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Wear Proof 


Here is the result of scien- 
tific laboratory tests, 8000 
rubs on the emery whecl 
before Buck Skein showed 
wear 


Wind Proof 


A fan or even an airplane 
propeller fails to blow out 
lighted candle protected by 
Buck Skein. 





« 
Air-flow 
The slit in pocket allows 
fresh air to circulate. This 
vent also permits your hand 
to reach inside without 
opening jacket. 


Water Proo 


The terrific force of water 
from a fire-hose leaves Buck 
Skein bone dry. Even the 
seams are sealed tight to 
keep you dry. (pat. app. for 


100% 
Water Proof 


Buc 


TRADE MARK 





















Rear Admiral Byrd chose 
Buck Skein on his flight to 
the South Pole. 
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REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


HAT a buy! What a bargain! Buck Skein priceswere 78,7, 1t 

never lower, no, not even in 1932 when all prices GU PON® 
touched bottom. Last year these Jackets were purchased by ' 
thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands at higher prices. 
Think of it a seven dollar Buck Skein for five dollars and 
fifty cents! 
You could play a fire-hose on my Buck Skein Jacket, and 
though the force of water would knock you over, not a drop 
could seep through. Even the seams are sealed up tight 
against the tiniest leak. DuPont developed a process, ex- 
clusively for me, making Buck Skein 100% waterproof— 
and extra warm. 
Whether Buck Skein is worn by Admiral Byrd in the fierce gales 
of the Antarctic, or whether you wear Buck Skein to hunt in, 
fish in, or for general use, your Buck Skein will keep you warm. 
Furthermore, if you examine Buck Skein under a magnifying 
glass, you would see that it is now constructed like claws of 
steel interlocking in a vice-like grip. Yet, in spite of this hid- 
den strength, Buck Skein, to the eye, and to the touch, has 
the velvet softness of downy suede It washes beautifully. 
No wonder, then, Buck Skein is guaranteed. 
The new Buck Skein—Style ‘‘A’’—has greater warmth, longer 
wear, and added beauty because of the following improve- 
ments: For warm comfort note the soft fleece lining and 
the adjustable wrist straps; note the slashed reinforced pock- 
ets. These big pockets have a vent or hidden inside slit to 
allow just a wee bit of fresh air to circulate and carry off ex- 
cess perspiration. ‘“‘Golden’’ Talon Slide Fastener, heaviest 
made. My new shade I call ‘‘Honey Brown”’ because it’s a 
honey; it does not show the dirt easily. The Jacket also 
comes in “Arctic Blue’ a rich deep popular Navy, fadeproof. 


GO TO YOUR DEALER — NOW! 


See these amazing values with your own eyes. However, if 
he is all sold out, then mail me the coupon, enclose your 
check or money order, and I'll see that you get your new 
Buck Skeins prompto, and prepay all carrying charges myself. 


As ever, lo! , Stirs, SOE 


Buck Skein Jacket Style ‘‘B”’ is made for men who only need a shower- 
ened Jacket. Hence big saving in price. Warm, soft and pliable, shuts out 
iting cold. Talon Slide. Colors: Brown or Blue. $4.50. 








The Buck Skein Shirt known to millions, looks like soft velvety suede 
and wears like leather. Collar attached; My oy coat style. 
Money back guarantee not to shrink or fade. Honey Brown. $2.50. 










= BUCK SKEIN JOE, care of Lustberg, Nast & Co.,Inc., Makers & 
- 212 Fifth Avenue, Dept. D11. New York City 4 


= See that I get my new Buck Skein in the style and color checked 


= Style “A’’ Buck Skein Jacket with Talon Fastener . . . $5.50 [) 

© Style “B” Buck Skein Jacket with Talon Fastener . . . $4.50 [1 

a Jacket Colors: Brown —) or Navy () Buck Skein Shirt (Brown) $2.50 () 

~ 

= Give neck band or chest size.................... 

= Here's my check () or money order CF (Money refunded if not satisfied) 














5 Address............ 
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HEN your chance comes — you want to drop your 
game in its tracks— avoid losing a wounded ani- 
mal—save yourself a long, hard chase. If your 

first shot misses a vital mark — that’s one time you appre- 

ciate the fast action of a Savage Model 99 Hi-Power Rifle. 

No shifting your trigger hand. It’s right in place — on the 

lever. You flick it out and back — holding steady on the 

mark —and away go your second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth shots. 

Smooth and lightning-quick in action, extremely accu- 

rate, beautifully streamlined in design, Savage Model 99 

Rifles have given a supremely gratifying account of their 

performance in every land where big game is found. 





Made in 9 styles and 5 calibers, for all large 
and medium-sized game. Two popular cali- 
bers — Savage .300 for heavy, knock-down 
impact; Savage .250-3000 for extremely 
flat trajectory. 


SAVAGE SUPER 





Choice of many sportsmen who desire a bolt- 
action rifle. A high-grade arm embodying 
features heretofore found only in expensive 
imported rifles. Heavy receiver, short bolt- 
throw, fast and smooth in operation. 

ILLUSTRATED — Savage Model 45. Fitted 





SEND COUPON FOR 








A 


With Caldwell in China — with 
with sportsmen the world over —there’s deep satisfaction 
in the ownership of a Savage Model 99, 


SAVAGE MODEL 99 HI-POWER RIFLES 






ILLUSTRATED — Savage Model 99R (an 
ideal deer rifle). Solid frame. Large stock 
and forearm of selected walnut with rich oil 


finish. Calibers .250-3000, 
-303 and .300 $465 


SPORTER HI-POWER RIFLES 


with Lyman No, 40 rear peep sight with ele- 
vation and windag dj nts; folding 
leaf middle sight. Selected walnut stock, 
rubbed oil finish. Calibers: .30 Government 


06, .250-3000, .30-30 90 
and .300 SAB 


SAVAGE CATALOG 





A 

















Andrews in the Gobi— 





| SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
jy Dept. 517, Utica, New York 
1 Kindly send me a copy of your catalog. 
Use Savage Ammunition in Savage Rifles : Name 
The modern, high-power, high-velocity ammunition devel- _. 
oped by Savage is desi for maximum performance in i . " 
Savage Rifles. The .303, .22 Hi-Power, .250-3000, and .300 | City — 












— famous throughout the world — all designed by Savage. 
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Join This Exclusive Hunting Club 
Where Wild Game is Plentiful 


HUNT in the Wilds of 
OLD MEXICO 


Vast numbers of deer, antelope, bear, 
lion, wild hogs, wild cats, and fowl—as 
well as good fishing in the heart of the 
most primitive parts of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains in Mexico. 

The Sierra Madre Club A.C. has a 
lodge and cottages with all conven- 
iences for its members, as well as guides 
and equipment. Join this exclusive club 
now... and enjoy the finest hunting, 
fishing, and real vacation you ever had 
in all your life! 


Write for full details 
SIERRA MADRE CLUB A. C. 
507 Calle Aldama 


CHIHUAHUA MEXICO 











EVVVVYYVYVYYVYYYYYYYYYYTY 


MEXICO 
Fish 


Marlin- Sailfish - Tuna-Totuava-Gallo-Dolphin 
and many tropical fish in one y to one 
month trips on completely equipped off-shore 
cruiser operating from upanen where ex- 
cellent Hotel accommodations and train service 
are available. Bring the ladies, they will be 
comfortable in the new magnificent Playa del 


Cortés Hotel, 
Hunt 


Certain game with some real trophies 
ONE WHO KNOWS AND CAN 
PRODUCE 


Write quick for reservations this winter to 


Kelly Simmons—P. O. Box 15 
Empaime, Sonora. MEXICO. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVy 
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NEW HOTEL AT GUAYMAS 
on the West Coast of 


MEXICO 


Our modern Hotel Playa de Cortés, on 
beach at Guaymas, opens this winter. 
Plenty of fish and game nearby. For 
hunting and fishing leaflet write O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. BS-11, 310 So. Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 














When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly 





HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


A paradise filled with game: Bear, lion, 
jaguar, deer, antelope, turkey, wolf, coy 
ote, fox, geese, duck, quail and Nelson 
desert sheep. Trout and bass 
fishing. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Write for full information and 
illustrated folder. 

JARVIS & JARVIS 

Outfitters and Cuides 

Hotel Paso del Norte €E! Paso, Texas 
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November Prize Letter 

ELL of the finest vacation, or trip, I 
Tove: had! For an old-timer who has 

ranged the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
for many years, and had so many glo- 
rious times, it is some job to pick anysin- 
gle one as the “finest.” However, if I 
select one spent at Ocracoke, N. C., a few 
years ago with my two pards, I can’t be 
far off. 

Ocracoke is in a class alone. It is a 
town with no streets, no town taxes to 
pay, no police. You can dress as you 
please, do as you please and forget, pro 
tem, the rest of the world. And, in the 
adjacent waters of Pamlico Sound, and 
the little, old Atlantic, you can have 
the best of channel-bass fishing. 

With T. G. as guide, we first went out 
on the shoals of Pamlico fishing from 
boat, as is done much of the summer. It 
was just before sundown when we arrived 
at Drum Shoal and anchored at the edge 
of the channel. A full moon shone over 
the waters and down its pathway of light 
came the rising tide, bringing with it the 
soft warm air of the Gulf Stream—and 
the fish. We soon were busy. In a few 
moments each one of us was working a 
fish, and it took some skill to avoid get- 
ting lines crossed or fouled on the an- 
chor rope. But three experts were in 
that boat and, one by one, the big fellows 
were brought alongside and, without use 
of gaff, lifted into the boat. In about 
two hours, we took seven, all but three 
being returned to the water. These 
three, too badly injured to live, weighed 
38, 48 and 56% Ibs. 

In the mornings, we went out for blue- 
fish, which were plentiful just off shore 
or in the inlet, and two trips were made 
to the beach to fish in the surf. 

If space allowed, many interesting in- 
cidents could be noted, but, as you no 
doubt will want to go there, I must tell 
you how to reach this unique and fasci- 
nating place. If you own an automobile, 
drive to Atlantic, via Newbern and Beau- 
fort, where at 1 p. m. daily you will take 
the boat which arrives at Ocracoke about 
5 p. m. Of course, Beaufort can be 
reached by train, which connects with 
a bus for Atlantic. 

As to equipment, it is best to have both 
boat (short-butt) rod, and a good surf 
rod of any standard make, a reel that 
will hold at least 250 yd. of line, having 
free spool throw-off and drag. Sinkers, 
of pyramid type, should run from 3 to 
6 oz. and hooks from 6-0 to 9-0. Have a 
supply of leader wire, leather thongs 
for attaching the line to rig, swivels, 
fish finders, and snaps for attaching sink- 
er. Have a good leather butt rest, ad- 
justable for long or short butt. 

We always stay at *Blank Inn. Good 
accommodations there and all the grub 
you can stow away. Prices will run about 
$20 a week, boat and guide $2 to $3 a 
man a day. If you go to Ocracoke it will 
not be your last trip. Once the fascina- 
tion of that “long, low shore” has you in 
its grip you will never be satisfied any- 
where else.—J. F'.. Oertel. 

*Name upon request. 

















There’s everything from 
Ducks to Deer in Maine 
. .. come and get ’em now! 


Ir you thrill to the combination of a good 
dog and a good gun, you'll have the time of 
your life in Maine! Every species of wild 
fowl finds plenty of feeding-ground along the 
coast. If you go in for big-game hunting, 
Maine has 15 million acres of unspoiled 
forests. In alder run and birch patch, you'll 
find the fast-flying woodcock. Here, too, are 
partridge (ruffed grouse) off with a whir of 
wings from under your feet! 

During recent years, due to careful con- 
servation work, Maine’s deer have increased 
rapidly. Black bear also are more numerous. 
And the Maine bobcat is one of the toughest 
of the species! Come to Maine this Fall. 
Enjoy the fascination of the woods! Thou- 
sands of miles of good roads make motoring 
quick and easy. All details can be arranged be- 
forehand—license, guides, approximate costs, 
and information about many famous sporting- 
camps. Mail the coupon today. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


MAINE HOSPITALITY SERVICE 
285 Longfellow Square, Portiand, Maine 

Send me a free copy of the new Official Maine Hunting 
Pamphlet—-giving me complete hunting information. 





Name — a —_ — 
































ENJOY YOUR TRIP? 


W rite Outdoor Life and tell us about it 





FISH IN FLORIDA 


Our fishing is very fine now, Spanish matacest bluefish, 
snappers, sea trout, lady fish, jacks, red sh, robalo, 
grouper, tarpon yy is good. Excellent hotel ac- 
commodations, $2.50 per day and up, American plan. 
Guide and good motor boat very reasonab' Weather 
is ideal. I can guarantee you a successful trip. Write 
me for information. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, 
Boca Grande, Florida 





























MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Fifty black bears 
and over ninety bull moose shot at Metagama in 
the past few seasons. See my guarantee to 
moose hunters. General reference: Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, Que. Descriptive 


folder. 
M. U. BATES 


Box R Metagama (Via C.P.R.), 


Lake of the Woods Lodge 


Sabaskong Bay—World’s Famous Musky Grounds 


Ont., Can. 


Automobile road to Nestor Falls and 30 minute launch 


service to camps. Fall fishing—-Muskies, Lake Trout, 
Wall-eyes, Northern Pike and Bass. Hunting-—— Moose 
Deer, Bear and Ducks. Log cabin and house boat elec- 
trically lighted and furnished with Hudson Bay blan 
kets. Motor boats and expert guides. Write or wire 


Jamieson Bros. , P. 0. Box 992, Fort Frances, Ontario 


MOOSE SPECKLED-TROUT BEAR 


Best specklel trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two bun 
dred square miles of leased territory gins Croche River 
in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable cabins. 
Competent guides. Plenty moose, black bear, partridge. 
Get your trophy this year! Canoe trips to Lake Mis- 
tassini 
Ouananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 
The gamest fish that swims! 
Write or Wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 








DEER HUNTING 

If you want to be sure of that 

longed for’’ deer head trophy 
oil up your gun and come to Bear 
Mt. Camp for your hunt this fall 
located on Cranberry Lake, the 
section of the Adirondacks which 
for a number of years has been the rec 
ognized locality for real deer hunting, 
Can furnish guides and equipment and 
can promise you the very best ace 
modations and actual! sp« 


Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 





J. M. Balderson 











Stony Creek “Dude” Ranch 


DEER — BEAR — LYNX 
Fox, Snowshoe ponent, partridge, woodcock. No better 
deer section in U. S. than surrounding our ranch, wild 
land for mile rt of Adirondack Park, at end of road, 
on Harrisburg Lake. Rates $25.00 per week—includes 
everything but guides. Right in the wilds, and famous 
—— Creek hunting section. Booklet. Address above 
anch at 


STONY f CREEK, N. Y. 


WOLF POND CAMP: 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. 


DEER—GROUSE—RABBITS—BEAR 


Private camp. Adirondacks. Ideal for Hunting and Recreation 

1700 feet elevation. Thousand acres posted. Modern conven- 

iences. Limited Accommodations. Accessible by auto or rail. 
or rates and reservations write 


F. B. WARE tei. Ashiand 44418 New York City 
Excellent Grouse Shooting 
Deer, Bear, Rabbit and Coon Hunting 
In Catskill Mts., N. Y. 
rtsmen’s Development offers accommodations for hunters 
3 — ie Auto from New at City Over Excellent New 




















For information address 
SPORTSMEN’'S DEVELOPMENT 
30 East $8th St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone, PL aza 3-6587 








The Best Way to keep 
informed about places to 


Fish and Hunt 


is to read the ads in 


Outdoor Life’s 


WHERE-TO-GO 
DEPARTMENT 


every month 





| WHAT WAS THE FINEST 
VACATION YOU EVER HAD? 


When some one tells you about the 
wonderful time he had on a hunting or 
fishing trip, his experience is usually 
the best guide in the world in planning 
yours. So as a help to those who are 
going out this Fall, we are inviting you 
who have had successful trips to tell 
us about them. 

Five dollars will be paid for the best 
500-word letter we publish each month. 
We are not, however, interested so 
much in literary ability as we are in 
the information contained in your let- 
ter, so give as many details as possible. 
It is the benefit of your experience that 
we want to give to our other readers 
and the more you tell us, the more we 
can pass on to them. It is particularly 
important to state where you went, the 
name and address of the place at which 
you stayed, the name and address of 
your guide (if you had one), what game 
or fish you took, what equipment you 
carried, how much the trip cost, etc. 

Address your letter to Where-to-Go 
Contest, OuTpoor Lire, 353 Fourth Ave- 

| nue, New York, N. Y. 





WHERE TO GO 


in November 


N NOVEMBER the hunting season is 
| in full swing in most of the states and 

provinces. This month you get a wider 
choice of territory and game than in any 
other. This boiled-down summary of 
open seasons on the most sought-for 
game birds and animals is given to save 
you time. States and provinces marked 
with an asterisk (*) either have seasons 
open a part of the month only, or have 
local exceptions. A fairly wide territory 
is still available for fresh-water game 
fish. In every case, consult the detailed 
game laws of the section you wish to 
hunt. 

GEESE, BRANT, JACKSNIPE, COOT, 
DUCKS (except certain species); Oct. 
21-Nov. 19, Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. L., 
Conn., N. Y., Pa., W. Va., Ohio, Mich., 
Ind., Ill., Wis., Minn., Ia., Mo., N. D., S. D., 
Neb., Kan., Mont., Wyo., Col., Id., Utah, 
Wash., Oreg., Nev.; Nov. 20-Dec. 19, N. J., 
Del., Md., Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., 
Miss., Ky., Tenn., Ark., La., Okla., Tex., 
N. M., Ariz., Cal. (Specified days only). 

MOURNING DOVE; Sept. 1-Dec. 15, 
Ill., Mo., Minn., Neb., Kan., Colo., Id., Ut., 
Oreg., Nev.,; Oct. 1-Jan. 15, Del., Md., Va., 
N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Ky., 
Tenn., Ark., La., Okla., Tex., N. M., Ariz., 
Cal. 

WOODCOCK; N. Y.*, Del.*, N. J.*, 
Pa.*, ©.*, Ind.*, Mass.*, Mich.*, R. L°, 
Conn.*, Mo.*, Md.*, Va.*, W. Va.*, Ky.*, 
Ark.*, Okla.* 

RAILS (except coot); to Nov. 30 with 





exceptions; N. Y.*, La.* (to Jan. 31), 
Wis.* 

MOOSE; Alaska, Me.*, Wyo.*, Alta.*, 
B. C.*, Manit.*, N. B.*, N. W. Territories, 
Ont.*, Que., Sask.*, Yukon. 


DEER; Alaska*, Ala., 4 
| Fla.*, Ga.*, Id.*, La., Me.*, Mich.*, Mont.*, 
Nev.*, N. H.*, N. M,*. N. Y.*, N. C.*, 
= mE, 6. Co, & OS, To, Vee. va", 

. Va.*, Wyo.*, Alta.*, B. C.*, Manit.*, 
IN. B.*, N. W. Territories, Sask.*, Ont.*, 
| Yukon. 

BEAR; Alaska, Ala., Ariz.*, Ark.*, 
Cal.*, Fla.*, Ga.*, Id., La., Me., Mich.*, 
| Mont., Nev., N. M., N. Y.*, N. C., Oreg., 
| Tex.*, Ut., Va.*, W. Va.*, Wyo., Alta., 
| B. C., N. B., Ont., Que. 


Ariz.*, Ark.* 


Conn.*, 


Ariz.*, Cal.* 

Hawaii*, Id.*, Il.*, 
Mass.*, 
Mo.*, Minn.*, Nev.*, N. J.*, N. M.*, N. Y.*, 


QUAIL; Ala.*, 
Del.*, Fla.*, Ga.*, 
Ind.*, Kan.*, Ky.*, La., Md 
N. C.*, Okia.*, Pa. BR. LL, & C.°, Tenn.*, 
Vt., Va.*, Wash.*, W. Va.* 

GROUSE; Ala.*, Conn.*, Ind.*, Me.*, 
Md.*, Mass.*, N. H., N. J.*, N. Y.*, N. C.*, 
Pa., R. 1, Vt.*, Va.*, W. Va., N. W. Ter- 
ritories, P. EK I.*, Que., Yukon, N. F. 

PHEASANT; ‘Ala.*, Calif.*, Conn.*, 
Hawaii*, Id.*, Ill.*, Md.*, Ind.*, Mass.*, 
Nev.*, N. H.*, N. J.*, N. Y¥.*, Ohio, Pa., 
R. 1.*, Va.*, Wash.*, Wyo.*, Yukon. 

WILD TURKEY; Ariz.*, Ark.*, Fla.*, 
Ga.*, Md.*, N. J.*, N. M.*, N. C.*, Pa., 
S. C.*, Tenn.°, Texz.*, Va.*, W. Va.* 

ELK; Id.*, Mont.*, N. M.*, Oreg.*, 
Wash.*, Wyo.* 

TROUT: Id.*, Ga.*, Ky., Mont., Nev.*, 
N. M.*, Okla., Oreg.*, S. C.*, Tenn., Tex., 
Wyo., B. C.* 

SALMON; Id., Mass., Minn.*, 
Nev.*, N. M.*, Oreg.*, Tenn., Wyo. 

BLACK BASS; Ala.*, Ariz., Ark., Cal., 
Det... E. C., Ba. Gee, 34. B.. Ind., is., 
Kans., Ky., La., Md., Mass., Mich.*, Minn., 
Miss.*, Mo., Mont., =. Nev.*, N. IL., 
N. J., N. M., N. bt . C.*, Ohio, Okla., 
Oreg., Pa., R. “Gs. s. D., Tenn., Meey 
Vt., Va., W. Va., Wis. Wyo., Alta., B. C. . 
N. B.*, B..3. PF. &. I, Que., Sask. 

PICKEREL-PIKE; Ala.*, Conn., Del., 
Fla., Ind., Ill., Ia., Me., Md., Mass., Mich.*, 
Minn., Mont., Neb., N. H.*, N. J., N. Y., 
Ohio, Pa., KR. 1. &. C.*, 3. D., Tenn., Vt., 
W. Va., Wis., Wyo., Alta., Manit., Ont., 
Que., Sask., Yukon. 


Mont., 





The information presented in this 
department is from sources believed 
to be thoroughly reliable, and every 
effort is made to keep it up to date. 
OvutTpoor Lire has gathered it with 
the utmost care, but can in no case 
guarantee its accuracy. Conditions 
affecting hunting and fishing are 
governed by so many factors that 
good locations one season may be 
poor the neczt. 











Whidby Island 


When the upland game-bird hunting 
season opened in Washington State on 
October 13, hundreds of Washington 
hunters flocked to Whidby Island—sec- 
ond-largest island in the United States 
for this great area was only last summer 
connected to the mainland by a wonder- 
ful new bridge. Now, instead of having 
to await uncertain ferry schedules to get 
from the mainland to the island, ambi- 
tious hunters from Seattle, Tacoma, 
Everett, Bellingham and other western 
Washington parts, can drive directly to 
the island and hunt to their hearts’ con- 
tent in a territory that has rarely been 
shot over. Washington game commis- 
sioners report that, because of the is- 
land’s former isolation, great numbers 
of melanistic mutants, ringnecks and 
native (ruffed grouse) pheasant are to 
be found in the hills of Whidby. Cali- 
fornia valley quail and Hungarians are 
also plentiful.—Elgen Neal. 


Southern Michigan 


The best pheasant sections in south- 
ern Michigan are Williamston, and any- 
where near Lansing around St. Johns 
and in the Owosso district. 

For rabbit and squirrel shooting I 
would suggest that you go a little far- 
ther north. Rodney is a good place for 
rabbits there is also some good squirrel- 
shooting around that area. 
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Should you decide to come as far as 
Grand Rapids, there is fair pheasant 
shooting here, and also very good rab- 
bit territory. There are also some good 
squirrel woods. In case you do happen 
to come as far west as this city be sure 
to look me up and I shall be glad to 
give any pointers I think might be help- 
ful in putting you on the right hunting 
grounds.—C. A. Justin. 


Quail in Central Tennessee 


There are several counties here that 
have good quail hunting; among them, 
Rutherford, Cannon, Coffee and Frank- 
lin. Coffee and Cannon, adjoining coun- 
ties, are in my opinion the best. Can- 
non also has Mexican quail. 

There are plenty of tourist camps or 


car R-RAMBAL \ 





you can put up at one of the hotels and 
work out from there, as it would only 
take a short drive to reach good hunt- 
ing grounds. I know of no professional 
guides, but you could very easily find a 
local sportsman to act in that capacity. 

There is a wide range of country in 
these counties, running from river bot- 
toms and swamps to mountains with 
clear, cold springs and branches. There 
is plenty of cover for game. Roads are 
good.—V. H. Jernigan. 


Southern Pacific Coast 


The routes between North, South and 
Central American ports offer excellent 
opportunities for game fishing in waters 
both salt and fresh. 

The Gulf of Panama presents as near- 
ly perfect an area for this as can be 
found in the western hemisphere, for it 
is both large and deep, island-dotted and 
not stormy. In this area during one sea- 
son, local fishermen alone caught 90 
sailfish and three black marlin, not to 
speak of tuna, wahoo, mackerel, bonito, 
grouper, snapper, dolphin and papagallo 
without number. Gulf of Panama fish- 
ing requires a strong rod with an ocean 
reel that will hold from 350 to 500 yd. 
of No. 24 linen of best grade. Whole 
bait in the shape of 2-lb. mackerel or 
gar fish, or bait cut to look like either, 
gets good results and feather or hair 
lures are constantly used with great 
success. For the smaller game fish a 
smaller reel, holding 150 yd. of No. 24 
linen line, is sufficient but the reel should 
be equipped with an automatic drag or 
the fish may be lost and the tackle as 
well. 

At Panama the Pacific Sailfish Club 
has joined with the Isthmian Airways 
in building on Trapiche Island, one of 
Las Perlas group, a clubhouse for sports- 
men who wish to troll the waters of the 
bay. Isthmian Airways planes now re- 
quire only 35 minutes for the trip from 
Balboa to Pearl Island group. The round 
trip by boat takes 12 hours. 

Farther south, off the Chilean port of 
Tocopilla, marlin and broadbill sword- 
fish have been taken which approached 
ind in some cases established world rec- 

rds for such catches. W. E. S. Tuker, 

f Tocopilla, recently killed a marlin 

wordfish measuring 9 ft. 3 in. from tip 

f sword to tip of tail and a broadbill 
measuring 11 ft. 11 in. from tip of sword 
to tip of tail. The marlin weighed 220 
b., the: broadbill 619 Ib. 

Not only off Tocopilla but all along 
the Chilean coast from port of Pisagua 
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in the north to Antofagasta to the south 
game fish abound. Tunny, dolphin, yel- 
lowtail, corbina, bonito, skipjack, some 
of which may be caught close offshore 
and others up to a distance of 20 miles 
out to sea, are numerous around Anto- 
fagasta, Mejillones, Tocopilla and Arica. 
The best season of the year for these is 
from January to April and during the 
months of February to March the tun- 
ny are found as close as 1 mile off the 
coast usually in very big schools anc 
run in size up to 70 lb. weight, the larger 
fish running up to 100 lb. are met with 
about 10 miles out to sea. The broadbill 
and marlin swordfish are found off the 
coast in large numbers from March 
to September. 

Fresh-water lakes south of Santiago 
offer truly notable trout fishing, partic- 
ularly on Villa Rica, at Pucon and Los 
Lagos. Fish taken are rainbow, in some 
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cases weighing as much as 26 lb. and Merit, ALONE—the ability to RE-CREATE 
rarely less than 8.—Cameron Rogers. ire—won for Jonas Bros. their place as top 
_ 7 ARTISTS in Taxidermy. The trophies of your 

big hunt deserve the skilled treatment that 

° ° Jonas ONLY can give. These Artists, with their 

He Likes the Service inute knowledge of animal anatomy I’LUS 

€ » in actual HUNTING, recreate 
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I have received numerous maps from | ‘3S—then ordinary work. = 


Conoco and considerable literature from . 
Edmonton Chamber of Commerce. Per- — WRITE Today for 
FIELD GUIDE & CATALOG 


Write on your business letterhead—or send 10c 

imps or coiln—for beautiful Art Catalog show- 
ing famous JONAS mounts, rugs, robes, novel- 
t \ aluable illustrated FIELD GUIDE 
hows how to skin animals for mounting, take 
measurements—everything you need to know 
from the moment you pull the trigger. Write 
today! 
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sonally, I don’t see how you go to all BIG GAME HUNTING in 
the time and expense that you do, with- 
out charging -¥ your services.—F. B. ASIA & AFRICA 


. hon Ty T t 

Eggers, Lt. U. 8S. N. ten ina Piastres. Licence extra but no licence 
in ANNAM for Tigers, "ew Sladangs, Buf- 
faloes, Bantengs, Bears and s. o, Ask for our il- 


lustrated booklet of the best organization: 
Trout Near Seward DIDIER & DEFOSSE SAFARI SERVICE 
. 0. Box 264. SAIGON French Indochina. 


In your letter replying to my inquiring | 
regarding the place to fish, you requested | 


me to advise you as to where I went and | = A yy K 
how I liked it. 


I took a plane from New York to Spring Bear Hunts 


Seattle and a boat from Seattle to Se- a. , 

“ odiak Brown Bear—largest bear in the world. 
ward, Alaska, and went on a whaling Now booking spring hunts. Ith year of success- 
expedition at Port Hoborn, Alaska. ful operation. Wire or write for details. 
which was very successful and enjoy- ANCHORAGE, ALABHA 
able. I then returned to Seward and | LA Ss KA G UID ES 
made arrangements with an Alaska 
guide, who lives at Cooper’s Landing on 
Lake Kenai. | 

He met me at Seward. Then we drove | 
to one end of the lake and took a motor 
boat to his cabin, at the extreme end of Outdoor Life 
the lake, a distance of about 25 miles, | 
and fished at Russian River, which is | 
more like a small, fast-flowing creek, | seeks only the most 
several miles from his cabin. This is | ? 7 
considered one of the finest fishing spots | . 
on the North American continent. representative 
The first day I caught 12 rainbow trout | 
in 3 hours and 15 minutes, which weighed | 
better than 60 pounds on a 5-oz. rod. I 
caught 4 rainbow trout that weighed 
over 40 pounds. One, which I am having 
mounted at present by Fred Sauter, in 
New York, weighed 12 lb. and measured 
20 in. Two others measured 31 in. but for these columns 
weighed only 10 and 11 pounds. 
This is the finest fishing that I have 
































CAMPS and 
RESORTS 


ever indulged in, and it was extremely | e 
sporty—landing trout of such size in| 
water that flows about 8 miles an hour. 

The average time for landing the three if you want Real Sport 
large ones was 45 minutes. Spinners and get in toueh with them 
flies were used quite successfully. How- 
ever, trout over 8 pounds would not take ° 


the flies very readily—most of them 
were caught on a Bear Valley spinner 
using salmon eggs.—W. O. Bacon. 







































Here are just a few birds in one corner of a holding pen used by a large commercial farm. These birds 
have much more than the minimum allotment of 40 square feet per bird. Additional room is always desirable 


HEN you are looking back upon 
a pleasant pheasant (try to say 


that fast) season toward the end 


“of this fall, it may occur to you that it 


would be rather interesting to try your 
own hand at raising some of these gay- 
looking birds and have still better hunt- 
ing next year. 

This is just a warning to you to do 
your thinking now. Don’t wait until fall 
is over. It’s hard work to dig post holes 
in frozen ground. 

Right now is the time to build the 
holding pen you will need to carry the 
pheasants through the winter, or the 
laying pen that must be ready for the 
birds about four weeks before the mat- 
ing season, which in most sections is 
about the first week in March. 

In determining the area of the holding 
pen remember that at least 40 sq. ft. a 
bird are necessary. 

First place stakes at the four corners 
of your contemplated pen. Then plow or 
dig a trench, 6 in. wide by 6 in. deep, 
around the outside of the posts. 

Place one 10-ft. post at each outside 
corner and others at 10-ft. intervals be- 
tween them. All posts should be sunk 3 
ft. into the ground. Inside the yard, 
place other posts 20 ft. apart each way to 
support the roof. Connect the tops with 
the 20-ft. pieces of 2 x 4in. timbers. If 
necessary, brace the posts with shorter 
pieces of this lumber. 

Stretch 2-in. mesh, 6-ft. wide, over the 
top. Staple it to the 2 x 4-in. stringers. 
To enclose the sides, stretch a 4ft. strip 


6 


of 2-in. netting along the upper half of 
the outside posts and staple it in place. 
Along the lower half, place a 4-ft. strip 
of ™% or 1-in. mesh. This should run 
down to the bottom of the 6-in. trench 
and the remaining 6 in. turned out. 

All the netting is then laced together 
at the joints and the trench filled up, 
leaving the wire buried to discourage 
vermin when they try to dig in to visit 
your birds. 

In two corners of the pen, place shel- 
ters, opening to the south. Place straw 
or similar material on the floor. Cover, 
such as cornstalks or brush, should al- 
ways be kept in the pen. A normal 






EQUIPMENT NEEDED 
FOR LAYING PEN 


— 


HOPPER 4 
P FEEDER 
In each laying pen, 


put six or more feed 
stations, like one 
shown here, boards 
for feeding, two shel- 
ter sheds and a good 
deal of cover in 


which birds can hide 


'x2' FEED 


BOARDS ~ 




















TO LAY NETTING 
ALONG DITCHES 


The ditches are plowed 
6 inches deep and 6 
wide. The wire mesh, 
stapled to the post, 
has an overlap of 6 
inches which is bent 
out to lie flat along 
bottom of ditch. The 
earth is then replaced 


pheasant might feel as if he were in a 
nudist colony when he hasn’t some brush 
or cove in which to hide. 

The laying pens are somewhat similar 
to the holding pen except that the form- 
er are much larger and wooden posts 
are used only for the four corners. Or- 
dinarily, at least 200 sq. ft. of ground 
space should be allowed for each bird- 
more if convenient. 

As laying pens must be moved occa- 
sionally and the wire taken up and used 
again, it is advisable to construct them 
in sizes that are multiples of 150 ft.—the 
size in which the standard rolls of net 
ting are furnished. 
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First stake out the corners of your 
pen and plow ditches 6 in. deep by 6 in. 
wide as was done in making the holding 
pens. Sink 10-ft. wooden posts 3 ft. into 
the ground. Using these corner posts as 
guides, sink 9-ft., studded, iron tee posts 
at intervals of 12 or 15 ft. Stretch a 6-ft. 
width of 2-in. mesh around the top half 
of the posts, and fasten it to the wooden 
and iron posts. Along the lower half, 
stretch a 2-ft. width of netting with 
smaller mesh—*, in. or 1 in. This leaves 
6 in. of wire at the bottom of the ditch. 
As in the case of the holding pens, this 
should be bent out along the bottom of 
the ditch and the ditch refilled. 

A house cat will have no trouble at all 
in climbing the wooden posts but he can 
be fooled by attaching a piece of 6-ft. 
poultry netting across the inside of each 
corner 1 ft. each side of the post. This 
forms a small triangular enclosure at 
each corner. The bottom of this net- 
ting is firmly staked to the ground and 
traps set inside each enclosure. 

Sooner or later you must add to each 
pen at least six feeding stations, two 
large water fountains, as well as two 
large shelter sheds. The last named 
should be 8x12 ft. and slope from a height 
of 2 or 3 ft. at the front to 1 ft. at the 
rear. 

Place entrance gates at convenient 
points. The pen is now completed @ex- 
cept for the addition of burlap strips 
about 18 in. high, which are placed 
around the bottom of the fence. These 
prevent the pheasants from doing a 
marathon around the edge of the en- 
closure seeking an opening for escape. 


Big Duck Flight 


HE best flight of migratory wild 
Tsucis since 1928 is predicted for this 

fall by John C. Huntington, vice-pres- 
ident of the More Game Birds founda- 
tion, upon his return from an extensive 
air survey of duck conditions in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta made 
in cooperation with these Canadian 
provinces. Huntington estimates that 
at least 44,000,000 ducks will fly south 
from these three provinces. 

His trip, which ended in August was 
made in company with A. C. Camerle, 
Arthur M. Bartley and C. S. Bedell. A 
route of 12,000 miles was covered by air 
as far north as the Great Slave Lake 
section near the Arctic circle. Two 
planes flew a total of 100 hours and four 
others increased this air time to 130 
hours ‘spent in the investigation. 

The foundation’s report is far more 
encouraging than that made a little ear- 
lier by the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey. The latter reported, “the im- 
provement in the general situation is 
not great, as indeed it cannot be after 
so many years of decrease.” J. N. 
“Ding” Darling, director of the Biolog- 
ical Survey, has predicted that only 24,- 
000,000 ducks will fly south in 1935. His 
figures, however, were made upon an 
early census that was neither as thor- 
ough nor did it cover as great an area 
is the foundation's. 


Restoring Public Lands 


ESTORATION of public lands for 
game and fish propagation has pro- 
ceeded rapidly since June, 1933. 
Since that date the National Forest 
Reservation Commission has approved 
the purchase of 8,426,000 acres, all of 
which are east of the Great Plains, at a 
cost of $25,325,261 or an average of $3.05 
n acre. These purchases were made 
from émergency funds, largely to pro- 
de immediate work for the expanded 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
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Raise Game Birds 


for Pleasure or Profit 


Beautiful 
other game 
raised as easily 


pheasants, quail and 

birds can now be 
as poultry and at 
small expense. You can get full 
instructions on how to do it, also 
valuable information on control of 
enemies, waterfowl refuges, water- 
fowl food plants, and how to make 
game birds pay. 


HERE IS HOW TO DO IT 


Attach $1.00 to this Ad. and mail it today to the 
address below and you will receive 
addition to a six months subscription to GAME, 

Breeder & Sportsman, the publication devoted since 
1912 to more game and better shooting. THIS OFFER 
IS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY SO ACT NOW! 


GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 


6 booklets in 





201 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 








BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for ‘table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 














A Challenge to American 
Sportsmen on Wild Life 
Restoration 


Fish ano Game 


Now or Never 
By HARRY 





BARTOW HAWES 


Plain talk, clear uncompromising facts 
about the appalling crisis in American 
wild life with a definite program to 
remedy the situation. Former Senator 
Hawes has devoted a lifetime to fur- 
thering restoration of game. You can do 
your part to help. Read this book, then 
act! Illustrated. $3.00. 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 








WE PAY YOU UP TO $5.00 EACH. 
ALSO PUT YOU IN TOUCH WITH MAR- 
KETS EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 
book and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin show- 









ing names of buyers in various 

parts of America who continuously 
buy all rabbits offered them. All 
for 10 cents. Address 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 109 Main Street, new City, n.¥. 








Northern Bob-White Quaii—— 
Ringneck & Melanistic Pheasants 


Hardy field reared birds, guaranteed in 
every particular. Write now for prices. We 
solicit inquiries and answer promptly. 
HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 











BEAUTIFUL 
BIRDS 


Gorgeo - ‘s2500 
CHINESE 


.$ 
MANDARIN DUCKS. 3° 
Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, etc. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 






















We pay up to $5.00 per dozen for ‘‘Nu- 

fond Giants’’. Breeder lays 10,000 eggs 

yearly. Backyard ponds start you. Any 

climate suitable. Write for FREE FROG 

BOOK today. 

American Frog Canning Co. 

(World’s Largest Frog Market) 

Dept. 180-W. New Orleans, La. 











Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the lead on a fast 
flying bird. Askins knows the game from both angles 
but he has written his book from the standpoint of the 
ordinary hunter in the uplands and on the shore. If 
“holding ahead,” judging distance and figuring direc- 
tion are problems about which an expert can tell you 
something, you will find all this—and more—discussed 
definitely and simply in ‘Wing Shooting.” 88 pages 
and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Food Is the 
Secret 






Natural 
a permanent 


Terrell’s ; 
WILD 


to create 


Plant 
Foods 


feeding place for them. 

RICE, Wild Celery, Muskgrass, Naias 

now ready for planting. 

39 y= ARS’ success. Write. Describe 
place. Planting Advice, Booklet Free. 


TERRELL’S ovtto.t, “wis. 


We examine, plan and plant properties. 











with WILD RICE, WILDCELERY,SAGO PONDWEED 

SEEDS, ETC. Write for free illustrated book & low 

prices. Pioneers in this work. Buy the best with the rest. 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 


Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. 





CASH MONEY 


raising PR ROYAL birds. 


Orders waiting 
for hundreds of thousands. 


Easy to raise. 


You get your pay for them when only 25 days 
old. Particulars and picture book for 3-ct. 
stamp. Write to 





PR COMPANY 
429 H. St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 











Fish For Stocking 


LARGE-MOUTH BASS, BLUE-GILL, 
YELLOW PERCH, WALL-EYE PIKE, 
MARBLE CATFISH 
Oct. and Nov. Delivery 


PURDY FISH HATCHERY 
103 E. 3rd St. Uhrichsville, Ohio 


GAME BIRDS 


For Prop agation and Stockin 
PHEASANTS—Mongolian Ringnecks an 
tants. 

QUAIL—Gambels, Scaled and Native Bobwhite. 
Finest field raised stock at reasonable prices. 
LIGON GAME FARM 
Member N.A.G.A. Carisbad, New Mexico 
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shelter 


by planting our GUARANTEED-to-grow natural duck foods. 
NOW with our GIANT WILD RICE, 
Y, NAIAS, MUSKGRASS and many other proven, ‘favorite foods. One 
Describe your place; we'll send expert plantin 
ased on many years practical experience. FREE book shows 


NURSERIES, Box 71C11, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
{We also supply PHEASANTS, QUAIL, WATERFOWL for stocking and brcedii 
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FATAL FUMES 
VF 
FOILED 


ADAME, if your husband’s 
surly pipe reminds you of 
burning rubber, won't you please 
: remind him to get a pack of pipe 
cleaners and a tin of Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco? Yes, 
it’s that milder blend of Kentucky 
Burleys you've admired in other 
men’s pipes. Well-aged, slow- 
burning, cool on the tongue, fra- 
grant on the nose. It’s so much 
milder to smoke and better to smell 
that you'll both be happier when he 
tries it. Buy him a tin this very day! 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. OL-511 


..». FREE 
BOOKLET 


tells how to make 
your pipe taste 
better, sweeter. 
Write for a copy. 










“Soanek ot Later - 
J Your Javorite Jobac. 


15¢—AND IT’S MILDER 




















To Teach Game Management 


Cio be in game management are 
to be set up in various state uni- 
versities and will receive the active 
support, financially and otherwise, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 
The Bureau is prepared to supply in- 
structors and will share in the expense 
of the undertaking with the universities 
and game commissions. 

J. N. Darling, chief of the Bureau, has 
announced that he has received a con- 
tribution of $30,000 a year from the 
DuPont Co. and its associates to help 
the work. To this, the Bureau will add 
$42,000 and the rest will come from the 
game commissions and the universities 
themselves. The recently formed Amer- 
ican Wildlife Institute has contributed 
$150,000. 

Through this innovation, information 
gathered about our birds, animals and 
fishes will be brought to farmers and 
sportsmen who can make practical use 
of it. 

“Our specialists know a lot about 
quail, to take one instance,” said Darling 
in commenting on the step, “that would 
enable landowners to increase greatly 
the numbers of these birds on their land, 
but we can’t pass this information along 
by means of bulletins and pamphlets. 
Correspondence school methods won't 
work when it comes to raising wild 
turkeys. Game-cropping methods have 
to be taught and demonstrated by the 
same means used to teach other branches 
of agriculture. Some splendid wild-life 
restoration programs that started off 
with a promising rush have collapsed 
through failure to provide the last link 
in the chain between the research work- 
er and the man who has to do the work 
on the ground.” 

Staffs of the new courses will do re- 
search work in many wild-life subjects 
as well as in teaching the application of 
modern game-management methods. 

“For years,” said Darling, “colleges 
and universities have been training for- 
esters and park-planning engineers and 
developing specialists in the use and 
preservation of many of our natural re- 
sources, but nowhere have we developed 
facilities to prepare young men for the 
equally important task of handling our 
valuable supply of wild birds, animals 
and fishes. As a result of this neglect 
and the consequent shortage of trained 
game technicians, there are only a few 
scattered spots in the country which 
have men able to deal with the steady 
decrease in our wild life by applying the 
known principles of game restoration. 

“This is the best thing, so far as our 
non-migratory wild life is concerned, 
that has happened in years. I hope to 
see the program expanded until every 
university in the country has such 
courses. It will mean the salvation of 
our upland-game species. 

“It means also that we will at last be 
able to coordinate our research and ex- 
perimental work. Quite often, hereto- 
fore, several agencies at times have been 
studying an identical problem—rabbits, 
deer, bear, beaver, or what have you— 
and neglecting something else just as 
important. These units under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Biological Survey 
will do away with such duplication of 
effort.” 

The Bureau chief complimented the 
arms manufacturer for the sound busi- 
ness sense as well as generosity in con- 
tributing the $30,000 annually. 

“There will be some,” he commented, 


“who will see in this an outrageous at- 
tempt on the part of an industry to buy 


its way into heaven, or to camouflage | 


its activities with $30,000 worth of white- 
wash. But an abundance of game means 
profits for the industry as well as others 
—farmers, transportation companies, 
hotel keepers, merchants, and many 
more. If anyone wishes to devote part 
of his profits to maintaining the re- 
source, the least we ought to do is to use 
the money to the best advantage. Ap- 
propriations and contributions for the 
benefit of wild life are by no means so 
ample that we can afford to toss $30,000 
out of the window and rap the knuckles 
of the hand that offers it.” 


Open Season on Does 


sylvania State Game Commission, 
the second state-wide clean-up of 
female deer will be made this fall. The 
first occurred in 1931 when 70,000 antler- 
less deer and 20,000 bucks were taken. 

The season on bucks will be from Dec. 
1 to 11, inclusive, Sundays excepted, and 
on Dec. 12, 13, and 14, it will be legal to 
shoot deer without antlers in 12 counties: 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, 
Elk, Forest, Lycoming, McKean, Pike, 
Potter, Tioga and Warren. ‘ 

This action has been taken because 
herds have become so numerous and 
the foods supply has been so depleted 
that starvation threatens the deer if 
their numbers are not reduced. Hundreds 
of animals have already succumbed. 

One result of this overpopulation has 
been to reduce the physical resistance 
of the deer so greatly that they succumb 
to the ravages of the nose fly. Once in- 
fested with this parasite, young animals 
are unable to rid themselves of it and 
soon die. Even older deer, if weakened 
by hunger, are unable to eject the larvae 
from their nostrils. The Commission felt 
that the simplest way to combat this 
plague would be to thin out the animals 
in the affected areas. 

The parasite is not unlike that which 
for years infested the sheep herds of 
the West, and which the federal govern- 
ment has labored so strenuously to 
eliminate. 


| J syivas a recent edict of the Penn- | 


New Virginia Sanctuary 


30,000-acre federal game sanctuary, 
A to be known as the Big Levels 

Game Refuge, has been established, 
by proclamation of the President, in the 
northern end of the Natural Bridge 
division of the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest, Va. 

The proclamation states that no fur- 
ther hunting will be allowed on the area 
“ ... except under such general rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed 
from time to time by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

“This proclamation,” says Howard 
Hopkins, Assistant Regional Forester 
for the Eastern National Forest Region, 
“established an area on which the Forest 
Service plans to handle the wild-life re- 
sources under sustained yield manage- 
ment.” The game and wild-life will be 
developed and maintained on a per- 
manent basis. Controlled hunting may 
be later permitted under regulations 
that will prevent the taking of game in 
excess of the annual increase or the de- 
pletion of the capital stocks. 
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Auburn 
6-52, "34 
8-100, '3 
8-95, "30 

Buick 
40, '34," 
60,'32;! 
80, 90, "3 
80, 90, "3 

Cadillac 
370-D, *: 
355-D, "3 
452-D,’: 
370-A, "3 

Chevroie 
Stand; '3 
Master: 
Master 
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One day the thermometer 
may climb as high as 50°... 
and ordinary anti-freezes 
boil off ,evaporate. You lose 
your freeze-up protection. 
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CAR ON THIS CHART 


rT ANT! The price per gallon of an anti-freeze means nothing unless you know 
how many gallons you will need during the entire winter. You can’t get that information on 
a boil-away anti-freeze. But you can get it for Eveready Prestone...and here it is. See how 
reasonably you can get two-way protection all winter long against both freeze-up and rust 


with one shot of Eveready Prestone—one shot because it won’t boil off, no matter how warm 


the weather gets between the cold snaps. If your car isn’t on this chart, your dealer has a 


chart showing all cars; and amounts needed for temperatures to 62° below zero. 


Find your ca 


rand read from left to right. The first figure shows the protection you 


get with one gallon of Eveready Prestone in the cooling system; the second with one 


and a half gallons—and so on."+" means above zero. "—" 


means below zero. 


lf your car has a hot water heater, add 4 gallon to the quantity called for. 








a 2 2s 1 Is 2 2B 
Auburn Mupmobile (con't) 
6-52, '34; 6-53, ‘35 +12 — 4 —27 -—59 322, °33; 422, '34; 518, '35 +17 +6—9 -28 
8-100, '32; 8-101, 8-105, '33 +18 + 2 —16 —42 326, '33; 426,34; 527, '35 +19 +10 Zero —15 
-95,” , , + 
8-95, '30; 850, "34; 851, "35 +17 +6 -—9 -28 1} o grrctte 
Buick 1934; 3510, "3S +15 +2 -16 -—42 
40,'34,'3S; +6 -18 —54 
; La Salle 
60, '32; 50, "33, °34,’ + . - 
son ete ena 10 — & — 34 —2 | 350, '34; 38-0, "3S +18 + 2 -16 -42 
a tan aah Gna ene” 28 +s - <S 345-B, '32; 345-C, ‘33 421 +13 +3-9 
80, 90, °33; 90, '34, 35 +19 +9-—3 -19 — ’ ™ 
Cadillac Lincoln 
370-D, '34, "35 i 136, '33,'34, "35; 145, "34, "35 +23 +17 +10 — 2 
355-D, "34, 3S +16 + 4 —12 —34 | peash 
452-D, '34,'3S +19 + 9-3 -19 60, '31; 960, "32, 70,"31;970,'32 + 3 —25 —62 
370-A, "31; 3SS-B,'32; 358-C,"33 +21 +13 +3 - 9 1130, 1070, 1170, '33;1220,'34 +12 — 4 -—27 —59 
Chevroiet 1280, '34; 3580, '35; 1080, 1180,'33 +17 + 6 — 9 —28 
Stand ; '33, °34,°35 -12 —62 Oldsmobile 
Master; '33,'34,'3S =o i F-30, '30; F-31,'31;F-35,'35 +3 —25 —62 
Master; '31, "32 Zero —34 —62 F-32, L-32, "32; F-33,'33,L'38 +12 — 4 -—27 -S9 
Chrysier L-33, "33; L-34,'34 +15 + 2 -16 —42 
6-, "32,33, '34, "3S +12 — 4 —27 -59 | packard 
8-,'31,'32, AF, IMP, '35 +15 +2 —16 —42 120-35 412 — 4 <-27 —399 
Roy 8, Imp 8, '33; Air 8, '3S +16 + 4-12 -#4 Sup. 8, '33,'34; 8,'33,'34,'35 +16 + 4 —12 —-34 
Imp, '30, 77, '30, 70, "31 +18 + 8 — 6 —23 Sup. 8, "35 +18 + 8 — 6 —23 
De Seto 745,30; 845,31; DeL "22 +21 +13 +3-9 
6,°31,'32;'33;8,'31 +10 — 8 —34 —62 | Pierce Arrow 
6, '34 +16 + 4-12 -34 41, 42, 43, "31; 54,'32;836-A,"94 +21 +13 +3 -9 
Airflow, Airstream, '3S +12 -27 —39 840-A, '34; 845, "35 +22 +15 +6-S 
Dodge Plymouth 
6,'32,"33,'34 + 8 -12 -43 30, 30; PF, PG, "34 + 6 -18 —S4 
Sen 6, '30; New Six, '35 +12 — 4 -27 -—S9 PA, 31; PB,’32; PE,'34;PJ,'35 +10 8 —3%4 —62 
&'32,"33 +15 +2 -16 —42 PC, PD, ’33 +3 -25 —62 
Ford Pontiac 
A,'30,'31; B,’32,°33 Zero —34 —62 "30, '31; 6-'32, "3S + 6 —18 —S4 
V-8 33, "34 +18 + 8 — 6 —23 8-'33, "34, "35 + 8 —12 -43 
8 +16 + 4-12 -3%4 
Reo 
Grane 6-21, 6-25, '32;FC'3S;Roy."35 +15 + 2 -16 —42 
3-Spl 6; 72-8, '3S +14 Zero -21 —SO 8-25, '32; S-2,'33; S-6,'34 +16 + 4-12 -¥ 
6.8 8, '34; 75, "3 +16 + 4 —12 -34 
s Studebaker 
Nudse Com 8, '31, '32, "33; Dict 6,"34,'35 +10 — 8 —34 —62 
8,'31, "32, "33; 6,°3S +12 — 4 -27 -—SO Dict '31,Com 8, ’34, Pres 8,'33,"34 +14 Zero —21 —5SO 
8, '3S +17 +6 9 -28 Pres 8, '31,'32,'35; Com 8, '35 +17 + 6 9 -28 
8,'34 +19 +9 3 19 
Terra 
Hupm ‘ 6, '32,'33; 6 Spec. "35 +3 -25 -—62 
18 ent. 8, "32; 321,°33 +10 — 8 —34 —62 8, '33;6DeL., 35 10 34 - 62 
417,4 34; 521,'3S +10 — 8 —34 ~—62 6, '34 +14 Zero —21 —SO 
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ICE REDUCED AGAIN 


ly Prestone was used by a million more motorists 
Thanks to by far the 
history, the price has been reduced 


ter than the winter before 
volume 


in its 
» only $2.70 a gallon. 
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Next day,the thermometer 
may drop below freezing. 
If you depend on an ordi- 
nary anti-freeze, your pro- 
tection may be gone. It’s 
**buy again or freeze-up.”" 




















EVEREADY 


PRESTONE 


the GUARANTEED ANTI-FREEZE 


One shot, put in now, will guard your car against 
freeze-up and rust all winter. Eveready Prestone won’t 
boil off no matter how warm the weather gets between 
the cold snaps. Mas no odor. Specifically guaranteed. 


ASK YOUR DEALER THIS ONE QUESTION 


Of more than 100 brands of anti-freeze on the market, most are 
based on aleohol—but are not plainly labeled as such. So ask your 
dealer this question about any anti-freeze you consider buying: 
‘“‘How much of this product is aleohol?”’ That is important, for 
alcohol, no matter how disguised or what it is called, is subject 
to evaporation, leaving you without adequate protection. 


Your dealer will tell you that Eveready Prestone contains no 


glycerine, no alcohol... 


and that it will not boil off or evaporate. 


Back of every drop of Eveready Prestone is the following guar- 
antee... your definite assurance of all-winter protection. 


*KA DEFINITE 
GUARANTEE 


—=VEREADY 
PRESTONE 


|-FREEZE 


THE PERFECT ANT 





“National Carbon Company, Inc., specifi- 
cally guarantees that Eveready Prestone, 
if used according to printed directions, 
in norma! water cooling systems, will pro- 
tect the cooling system of yourcaragainst 
freezing and clogging from rust forma- 
tions for a full winter, also that it will 
not boil away, will not cause damage to 
car finish, or to the metal or rubber parts 
of the cooling system, and that it will not 
leak out of a cooling system tight enough 
to hold water."’ 


SPECIAL OFFER... A “Weather Wheel” 
which will hel p you to forecast the weather, Aleo 
“Weather as a Hobby” — a 48-page illustrated 
book, prepared by weather experts, Full of fas- 
cinating weather facts. Send 10e (stamps or 
coin) to National Carbon Co., Inc., Box 600, 
Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 


Name 





Address. 





(O. L. 11) 





Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 











A BIG ONE SAYS “GOOD-BY” 


e Despite Ned Schafer's attempt to assist this 
fair angler, the fish struggles free of the hook. 
On page 22 Schafer tells a dramatic and colorful 


tale of angling for giant tuna off Nova Scofia. 
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An.entertaining tale of 
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Prof. Nichol, the man who is conducting the novel experiments, with Slim, a 
neuter deer, one of the animals under observation. At left are a doe and her 
young fawn, apparently well contented with life in the test-station inclosure 


EER in LABORATORY 
Yield Odd Discoveries 


By 
BERNICE 
COSULICH 


Homer, the fighter 
of the laboratory 
herd, shedding his 
antler velvet, the 
dry shreds of which 
he adds to his diet. 
During the rutting 
season his weight 
goes up and down 
as rapidly as mercu- 
ry in a thermometer 


history's 


first attempt to unravel some of 


the deep mysteries of deer habits 








. | HAT is probably the greatest experi- 
VV ment ever made to save. American big 
game from extinction was begun by the 

University of Arizona on June 11, 1934, 
and is now well on its way toward obtaining infor- 
mation that will be of vast importance to hunters, 
farmers and those interested in forest conservation. 

This experiment is being conducted in a big game 
laboratory established at the Santa Rita Mountain 
fogest and range station by Prof. A. A. Nichol, the 
University’s head of the Department of Range 
Ecology. Ecology, in case you are in as much doubt 
as I was, is another term for biological economics 
or, as H. G. Wells expresses it, the study of “the 
balances and mutual pressures of species living in 
the same habitat.” 

The laboratory’s program involves the solution 
of some very serious problems—how to make an 
equitable division of the nation’s available forage 
between domestic stock and big game; how to pre- 
vent soil erosion by protecting watersheds from 
overgrazing by either cattle or game; how to pre- 
vent damage and ruination to forests by overbrows- 
ing; how to do all this and, at the same time, sup- 
ply additional range to stockmen and more hunting 
for sportsmen. Quite a mouthful to bite off all at 
once, eh? And one needn’t ‘be a Brain Truster to 


realize what an important bearing upon the pros- 
perity and happiness of a large portion of our pop- 
ulation an intelligent solution of these problems 
would have. 

If one were an optimist, he would expect Prof. 
Nichol to find a wealth of data already at hand to 
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With the feed shed 
and weighing house 
as a hub, the deer 
pens radiate like 
spokes of a wheel. 
Each pen contains 
a feed bin, trough 
for water and a sun 
shelter. Here the 
deer are given the 
carefully selected 
feed and weighed 
as a check on their “3 
range requirements 








help him in his mighty work. A pessi- 
mist would not be surprised to know 
that it required a series of national big 


game tragedies to stir even Arizona to 
action. And then, after the nation had 
spent millions of dollars to replace the 
damage done by overbrowsing, it dis- 
covered that not a single serious effort 
to obtain scientific information on the 
subject had previously been made ex- 
cept by one man, John D. Caton, of Il- 
linois, and that nearly a century ago. 
Caton’s hobby was the study of deer 
feeding-habits and their migrations, but 
he conducted no such scientific and con- 
trolled experiment as the one which has 
now been going forward for more than 
a year under the direction of Prof. 
Nichol. As not another constructive bit 
of work in this field had been accom- 
plished, Nichol had a virgin field in 
which to work. 

The first stage of his program has 
been devoted to the study of the feed- 
ing habits of deer. To house his sub- 
jects, Prof. Nichol and his assistants 
constructed a laboratory that is unique. 
It was built in the fashion of a 
wheel with the feed shed and scale 
house as the hub, from which radiated, 
like spokes, the individual pens for the 
deer and the larger auxiliary pen for 
exercising them. Each of these pens 
was stripped of every bit of vegetation 
that might tempt the deer to “piece 
between meals.” In each pen was placed 
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Slim frolics with a 
laboratory helper. 
In confinement, the 
deer are becoming 
tame and enjoy the 
presence of keepers 


a shelter, open on both ends because 
deer rarely seek an entirely inclosed 
sleeping place. Special feeding bins and 
controlled water troughs were placed 
in the pens so that every ounce of food 
or water consumed by the deer could be 
measured. High, strong wire fences 
separated the pens. 

The Arizona State Game Commis- 
sion supplied eight deer, representing 
three different types, the Rocky Moun- 
tain mule, the Arizona white-tail and 
the Sonora white-tail from Mexico, a 
species that has not yet been properly 
identified. 

Prof. Nichol has set out to learn just 
what types and quantities of food these 
deer need to keep them in good condi- 
tion, both in the way of domestic food, 
such as is fed to cattle, and of native 
forage. Only by learning this can an 
intelligent answer be given to the ques- 
tions of how many acres of land and 
how much food is necessary for an ade- 
quate deer range and at what point this 
range will become overbrowsed and re- 
sult in erosion, serious damage to for- 
ests, and encroachment on food supply 
needed for domestic stock. 

The eight deer are small, accustomed 
to the touch of man, his smell and 
movements. They seem to like their 
new residence. Maewest, a mule-deer 
doe, occasionally has become bored and 
temperamentally indisposed. Homer, 
the boss buck of the lot, raises Ned, 














has to be coaxed onto the scales, picks 
fights, and is the bully of the herd. But 
the others, Slim, Sonny, Midget, Lady, 
and Rita, with the fawns, only mildly 
protest their changes of diet every 
twenty-one days, and their being weighed 
every week. Laboratory life has many 
advantages, including cigarettes awarded 
for good behavior and plenty of ear and 
back scratching from the attendants. 

As few plants have been analyzed for 
their food value (and this is one of the 
many things on which Prof. Nichol is 
working) the deer at first were fed corn, 
wheat, barley, and alfalfa. The Morri- 
son Feeding Standards, adopted for 
sheep and cattle, were used as a guide 
to determine the food volume required 
in deer diets. 

Again and again the twenty-one-day 
feeding periods were run with the deer 
weight checked constantly to watch its 
rise or fall. At first the deer didn’t take 
kindly to the domestic foods, but they 
finally decided that rolled oats, barley, 
and alfalfa were better than starving 
to death. Even the combinations of 
these foods were varied until the experi- 
menters knew to an ounce how much 
of any domestic food was required to 
keep the eight charges in good condi- 
tion. It was found that, on the aver- 
age, deer require six percent more food 
when domestic rations are used than is 
called for by Morrison’s Standards for 
sheep. When the deer are exercised, 
another fifteen percent has to be added 
to this amount. A still further increase 
of ten percent is in order when dry na- 
tive forage foods are fed the deer. Other 
variations are caused by the size of the 
deer, the condition of the weather and 
temperature, as well as by the individual 
idiosyncrasies of the deer themselves 


T WAS surprising to find the extent to 
which these differences were present. 
Maewest gains or loses weight accord- 
ing to the state of her nerves. Strange 
men upset her and, when additional 
laboratory fences were being built, she 
lost pounds. Upon the restoration of 
peace and quiet, she promptly regained 
her lost weight. 

Whitey, another laboratory lady, 
slipped off once for an unauthorized 
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The desert 

mule deer 

above likes 
cigarettes 

and often 

steals them 
from pockets 
of keepers. 
At right is 
a white-tail 
from Sonora 


union with an Arizona white-tail. Slim 
is a neuter deer injured during a fight 
with Homer during the rutting season. 
Since his metabolism consequently is 
not upset by mating, his placid disposi- 
tion induces few variations from his 
usual 181 pounds. Sonny, the little sev- 
enty-two-pound Sonoran white-tail, like- 
wise has no rutting worries. 

On the other hand, the rutting season 
is particularly upsetting to Homer. He 
dashes about his pen, cuts his head, and 
once had to be nursed back from death’s 
door. All the while his weight rises 
and falls like a thermometer. Yet in 
the fall of 1934 he bred four times with- 
out losing weight. Even the accumulated 
figures on Homer seem to throw the 
gathered statistics out of line; but he 
is the normal, average buck and it is 
this type, rather than the Slims and 
Sonnies, that must be handled on the 
open range. 

To make things a little more difficult, 
the deer objected to the changes made 
in their diet every twenty-one days. 
With each change the deer would take 
nly a small portion of the food into 
their mouths, roll it about the front 
teeth for awhile and then swallow it. 
No more would be eaten for a few hours 
but, if no ill effects resulted, they would 
return to the bins for more generous 
portions. It is this habit that makes 
the deer difficult to poison. 

After that first, slow tasting process, 
hey would eat heartily the first day 
ind then for several days afterwards 
purn their food until hunger drove 

em back to it. Habit then induced 
them to continue through the remainder 

f the three-week feeding period. 

With native foods it is much more 
ficult to gather accurate figures as 
‘9 the amount required than it is in the 
ise of domestic foods. For one thing, 
ithering the native browse is in itself 
task. The native plants are picked 
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and brought from miles away to 
the laboratory, where they are air 
dried on screens, and the leaves 
removed. The deer never eat 
tough stalks or stems. The re- 
sulting forage is weighed out, just 
as in the case of the domestic 
foods, and each type is kept care- 
fully separated from the others 
and credited to the charts. 

Some of these natural foods 
used in the laboratory are wild 
buckwheat, Calliandra, Acacia, 
silk-tassel, wild grape, careless 
weed, Arizona white and Emory 
oaks, mistletoe, juniper, bisnaga- 
cacti fruits, Portulaca, mesquite, 
false indigo, eysenhardtia, moun- 
tain mahogany, cliff rose, desert 
hackberry, manzanita, and all 
wild fruits and berries. Acorns 
and mushrooms, in season, are 
the outstanding favorite delicacies of 
the deer but their dependable foods are 
buckwheat, mountain mahogany, cliff 
rose, and oak leaves. 

They delight in all aromatic or acrid 
food such as wild cherry, grape, and 
false mesquite. Sonny, in fact, has 
grown fond of ants because of their bit- 
ing taste. He has worked out a very 
tricky system for capturing savory 
quantities of them. He leaves a lick of 
saliva on a wooden post, waits for the 
insects to swarm to the liquid and then, 
when the spot is black with them, 
swipes the lot into his mouth with his 
tongue. Tobacco, too, is a favorite food, 
probably because of its biting quality. 
Deer eat cigarettes, paper and all. 

One of the laboratory’s most impor- 
tant disclosures is the fact that deer 
are obstinate about what native foods 
they will eat at certain times of year. 
An abundant food supply may be at 
hand, either in the bins or on the open 
range on which the deer are turned 
loose for specified periods, yet they 


MEASURING DRINKING WATER 


The trough beside the fence is equipped with 
a recording device that checks the amount of 
water that evaporates and the amount consumed 


Themuledeershown 
below reaches high 
for a choice tidbit. 
Since it has been in 
the laboratory it 
has becomea pet of 
observers. The goat 
is its playfellow 














would almost rather starve than eat 
food they do not care for at that par- 
ticular time. 


At one time for instance, a range had 
a great deal of mahogany and cliff roses, 
but the deer spurned the roses and ate 
the mahogany. Deer will likewise pass 
by quantities of other native food in 
their search for what they like at that 
particular time of year. As a result of 
this, many survey parties have fallen 
into the error of saying that given 
ranges have plenty of deer food when 
actually the deer use that range only 
in their migration during the fall or 
spring when the food they like is not 
available in that area. 

The feeding problem is still further 
complicated by the fact that, when the 
type of food they want is lacking in 
their natural range, deer will not go 
elsewhere to find it. Through protec- 
tion, deer in the Kaibab National Forest 
increased so rapidly that forage became 
extremely low and their winter range 
a devastated (Continued on page 45) 
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Commander Dyott wearing a full beard to 
protect his face from stinging _ insects 
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By Commander 
G. M. DYOTT 


T WAS our first day in camp. The 
flaming tropical sun was sinking into 
the lap of the Brazilian jungle as 
Doc unpacked his favorite rifle. 
“What sort of dangers shall we be 
up against on this trip?’ he asked. 
“Insects,’’ I replied. ‘Millions of them, 
and it’s going to be a tough battle.” 
“But,” he persisted, “when it comes 
to wild beasts and prowling savages, 
how do you deal with them?” 


“Leave them alone,” I said, “and 
they won't bother us.” 
Doc hesitated a moment, his gaze 


resting affectionately on the assort- 
ment of firearms spread out before him. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked with 
genuine disappointment in his voice, 
“that we’ll have no need for these rifles 
—or even my revolver?” 

“That’s it exactly,” I replied. This 
unquestionably was a blow to my friend 
for he loved a good gun as much as I 
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did a good camera. Opinions differ as 
to the advisability of carrying firearms 
in South America, but in all my travels 

and I have covered a good many 
thousand miles—I have never had oc- 
casion to use any, except, of course, to 
shoot an odd bird or two for the pot. 
It is possible that a situation might 
arise when a rifle would be handy, but 
the chances are that the average man 
would get into greater trouble through 
using one than being 
without. 

On one of my early 
expeditions, I admit, I 
did pull a gun on a half- 
breed, but fortunately 
the magazine was empty 
and I had to employ 
other tactics to get out 
of an awkward situation. 
That taught me my first 
lesson in jungle diplo- 
macy. 

My point of view, how- 
ever, did not seem to 
damp Doc’s enthusiasm, 
for he shouldered a rifle 
for several days, con- 
stantly on the lookout 
for something to shoot. 
A week later the early- 
morning peace of our 
camp was rudely broken 
by angry growls from 
my companion. 

“These confounded in- 


interior and 


J HE tenderfoot this 


An ants’ nest high on a dead tree beside the author's camp in the Brazilian jungle 





The business end of one of the 
giant locusts which swarm over 
wide sections of the Brazilian 
lay waste every 
bit of vegetation they can find 


) into the wilds of the Amazon was 
prepared for jaguars but soon found 


his most savage foes were the insects 






sects are getting my goat!” he roared. 

I felt like saying, “They'll get more 
than that before we’re through,” but 
restrained the impulse and called back, 

“What’s the trouble, Doc?” 

“Trouble?” he retorted, angrily, ‘“‘just 
look at this! My best pair, too.” He 
held up a boot for my inspection. It was 
certainly a sad-looking ruin. Some 
hungry ants had come along during the 
night and riddled it. 

Carregador ants, as 
they are called, are one 
of the worst pests in 
Brazil. They make 
camp life unbearable, 
and render some areas 
unfit for human occu- 
pation. Doc soon real- 
ized that ants were 
more to be feared than 
jaguars. The work of 
the expedition and ou! 
tiring daily marches 
were nothing com 
pared with the effort 
expended in combat- 
ing insects. No matter 
where we pitched ou! 
tents the carregado 
ants would find then 
and the sight of th 
first ant or two wa 
our signal to mov 
Sometimes, in order t 
camp, we had to hac 
down trees and shrul 
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Spun by colony spiders, this curtain almost 
blocked a trail. The web of these strange 
jungle creatures is as strong as heavy twine 









One night's damage by carregador ants. Their meanest 
trick is eating sleeping nets to let in the mosquitoes 


to make a suitable clearing and in doing 
so would wreck the homes of myriads 
of insects. All these insects had to seek 
new nesting places and, in the confusion 
that followed, we were the sufferers, 
especially the first night, before things 
had a chance to settle down. Fire ants 
would be running over the ground in 
millions, and woe betide anyone who 
walked barefoot. The sting of those 
ants was like creeping fire. 

Sleeping as we did on cots protected 
by mosquito nets, many varieties of 
crawling creatures were held in check, 
at least for a time. The fire ants, for 
some unknown reason, would not ven- 
ture up the legs of the cots, but, if 
carregador ants arrived and found 
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The author's companion 
tries to protect himself 
from a swarm of an odd 
kind of stingless bee 
that crawls into ears 
and nostrils, and even 
flies into cooking food 


With its giant pincers, 
the rhino beetle is one 
of the fiercest-looking 
of the jungle bugs, yet, 
luckily for explorers, 
it is entirely harmless 











nothing on the ground to de- 
vour, they would climb up and 
make a meal of the net. In 
the stillness of the night we 
could hear them munching 
away. At regular intervals 
we would have to wake up 
and scan the ground with 
flash lamps to see what the 
enemy was up to. Many 
times we would wake up, 
itching all over, and conscious 
of mosquitoes buzzing about. Investiga- 
tion showed the ants busy clipping large 
holes in the nets and a string of mos- 
quitoes flying in and out—but mostly in. 

I know of nothing more important 
on an expedition than to sleep snugly 
at night, yet, in spite of all our pre- 
cautions, we seldom had a good night’s 
rest. A mosquito bar is more important 





than a dozen rifles, and Doc soon fell in 
with my views, although insects af- 
fected us differently. For instance, 
sand fleas drove him crazy, whereas 
if they behaved themselves and did not 
leap about too much they never trou- 
bled me. On the other hand, Doc seemed 
to be immune to mosquitoes, although 
in my case one mosquito could almost 
ruin a night’s rest. 

If our efforts could have been directed 
wholly against ants and mosquitoes it 
would not have been so bad, but there 
were other insects to contend with, 
and, as a rule, the smaller they were, 
the more troublesome they could be. 
We saw many enormous rhino beetles 

frightful-looking monsters but quite 
harmless—and centipedes also of great 
size. Then there were the polvero, or 
dust flies, so (Continued on page 62) 





A centipede, one of the most dangerous insects encountered by travelers in the tropical 
forests of Brazil. The kind shown walks on 142 legs and every one of them is poisonous 
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Gil Shoots Enough DUCKS 











After his guests are settled in the 
best spots, Gil goes off by himself 


IL WAGNER is one of those 
confounded duck hunters who 
always get the limit. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if he'd 

only be human about it, but he isn’t. 
He’s more like a ghost. He never seems 
to fire off his gun. He goes out into the 
marsh after everybody else has gone, 
and pokes around with his little boat, 
as though he didn’t care if he ever saw 
another duck. And that just after the 
rest of us have spent hours pulling and 
pushing our boat around the flats, 
swearing and shouting to each other to 
look at the shot we just made. 

Then, when Gil comes in, he brings 
the limit. To make it worse, he has a 
way of pretending he’s got only three 
or four ducks, while to the rest of us 
that many ducks apiece would look like 
a couple of limits. It’s downright ag- 
gravating. 

George Jones, Gil’s pal, who like my- 
self is a frequent guest at Gil’s place 
on the Illinois River, sometimes finds 
Gil hard to take. George is always up 
before dawn. He can never find his 
boots, and his shouting wakes up every- 
body in the place. Then, whenever any- 
body gets up, George puts him to work 
looking for his special duck hat. Gil 
never gets up till last but he dresses so 
fast that George swears he sleeps with 
his duck clothes on. 

In the evening things are about the 
same. George and I try to outshout 
each other to tell the rest of the boys 
about our best shots. We always have 
a choice selection of excuses for not 
getting the limit, and our arguments 
last far into the night. Gil comes in 
with the limit, takes off his boots, sits 
down before the stove and goes to sleep. 

Before we go to bed, George and I 
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spend hours oiling up our guns, getting 
them ready for the next day, and ar- 
ranging our shells. Gil just shoves his 
gun in a corner. When we start out, he 
never seems sure which gun is his. 

To put the matter simply, Gil is 
enough to drive an ordinary, everyday 
duck hunter nuts. As a matter of fact, 
we've often talked about firing him off 
the squad on the grounds of excessive 
efficiency. The only trouble is he owns 
the place where we hunt. He calls it 
the Wagner Game Farm, and he runs 
it by remote control from Chicago, 
where he is a lawyer. It’s my private 
opinion that the game farm is just a 
fancy excuse for having the duck-shoot- 
ing place. 

Gil is a lone shooter. He sees that his 
guests are all settled in the best spots, 
then he goes poking around with his 
little boat. The only time you see Gil is 
when you’re not getting very good 
shooting. If you stand in a blind long 
enough without getting a shot, the en- 
trance to your blind will be darkened, 
and in will pop Gil, right out of thin air, 
covered with mud from head to foot and 
soaking wet. 

“Come with me,” he says. 

So you get into Gil’s boat. He makes 


He knew the trick of getting the 
limit but when he tried to teach 
a pal he got into a predicament 
that will give you a hearty laugh 
By DONALD HOUGH 


When | fired, the 
\. recoil dropped me 
» into Gil's lap and 
the coaming of the 
cockpit went under. 
Gil got soaking wet 


you sit while he takes the pole. Pretty 
soon you come to a blind. 

“Get into that blind,” he orders. 

So you get into the blind and Gil 
starts back to the blind you just left. 
Well, the first thing you know, the 
ducks start coming in. You hit a few, 
and miss a lot more, and, when it’s time 
to go in, you have a half dozen fine 
ducks. All this time you are sorry 
about Gil having to take your old blind. 
You don’t hear a shot from that di- 
rection and you feel like a hog with 
all these ducks. 

You pole your boat in during the 
late afternoon, rehearsing the effusive 
apology you’re going to make to Gil. 
You begin to feel embarrassed about 
showing up with your fine string of 
ducks. But, when you get there, you 
find Gil has got the limit. 

I want to tell you about one time in 
particular. The day was toward the 
end of October. It was a calm, brilliant- 
ly sunny, and so hot we couldn’t wear 
our hunting coats. There wasn’t a rip- 
ple on the water. A perfect day for 
golf or making love, but ordinarily it 
would have left much to be desired for 
bagging ducks. 

On this day, however, ten thousand 
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ducks darkened a whole section of the 
lake. When clouds of them rose into 
the air you could hear the roar two 
miles away. And, believe it or not, 
simply by sitting on the water and 
feeding the ducks made a constant, 
low-pitched murmur. 

When we went out in the morning, I 
decided I would shoot over one of the 
holes back in the marsh, hoping some 
mallards would circle around. George 
took a blind out at the edge of the 
marsh. Gil couldn’t decide what to do. 
He took his little duck boat and started 
slowly out across the calm water of the 
lake, toward the other end of the marsh. 

I stood in my blind for three hours 
and didn’t get even a long shot. About 
1 o’clock George came over, and for 
once in his life he had a marvelous idea. 

“We'll never see a duck,” he said. 

“T heard Gil shoot a couple of times,”’ 
I countered. 

“Shooting at high ones,” said George. 
Then he sprang his idea. “Let’s go sit 
on the porch and see if we can drink a 
few steins of beer.” 

We nearly broke our backs in our 
haste to get in. And soon we were sit- 
ting on the porch with a big pitcher 
between us, watching the ducks out on 
the lake. Presently we saw Gil coming 
across in his little boat. George sud- 
denly sat up very straight. ‘“What’s 
that he’s got on the forward deck of his 
boat?” he asked. “Can it be ducks?” 

He went into the house and came out 
with binoculars and took a look. Then 
he turned to me with a queer expres- 
sion on his face. 

“That little gink has got a bunch of 
ducks!”’ he exploded. 

Gil poled his boat easily up to the end 
of the dock, which is 200 yards from 
the house, and we could see him lifting 
the heavy bunch of ducks to his shoul- 
der. Because it was a hot day, he 
walked in slowly. He didn’t have to tell 
us. We knew. He had the limit. 

When he got to the porch, he let the 
ducks fall to the ground and wiped the 
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perspiration from his face. Then he 
looked at me. 

“Get your boots on and let’s go,” he 
said. 

I tried to persuade him to come in and 
sit down and talk it over, but he kept 
looking at me steadily. 

“This is once,” he said, “when you’re 
going to do exactly what I tell you. No 
questions. All you do is obey orders. You 
get your boots on and come with me.” 
I did. 


HE boat we used was a little pump- 

kin-seed, barely big enough for one 
adult hunter. But, somehow or other, 
Gil got us both into it. Both ends were 
under water. He made me sit facing 
forward. With the pole he pushed that 
little boat partly over and partly 
through the water. We went toward the 
other side of the marsh, among a lot of 
stumps. Every few minutes a few 
ducks would leave the big flock in the 
middle of the lake and work along this 
end of the marsh. They flew high. 

“There’s just one fraction of a second 
when they’re in range, and you have to 
fire right then,” Gil explained. 

So I got my gun ready. There we sat, 
on that calm water, among those 
stumps, with the sun beating down on 
us. Along came some ducks, right and 
left, flying high. 

“What was the matter with those 
ducks?” asked Gil. 

“They were too high,” I said. 

“The next ones that come along like 
that, you crack them,” said Gil. 

The cockpit of the little boat was so 
small that, when Gil and I sat 





I got both the ducks at one shot. You 
don’t have to believe this. They were 
only wounded. With Gil poling vigor- 
ously, we chased the ducks and finally 
killed both of them. Then we went 
ashore and dumped the water out of 
the boat. When we got back, the shots 
were all the same. The only ducks real- 
ly in range were the ones directly over- 
head. So I had to shoot straight up. 
The only way you can shoot a duck 
directly overhead from a dinky boat 
that’s already half under water is to lie 
back almost flat. 

Another thing that made my job 
harder was the gun. As my friends 
know, I own no gun. It’s been my argu- 
ment for years that there’s no use hav- 
ing a gun unless you have shells, just 
as it would be foolish to have a buggy 
if you didn’t have a horse. Since I 
never have got together, at one time, 
enough shells to make it worth while 
to get a gun, I always have to use 
somebody else’s gun. The gun I was 
using today was a double-barrelled one 
which once belonged to Gil’s great- 
grandfather. It was a 12 gauge. The 
inside of the long barrels were so pitted 
and rusted that every time I shot, the 
gun gave me a ten-ton kick. 

The trigger guard hit my finger every 
shot, and before long my finger was all 
swelled up. Besides, my shoulder was 
sore, with the result that I flinched and 
gave ground as much as possible each 
time I pulled the trigger. In the tiny 
boat, giving ground usually meant giv- 
ing ground into Gil’s ribs. 

Before (Continued on page 68) 





down, I was practically sitting 
in his lap. The water came up 
to the coaming of the cockpit 
in the rear. This was what 
you could call close quarters. 
About the only shots I could 
make were straight ahead and 
to my left. If I tried to shoot 
directly overhead, I fell back 
into Gill’s lap. To swing the 
gun to the right and still keep 
the boat above water was out 
of the question. 

Along came a single duck, a 
mallard. He was flying to my 
left. I fired but he must have 
been out of range. The sound 
of the shot seemed to attract 
other ducks, and a couple of 
widgeon swept overhead. They, 
too, were high. I waited until 
they were directly overhead, 
and fired. The recoil dropped 
me into Gil’s lap and the extra 
weight pushed the coaming of 
the cockpit under. The water 
poured in, mostly on Gil. 












































When the clouds of ducks on that part of the lake 
took the air you could hear the roar two miles off 







Usually, Gil pokes around 
little boat as if 


' = in his 
“a he didn't care whether he 


saw any ducks or not. Yet 
he always comes back with 
the limit. We wanted to 
fire him off the squad 
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The crowd watching a shoot-off at 
Vandalia, With such high scoring, 
numerous shoot-offs are inevitable 


Has TRAPSHOOTING 


F I should see Rip Van Winkle 
on the street in the near fu- 
ture, I'd feel like rushing up 
to him and saying, “Shake 

hands, old fellow. I know just how you 
feel!” 

For, after an absence of several 
years, I have just returned from the 
Grand American Handicap held at Van- 
dalia, Ohio, and the experience has beena 
little upsetting to my old-fashioned ideas. 

To get warmed up again after my 
long hibernation, I took part in the six- 
teen-yard Vandalia Open Champion- 
ship that preceded the Vandalia Handi- 
cap event and broke 196. Well, sir, I 
felt pretty pleased with myself. I was 
in an early squad and the bad news 
hadn't yet begun to come in. Judging 
from the last Grand American program 
in which I had participated, I felt that 
my score was nothing to be ashamed of. 
It wouldn’t be tops, maybe, but it ought 
to make trouble for some one. I'd try to 
take my success gracefully. 

Then I was introduced to a new and 
strange trapshooting world that had 
grown up while I had been asleep back 
East. My education continued through- 
out the following week. 

It wasn’t long before perfect or near- 
perfect scores began to roll in. The 200 
straight of Walter Beaver from Ber- 
wyn, Pa., was the first. Others’ scores 
were so close to his that if any one had 
been in between he would have been 
squeezed to death. 

Came the dawn of another day. I 
still wasn’t quite sure what it was all 
about. Just a bad dream, maybe. To- 
day, Monday, would be different. With- 
out hope, I suppose, the human race 
might as well cease to exist. 
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Six perfect scores on the board after a 8 Aoatieg in the oe 80 Never 
in the history of the tourney were so many 200-straight scores posted in one day 


Well, Monday was different; decided- 
ly so. There were only seventeen full 
scores of 100 chalked up on the big 
blackboard in the middle of the grounds 
after the morning rounds had been 
completed. Does it matter that the 
glare of a hot sun melted some of them 
down to mere 199’s or slightly less? 
There were still four 200 straights left 
to astonish some of the boys who gazed 
at the board with mouths open. 

From this point on, we will let men- 
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tion of my own scores, which were mo- 
notonously the same each day, slide si- 
lently out of the picture for I was be- 
coming more and more aware of the 
fact that I was living in a new world 
where ninety-eight percent was only a 
fair score for a Class B shooter and 
nothing short of perfection could be 
counted on for a win; where the world’s 
long-run record was stretched to 635 
by Beaver; a world where at that tour- 
nament alone a run of 465 straight tar- 
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By Tracy Lewis 


gets was made by B. C. Butts, a frail, 
little 128-pound shooter from Ferndale, 
Mich., using a nine and one-half-pound 
gun, only to have his official run beaten 
on Wednesday by the 487 straight of 
Hale Jones, a calm and talented young 
man from East Alton, Ill. Unofficially, 
I might add, the 50 straight made by 
Butts in his shoot-off with Crothers 
should be added to his run, bringing it 
to 515. 


Nor were these surprising develop-. 


ments confined to Class AA alone. To 
take Monday as a sample, a perfect 
score won in Class A, as John Taylor, of 
Newark, Ohio, made a 200 in his first 
appearance as an amateur after his 
long and brilliant years as a profession- 
al. Ninety-nine percent, or 198, succeed- 
ed only in tying for the first three places 
in Class B. In Class C, it took a healthy 
197 to win; in Class D a 196. A score of 
195 and two totals of 192 each were 
turned in by Class E shooters—the nov- 
ices, you know, who are expected to call 
the doctor if they break more than 
eighty-four percent. 








Mark Arie, who can always be counted on as 
a likely winner when hard targets are thrown 


Nees a long lay-off, an Eastern trapshot returns to the Grand 


American Handicap to find that nothing less than perfection has 


a chance. Will this high scoring dampen interest in the game 


and discourage the youngsters? Here are some expert opinions 
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Elmer Torge, Champion of Champions, 
found 200 an easy matter in the singles 


You've all read the accounts of the 
Grand American so I won't go into the 
details of the scores of the other days, 
for each day provided the same as- 
tounding sixteen-yard-target totals as 
the one before. And, wherever you 
went, you kept bumping into persons 
who were walking around in a trance, 
wondering what had happened to trap- 
shooting. Even men whose names are 
mentioned only in reverent whispers by 
children of trapshooting parents—men 
like Mark Arie, who made Champaign, 
Ill., famous, and Frank Troeh, of Port- 
land, Oregon—could be seen scratching 
their heads in front of the pay-off sheet, 
wondering why ninety-eight or ninety- 
nine percent wasn’t in the money. 

Toward the end of the week, several 
of us Rip Van Winkles got tired of 
bumping into one another and sat down 
in one of the tents to talk things over. 

“What has happened to trapshoot- 
ing?’ asked one mystified shooter. 
“Has it become too easy?” 

“It apparently hasn’t become too easy 
for you,” retorted an unfeeling friend. 
“T haven’t noticed your name on the 
blackboard all week.” 

But the other was too bewildered to 
be bothered by personal feelings. 

“Think of it,” he said. “I broke 198 
one day and (Continued on page 83) 
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The bull with the unusual horns 
had challenged his team's right 
to pass and, after frightening 
the horses badly, sauntered off 


N ALL probability, the Freak would never have seen the 
first snowfall had he not been endowed by nature with as 
strange a set of antlers as ever lay back upon the shoul- 
ders of a bull moose. While symmetrical and quite heavy 

in structure, his horns lacked the broad, flat blades charac- 
teristic of his species. Instead, the formidable-looking head 
pieces were as forked and flared almost as the antlers of a 
wapiti, or American elk. Because of this, the unusual moose 
was allowed to travel on unmolested that rainy afternoon 
when Joe Sibel first observed his giant black form along the 
Big Muskeg. 

Joe is not exactly a woodsman, but each winter he takes 
the worst that the wild Bonaparte Plateau in Canada has to 
offer, and comes back for more. It’s his job to drive a heavy 
truck over Dead Man Road, which struggles from Savona, 
British Columbia, over mountainous passes and through a 
tangled wilderness to the Vidette mine, forty-eight miles 
distant. Two or three times each week he must carry sup- 
plies to the miners and return with gold concentrate. Bliz- 
zard, cold, flood, wind, and mechanical disaster may delay 
him, but they never stop him. 

Dead Man Road penetrates portions of the finest moose 
country of the plateau. During the shooting season, there- 
fore, Joe’s traveling companion is a battered .303 Savage. 
To him a trophy means little or nothing, but a winter’s 
supply of meat for his family is very important. 

Late on a damp, sullen afternoon in early September, just 
after a downpour had made every low spot along the little- 
traveled road a treacherous undertaking for his big red 
truck, Joe was having difficulty getting through a narrow 
neck of swamp which joins the Big Muskeg. The dual 
wheels were slipping deep into the relentless bog. Joe, 
shouldering a double-bladed ax, got out and began to fell 
jack pines with which to build a corduroy roadbed across 
the nearly impassable stretch. While he was swinging his 
ax, his roving eye caught a violent movement of the wil- 
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lows 200 yards out on the muskeg. Joe dropped his ax and 
crept back to the truck for his rifle. 

From a point of vantage, he watched the animal work 
through the high muskeg willows. He assumed that the 
animal was a moose and, judging from the noise it made, 
probably a bull; but he could not be certain as yet, for it 
was hidden by the dense, rambling vegetation. As it was 
coming his way, the hunter sat quietly and waited. The 
day was fading rapidly. Soon it would be twilight. 

Presently the animal mounted a rise of land, and Joe saw 
a fine array of antlers above the willows. A black nose 
was thrust forward to question each faint breeze. Joe’s 
gun leaped to his shoulder, and his keen eye lined the open 
sights at a point slightly below the head. But just as his 
tensed finger was about to press the trigger, he paused and 
lowered his rifle. Just what sort of an animal was this? 

In the gray light he beheld a good rack of horns, but a 
rack without blades. Then it couldn’t be a moose, despite 
the massive black head. Yet elk in this section of the 
Bonaparte were so uncommon that there was no recognized 
shooting season on the species. Joe needed meat, but he 
wasn’t a law breaker. 

The air currents of the muskeg basin must have carried 
a danger scent to the animal, for he suddenly whirled into 
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the dense willows and thrashed off toward the deep timber. 
“That bull,’”’ mused Joe as it disappeared, “acts more like a 
moose.” He hiked over to the rise whére the animal had 
been standing and examined the broad, wide-cleft tracks. 
“Too big for a wapiti,” thought Joe. He followed the trail 
until he found some droppings. 

“Well, I'll be a dirty Siwash!” 
“That was a moose with freak horns!” 

And so the moose with the strangely wrought antlers 
got its name. 

A story concerning the Freak was told about two weeks 
later by a boy who lived on a little muskeg homestead just 
; off Dead Man Road. Returning from a visit to a neighbor- 

# ing ranch, he had come upon a moose with bladeless horns 
right on the road not far from the Big Muskeg. The bull 
had challenged his team’s right to pass, but, just as the 
horses became almost uncontrollable from fright, the Freak 

: had sauntered off, as if satisfied with his bluff. 

x This incident seemed to indicate that the strange moose 

2 was ranging one locality, at least for a time. During the 
latter part of September and all through October and 
November various parties of hunters made it a point to 
comb the area surrounding the Big Muskeg. And, while 
two or three fine bulls were killed thereabout, the Freak 
was not among them. No doubt the extraordinary bull had 
been driven to more healthful ranges. Then, late in Nov- 
ember, word came by moccasin telegraph that a moose with 
irregular horns had been shot over near Bonaparte Lake, 
twenty miles away. Folks along Dead Man Road be- 
lieved that the Freak had gone to the last round-up. 

j The winter freeze-up came, with its fierce, quiet cold that 

3 sometimes dropped to 40 degrees below zero. But, despite 
the extreme temperatures, trucking was simplified, for 
now the swampy hollows were solidly frozen. One frigid 
morning Joe Sibel managed a successful shot at a young 
bull moose right alongside the road. His winter’s meat 
was assured and his hunting over for the season. 

Early the next September, a companion and I ventured 
onto the Bonaparte Plateau, stopping at the ranch of P. E. 
Wilson, located about nine miles from the Vidette mine. 
Joe Sibel frequently visited Wilson’s, sometimes spending 
the night there, and it was not long before we became ac- 

: quainted with him and heard-the story of the Freak. Joe 

had never quite forgiven himself for failing to recognize 
the beast as a moose. 






he exclaimed aloud. 
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For five days we searched the shores of Bull Lake hoping to surprise the 
big moose at his evening drink, but neither of us caught a glimpse of him 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


A week after our arrival a muscular Swede who 
worked at the Vidette surprised us by saying he 
recently had seen an animal that was half moose 
and half wapiti. Joe was all interest. 

“Old Freak,” he said. 

By questioning the Swede, we learned that he 
had seen the unnatural moose near Bull Lake, 
about eight miles from the Big Muskeg. The fol- 
lowing morning my partner and I took heavy rifles 
and, with a capable guide, began a systematic 
search of the area around Bull Lake, working as 
far north as the Big Muskeg. 

It was evident that recently several bulls and 
quite a number of cows had been ranging there- 
about. We saw willows and alders with sections 
of their trunks stripped clean of bark by the mas- 
saging of mighty horns. And there were occasional 
bull wallows which had been gouged out by sharp- 
cloven hoofs. For five days we searched for the 
Freak but saw only two cow moose. At length, 
a fine mule buck fell before our rifles, and we 
chose to call the hunt a success. 

Joe Sibel, of course, carefully watched the stretches along 
Dead Man Road. But September merged into October, and 
still he had killed no meat for the rapidly approaching win- 
ter. Then a warm, rainy spell made the road all but im- 
passable to any gasoline vehicle other than Joe’s heavy, red, 
dual-wheeled truck. Anyone wishing to go to Savona, there- 
fore, generally traveled with Joe. 

One crisp, sunny morning I was on his passenger list. 
Besides Joe and myself there were two Italian miners on the 
back with gold concentrate. Now and then on the crooked, 
slippery road we sank so deeply into the mire that it seemed 
to me a miracle when the metal Titan pulled itself free. Then 
over rod after rod of log corduroy, the truck bounced and 
jolted, rumbling like thunder. 

“It’s a wonder this racket doesn’t scare all the game out 
of the country,’ I remarked. 

“That,” said Joe, “doesn’t scare the moose and deer as 


much as some one just walking through the bush.” 
Joe had hardly finished his 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Joe Sibel, the truck driver who finally bagged the curious 
moose, with the head and bladeless antlers of the animal 











































It took six and a 
half hours to land 
the 780-pound 
tuna shown in 
stern of boat. And 
every pound was 
dynamite, During 
the battle the 
author lost five 
pounds, Below he 
pumps hard on a 
big fish after it 
finishes one of its 
remarkable runs 





By NED SCHAFER 


IKE virtually every other angler who 
goes outside to fish, I have always 
had an overpowering ambition to 
tie intosomething really big. I have, 

of course, enjoyed salt-water angling 
for the mere fun of the thing and, at 
times, have been content to take what- 
ever size and species of fish the water 
had to offer. Still the urge to tangle 
with a giant persisted. 

About five years ago I bought my 
own boat and set out in earnest to satis- 
fy my ambition. Big tuna were fre- 
quently reported off the Cholera Banks, 
about fifteen miles off Sandy Hook at 
the entrance to New York harbor. Each 
time a rumor drifted in, I went out and 
looked around, but the big tuna had 
always fled by the time I arrived. 

With growing impatience, I began to 
buttonhole every angler I knew who 
had ever hooked or seen a tuna. But, 
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though I _ put 
these friends 
through what 
amounted to a 
third degree as to 
the probable lo- 
cation, habits, and 
appetite of tuna, 
I had still to be- 
hold a big one. 

Then, a little 
more than a year 
ago, I succeeded in getting four heavy 
strikes. There was no doubt that they 
had been made by huge tuna. But I 
never saw the fish. They took one nine- 
ounce tip and a twelve-thread line, and 
raced off with two heavier lines, one of 
twenty-four threads, the other of thirty- 
six. 

This experience made me desperate. 
I was turning over various daring enter- 
prises in my mind when I heard about 
Nova Scotia tuna. Thomas Howell and 
Arthur de Cordova tied into a 683- 
pound tuna near Liverpool and fought 
the monster for sixty-two and a half 
hours before boating it. 

As soon as these fortunate anglers 
got back to New York, I began to pes- 
ter them for details about their exploit. 
With more patience than they could be 
expected to have with any one as per- 
sistent as I was, they gave me the de- 
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tails of their remarkable capture. They 
had used,- they said, 12/0 reels and 
thirty-six-thread line. And, they cau- 
tioned me, I had best look up Capt. 
Joseph Penney if I wanted a suitable 
boat and a skipper who knew. rod-and- 
reel angling for giant tuna. 

I had no problem now, it appeared, 
but that of getting in touch with Pen- 
ney. Traveling to Liverpool offered no 
difficulties whatever for I had men- 
tioned the prospect to Bert and Joe, 
two aviator friends, and they had im- 
mediately invited me to fly up with 
them. Finally, by telegraph, I arranged 
with Penney to take our party out. 

We gathered every kind of tackle and 
equipment that might possibly be called 
for, feather lures, hooks of various 
weights, and two heavy grades of stain- 
less-steel, airplane-cable leaders. For 
lines, we took two 500-yard, thirty- 
thread, and-two 500-yard, twenty-four 
thread. The only large reels we had 
were a 9/0 Atlapac and a 10/0 Hardy, 
but we had several reels for our light 
split-bamboo rods. The big reels wer‘ 
to be used on two heavy hickory rods 
one of which weighed sixteen ounces 
the other twenty-one. 

When it came to getting away, w' 
found our tackle made an uncomfort 
able load for the plane but, by som« 
ingenious packing, we managed to stow 
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it aboard. We took off from North 
Beach Airport on Long Island and 
headed for St. John, New Brunswick, 
where we stayed overnight. The next 
day we crossed the Bay of Fundy and 
made for Halifax. We covered the last 
100 miles to Liverpool by automobile. 

There we found everything in readi- 
ness for an early start the next morn- 
ing. Capt. Penney, we discovered, was 
not more than thirty but he impressed 
us at once as a man who knew his 
business. The first thing he did was to 
examine our tackle. Even our two 
heavy rods he thought too light for a 
long battle with a big tuna. He was 
apologetic on one point, however. He 
was having the engine of his own boat 
repaired and would have to take us out 
on a boat belonging to a friend: 

We didn’t realize the significance of 
this apology until we reached the docks 
about 6 o’clock the next morning. The 
friend’s boat was an antiquated thirty- 
two footer with a skimpy cabin for- 
ward. The fishing chair in the stern 
was a makeshift affair with a remov- 
able back. The power plant was a 
Model A Ford engine which had never 
been converted for marine use. 

Although the month was August, the 
air was sharp and, for the first half hour 
of cruising around the harbor, we hud- 
dled around the pot-bellied coal stove in 
the cabin to keep warm. During the 
cruise we hailed several mackerel fish- 
ermen just outside the harbor and 
learned that they had already sighted 

























BAITING THE HUGE HOOKS 


For bait mackerel weighing one and a 
half pounds was used. One is shown 
above. On the right is the full outfit 
of split-bamboo rods. For the big fel- 
low Schafer used a sixteen-ounce tip 
{extreme right), 400 yords of twenty- 
four-thread flax line on a 9/0 reel 
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This angler had enjoyed 
all kinds of fishing but 
he found he had never 
known real excitement 
until he met these finny 


monsters off Nova Scotia 
¢ 7 


a great many large tuna that morning. 

We had decided that I was to be the 
first to try for a tuna. On the first at- 
tempt I used a sixteen-ounce tip and 
400 yards of twenty-four-thread line on 
our 9/0 reel. To a fifteen-foot length of 
double line, I attached fifteen feet of 
heavy, stainless-steel airplane cable and 
a 14/0 hook. For bait I used a 12-inch 
mackerel. 

While we waited Capt. Penney tossed 
mackerel chum overboard. After about 
ten minutes he shouted, “There he 
goes!’’ No one else had seen a thing, 
but five seconds later a giant swirl ap- 
peared on the surface. The captain 
shouted again and once more appeared 
the telltale swirl. Our excitement was 
intense. Somebody dropped a box of 
wooden matches on the deck of the 
boat and I almost jumped overboard. 
The shouts and swirls were repeated a 
half dozen times. Then, Bert, 
Joe, and I saw the tuna. What 
a sight! 

Swimming at a terrific 
speed, six or eight abreast, 
these monsters would charge 
by, about fifteen feet below 
the surface of the crystal- 
clear water. Each time a rank 
dashed past, the free-drifting 
mackerel chum disappeared. 
I was dangling my line over- 
board, but these tuna were 
wise fish. Every mackerel in 
the water disappeared except 
the one on my line. Then in 
a flash my bait vanished. I 
hardly felt the strike, for my 
line snapped like a thread. 
It was unbelievable. Too 
much drag, too much some- 





thing. Boy! This was certainly fishing! 

Bert had another outfit all set. He 
was so excited we couldn’t make him 
wait to get into the seat where he at 
least had a butt rest. He wouldn’t even 
wait to put the harness on. Because his 
outfit was heavier (a twenty-one-ounce 
tip, 10/0 reel, and _ thirty-six-thread 
line), he had no qualms about this sort 
of fishing. He’d show ’em! His bait 
went overboard. 

The water boiled all around us in 
big swirls with high, foaming, white 
centers. Now and again a big, broad 
back and sharp black fin came clear of 
the water and then a high thrashing 
tail. Our blood pressure was terrific. 

Zowie! Bert’s bait disappeared. The 
yank caught him unawares and he al- 
most went out of the boat. The fish was 
hooked. A hundred yards of line melted 
from the reel. Then suddenly the line 
slackened, and we saw the fish, a 
monstrous creature, flashing on the 
surface and coming right for the boat. 
With a quick dive he passed under it. 
Bert didn’t have time to pass his rod 
around the stern. The rod hit the side 
of the boat, and rod and line snapped 
with a report like a .22. Everybody im- 
mediately started to criticize everybody 
else. It was decided to give me just one 
more chance. 

I rigged up the light outfit again. It 
would have taken too long to prepare 
a heavier one. I loosened the drag; I 
was not going to take any chances this 
time. With everything set, the harness 
attached to the reel, the rod seated in 
the butt rest on the chair, I waited. 

In ten minutes the tuna came back, 
race horses, plowing along with effort- 
less yet phenomenal speed. Once more 
my bait vanished. I saw the fish that 
took it. He looked smaller than the 
others. 

The impact of the first strike was ter- 
rific. Off he went, straight for shore, 
100, 200 yards. Then he slowed up. 
Capt. Penney started the motor. We 
were off to get some line in. Meanwhile 
I’d lost another 100 yards, which left 
about fifty. The temptation to put on 
drag, to thumb the line, was strong. I 
tried thumbing. The reel was so hot it 
burned me. A good thing it did. Other- 
wise the fish would have broken the 
line. By now I was gaining line, slowly, 
very slowly. (Continued on page 79) 
























This fiberoid box, fourteen inches long, eighteen inches wide and four and a half inches 
deep, holds in compact form a variety of needed equipment, from solvent to sewing kit 


OMFORT on a hunting or camp- 

ing trip is a matter of thought 

and planning, rather than of 
money. Yet your entire trip, which you 
have been anticipating for the better 
part of a year, may be spoiled by a lit- 
tle lack of foresight or knowledge on 
your part. You must have the right 
sort of equipment, neither too much nor 
too little of it. 

Any outfit, of course, is somewhat a 
matter of taste as to detail, but, funda- 
mentally, hunting is about the same 
wherever you go. You know you are 
going to sleep and walk. You will en- 
counter hot and cold 
weather, and rain. And 
the nights are just as 
dark and the rain just as 
wet in the Adirondacks 
as in British Columbia. 
As far as I am concerned, 
the same standard outfit 
goes with me each trip, 
with slight additions or 
subtractions according 
to the season, no matter 
what kind of a country 
I am going to hunt. 

The bed, of course, 
comes first. You will 
spend nearly as much 
time in it as you spend 
hunting. Yet the novice 
on his first trip usually 
overlooks it or leaves it 
to chance. He is apt to 
take a pair of blankets 
from his home and let it 


go at that. 

After a good deal of 
experimenting with 
everything from _ four- 


point blankets to wool- 
filled quilts and bags, I 
have found the large-size, 
arctic, eider-down bag is 
perfection for tempera- 
tures from 40 above zero 
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to 30 below. For colder weather I fold 
a blanket under the bag, and, at tem- 
peratures higher than 40 above when 
the bag is too warm, I sleep on it and 
pull the blanket over me. For this pur- 
pose, I take a single wool blanket. 

In my bed roll I carry also an extra, 
lightweight, waterproof tarp, seven by 
nine feet. On occasion I have used this 
as a hammock, tent, dining-table shel- 
ter, camp-fire shelter, bath tub, auto- 
mobile cover, wagon cover, and as a 
tarpaulin for my bed. It weighs two 
and a half pounds, but it’s worth its 
transportation. 


Roy Chapman Andrews Says: 


AM a great believer in comfort in camp. Hardships are a 

nuisance. The difference between comfort and discomfort, 
either in camp or on the trail, is often a matter of only a 
little thought and of knowing how to do things. 
| went shooting with Bill Newsom in New Brunswick last Novem- 
ber. The equipment he had was a revelation. It wasn't that 
he took so much, but that he had exactly the right things and 
every article of equipment filled some special need. | never 
saw so many gadgets so important as the ones he had devel- 
oped. It was only a matter of consideration and ingenuity. | 
could mention a dozen things, which | would never have thought 
of, that were exceedingly useful. And | consider myself a pretty 
good man on field equipment, as living in the little-known 
corners of the earth has been my life job. 
| defy any one to read this article and not get some new ideas. 


And | may say that every one of them is likely to be good. 
AO REELED BLE ALS Ss, + ROLLE De 





Comfort 


By WILLIAM 


For years I have never camped with- 
out an air mattress. Before I used one, 
I considered these not only cold to sleep 
on, but too effeminate for a tough-hided 
hunter. Then one night I came to camp 
after dark in the rain. No boughs were 
available, but one of the guides offered 
me his air mattress. Since then, a forty- 
eight-inch mattress has been a perma- 
nent fixture in my bed roll. Camps on 
hard-wood ridges, where no boughs are 
available, no longer hold any terrors 
for me. I know I’m going to get a good 
night’s rest, which is half the secret of 
keeping in good condition outdoors. 

Of course, this bed would be an un- 
bearable burden to a hiker who has to 
carry his own pack. As I used to doa 
lot of that, it was hard for me to get 
over the idea that I must reduce weight 
at any cost. Later I realized it was 
better to let the teamster worry about 
the extra ten pounds than to freeze my- 
self every night. But, with the single 
blanket and the seven-by-nine-foot tarp, 
I can go on side trips without weighting 
myself down too much, providing I have 
a good ax to keep a night fire burning. 
But that’s only for side trips and one- 
night stands. The eider-down bag will 
look expensive to you only until you 
have added up the cost of enough good 
blankets to make a bag of equal warmth. 

If you are to enjoy any trip outdoors, 
you cannot be too careful about foot- 
gear, not only in selecting the proper 
size but also in breaking it in. I have 
seen some lamentable re- 
sults from a lack of prep- 
aration in this respect. 
On one trip I came out of 
the mountains in a foot 
of snow with a compan- 
ion who had a world of 
experience and not much 
foresight. The soles of 
his only pair of shoes 
were tied to the uppers 
with string. I have seen 
similar occurences on 
other trips. I hope I may 
be forgiven, therefore, if 
I am dogmatic and some- 
what cussed about this 
shoe question. 

The very moment you 
feel a hunting trip com- 
ing over you is the time 
to take action. If you 
own the socks you will 
wear, take two pairs and 
go to the sporting-goods 
store where you are go- 
ing to buy leather-top 
rubbers. If you don’t 
own the socks, stop and 
get them before you go 
near a pair of shoes. You 
will want at least four, 
or better, six pairs. Don’t 
get the soft, fuzzy kind 
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in the Woods 


MONYPENY NEWSOM 


Here is a handy tool kit in a 
slide-fastener bag. This small 
case holds files, punches, 
nails, and other useful items. 
It is, in fact, a regular work- 
shop in miniature, At right are 
some useful pocket accessories 


A convenient ax sheath and fastenings 
for lunch pack. The pack is supported 
by buttons on back of the coat. A red cloth, 
sewed on the back of pack, acts as a safety 
signal to other hunters. This is a mighty 
useful gadget for an all-day hunting trip 
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that feel nice in the store. The fuzz 
comes off and balls up under the toes 
when you wear them, and the socks 
become limp and shapeless with a 
little wear. Get the socks made of 
the harder, twisted yarn. If you 
must wear light cotton, silk, or lisle 
socks next to your foot when you 
wear rubbers, pull two pairs of heavy 
socks over them. And don’t let any- 
one persuade you not to. 

When you reach the store put on 
your two pairs of heavy socks. Take 
your time about making your se- 
lection, for this transaction has an 
importance out of all proportion to 
the cash involved. You'll be putting 
170 pounds of weight down in those 
shoes about 30,000 times in a two- 
week trip! Put on the shoes and 
walk around in them. They should 
feel snug but not too tight. See that 
they go on easily without your hav- 
ing to fight them. If you think they 
are right, take them home, wear 
them around the house for awhile to 
make sure. Then, if trouble develops, 
you can return them. If you still 
have faith in them after all this test- 
ing, brush them with boot grease or 
neat’s-foot oil until the leather won't 


Newsom's "awning cap." The cape at 
the back is detachable and in fair 
weather fits into the small pocket 
provided for it inside the cap 


hold any more oil. Then break 
them in by walking a few miles 
several times before you start 
for the tote road. And, when you 
start for the woods, take some 
boot grease with you. 

After you have made a trip or 
two into the backwoods com- 
munities, you will find in nearly 
all of them one or two older 
women who knit—and how! Un- 

less you inquire, no one will tell you 
about them and you'll never suspect 
what you’ve missed. They’ll all be glad 
to knit socks for you at a dollar a pair. 
They'll mail them to you and you'll have 
them for next season. These socks, 
when knitted by an expert, wear like 
iron and retain their shape. Get them 
in sets, one pair, say sixteen inches 
long, and one pair of “footies,” six or 
eight inches long. The shorter pair 
should come just high enough to meet 
the bottom of the breeches. Then, when 
the longer socks are pulled on, your 
legs will be smooth and your leather 
boots will fit comfortably. 

Before leaving for the woods, get the 
best map of the country you can. In the 
United States this is a government 
topographical map. If one of these isn’t 
available, you can always get a county 
or state map of your hunting country. 
The !atter will be on such a small scale 
that the map as it stands will be useless, 
but you can, with a pencil, lay out a 
three or four-inch square around your 
hunting country. Then, inside the 
square, draw a short line with black ink 
and on it lay off the scale in miles. 
Have a photostat enlargement made of 
this small square, making it, say, twelve 
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Newsom carries his binoculars in an inside 
A strap attached to a button pre- 
vents them from falling out in rough going 


pocket. 


inches square. The scale you 
laid out will enlarge also, and 
you will have a good, large- 
size outline map, which can 
be filled in with greater de- 
tail after you reach camp. 

When you actually set out 
into the woods after your 
buck, you should have stowed 
away in your pockets the fol- 
lowing gear: 

Map, compass, watch, 
pocketknife, small abrasive 
stone, string, binoculars, small 
first-aid kit, waterproof match 
box, short length of fishing 
line rigged with a No. 12 trout 
fly, extra cartridges, and a 
red handkerchief. 

I like the lightweight kit 
knives that have a leather 
punch, screw driver, can 
opener and two blades. The 
string, which I am constantly 
using for one thing or an- 
other, is carried in a very 
small canvas case which I 
made for it. I couldn't live 
without it. The binoculars 
can be any kind or size. If 
you have no others, take or- 
dinary opera glasses, the 
smaller the better. When I'm 
hunting in a wood, I find them 
useful in deciding whether a 
dead stub is, or is not, a deer. 
It’s surprising how you can 
look right through brush with 
them and see clearly what 
you thought you saw move 
on the other side of it. 

To carry mine, I have sewn 
an inside gabardine pocket in 
my cruiser coat and put a 
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button eight inches above the 
pocket. I hitch the glasses to 
the button by a split thong. By 
this arrangement, I don’t have 
to bother taking them off and 
putting them on, as I would if 
they hung around my neck. 

The first-aid packet is a 
small, tin box about the size of 
a twelve-tablet aspirin con- 
tainer. It holds a bit of band- 
age, a foot of adhesive, a 
square of gauze, and two her- 
metically sealed glass tubes of 
iodine. 

My medicine case is a small, 
zipper-top case, six by four by 
two and a half inches. It has 
the usual compressed bandage, 
gauze and cotton, large roll of 
adhesive tape, tweezers, caus- 
tic pencil, needle and sutures, 
extra iodine tubes for the pocket 
































These rolls of paper, 
soaked inparaffin,are 
handy for fire making 





















Above is the midget 
medicine kit, Hardly 
larger than the palm 
of the hand, it holds 
a varied assortment 
of first-aid supplies 







A sewing kit complete 
with waxed cord and 
so on is carried in 
small box on right. 
Needles and scissors 
are slipped under 
elastic strap on 
the lid of the box 










kit, yellow oxide ointment, mercuro- 
chrome and liniment. Little bottles con- 
tain laxative, aspirin, an unguent, cold 
tablets, bismuth, and bicarbonate. This 
outfit covers only very simple ills, but 
I’ve found it quite adequate. 

The sewing kit is used more than any 
one item in the bag. It has several 
spools of thread, waxed cord, darning 
cotton, various needles, beeswax, small 
scissors, open-top tailor’s thimble, small 
box of buttons, and snap fasteners. 

If you have been filled with this hunt- 
ing mania for some time, you probably 
will have a hunting belt on which you 
carry your hatchet, sheath knife, cart- 
ridge box, and six or eight feet of quar- 
ter-inch rope with an eye spliced in one 
end, which you use to hang up a deer, 
or as a drag line. I find the belt gets to 
feel too heavy by the end of a long day. 
I have, therefore, made myself a shoul- 
der strap to carry this equipment more 
comfortably. 

My Swiss-steel sheath knife has a 
blade only three and a half inches long. 
It fits well down into a homemade 
sheath that has a copper cap on the 
point so a fall won’t drive the point into 
my anatomy. The shoulder strap has 
also a small buckskin pocket in which I 
keep my match box, whetstone, and 
hunting license. 

For your pack sack, get one that’s 
small, say eighteen inches deep by fif- 
teen inches wide. If it is larger, you 
will be tempted to put more in it. It 
should have a flap and draw string at 
the top and good, wide shoulder straps, 
and an outside pocket for your camera. 

My tool kit is carried in a zipper-top 
case. It contains a screw driver, wire- 
cutting pliers, a file for the ax, jeweler’s 
files for fixing sights, drill points and 
jeweler’s chuck, small hack-saw blade, 
small roll of No. 20 brass, annealed 
snare wire, emery cloth, and a small 
box containing screws, many nails and 
a few rivets. In this kit I include also a 
magnifying glass, steel tape measure, 
extra rifle sights, pin punch, leather 
punch, and small oil can. And don’t 
forget safety pins, and the rubber ce- 
mient and patches for repairing your 
leather-topped rubbers and your air bed. 

If the country into which I am going 
contains lakes or streams, I'take along 
a little tobacco box, which has supplied 
the larder (Continued on page 81) 
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By LAWSON BUELL 


EN look at the geoduck and 

shake their heads. It has a 

: name like a bird’s but it has 

g no wings. Furthermore, there 

are no legs. A long, elastic neck rises 

from its featherless, hairless form, but 

there is nothing atop which remotely 

resembles a head. Without sight, smell, 

and- hearing, the geoduck is able to 

E recognize the approach of an enemy 

through vibrations in the earth. And, 

although it appears to lack means of 

locomotion, it still can disappear within 
the second. 

This is no myth but an actual, living 
creature. The geoduck is a shell animal, 
Panope generosa, the largest of all 
burrowing clams. Sometimes weighing 
as much as seven: pounds, it inhabits 
only one area in all North America. 
While the species is occasionally taken 
as far south as central California and 
well northward into British Columbia, 
Puget Sound, with its vast, sheltered 
mud flats, seems to be ideal for the 
growth and propagation of these strange 
bivalves. 

The name geoduck is pronounced as 
if it were spelled ‘“goiduck,” although 
the clam’s muddy habitat has allowed 
him the appropriate nickname of “gooey 
duck.” 

The twin shells sometimes are as 
long as eight inches, but so meaty is 
the mollusk itself that he can never 
quite retreat within his armor like 
most shell animals. The bulging breast, 
which is oddly like that of a water- 
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A three-man bag of geoducks. The shells are often eight inches long, but the mollusk 
is so fat that, unlike most shell animals, he 


PUGET SOUND 
Rubber Necks 


can't entirely retreat within his armor 








The Odd Creatures Cannot 
See, Smell, Walk nor Fly Yet 
You Have to Work Fast and 
Hard to Get a Limit of Three 



































Digging fast to get a geoduck before the incoming tide floods its oozy home. The water 
has already filled the excavation made by the digger at top in spite of the dike of mud 


fowl, gives the valves the appearance 
of wings. In addition, the creature’s 
long neck, which is actually the siphon, 
can readily be curved to resemble the 
neck of a duck. Always there is a 
tunnel to connect the huge bivalve with 
the outer world, sometimes three feet 
above. Through this he extends his 
rubbery siphon to feed upon the marine 
organisms the tide brings in. While no 


longer than a few inches when con- 
tracted, the neck may stretch to four 
feet. In the shallows these grotesque 
siphons may be seen reaching out of 
the mud, but they are quite alert and 
the tread of someone approaching will 
send them back into their holes. 

Now, if you are convinced that there 
are such things, perhaps you would 
enjoy the (Continued on page 53) 
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It may be other animals 
have more intelligence, 
but the bird dog is by 


far the best companion 


Illustrated by 
Frank Hubbard 


o8 HE more I see of men, the bet- 

ter I like dogs.” 

How many times have you and 

I heard this age-old squawk of 
the shorn lamb, gone broke through his 
broker; the sucker who considers him- 
self a wise guy outsmarted in a swap; 
the gullible gent whose gold brick has 
failed to pass the acid test and others 
of their ilk who fall back on it to alibi 
their own ignorance, incompetence, or 
lack of common sense? Even the sweet 
young thing, who finds her favorite boy 
friend from Boston is just another sofa- 
sitter, uses it with a sob obbligato, fol- 
lowed by doleful dabs of nose powder 
and rouge. As commonly understood, 
it is uncomplimentary to both dogs and 
humans, implying that both are unde- 
sirables, but that, of the two, dogs are 
the lesser evil. 

No one seems to know who sprung 
the line in the first place. Some say it 
was Madame de Sévigné, but it sounds 
more like a sarcastic old Scrooge, gone 
sour on society and suffering from high 
blood pressure and a low opinion of his 
fellow men. Whoever may have made 
the remark, I have never until lately 
agreed with it. Although most of my 
lifé has been spent on Broadway and 
among the shifty sharpshooters of the 
show business, I still like men. I’m 
also extremely fond of dogs, so, when- 
ever I've heard the cynical wisecrack 
we're talking about, it has given me a 
severe pain in my Adam's apple. 

But I’m beginning to realize I may 
have been doing its author a grave in- 
justice; that it’s possible he was, in 
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reality, a merry old soul, with a smile 
and a kind word for all mankind, and 
a pat and a bone and a hank of ham 
for his neighbor’s setter pup, that dug 
holes in his flower beds and ran off with 
his galoshes. In other words, there are 
two ways to take him. 

The obvious way is the one already 
mentioned. The other interpretation, 
though using similar reasoning, ar- 
rives at a different conclusion. It runs 
like this: 

The more I see of men, the better I 
like them. Dogs are very much like 
men. Therefore, the more I see of men, 
the better I like dogs. 

Whether or not that was the conclu- 
sion intended, it does away with one 
more belly-acher and one more dig 
against dogs, so I’ve accepted it as au- 
thentic—with one minor modification. 
I've substituted “bird dogs’ for “dogs” 
in general, simply because I can speak 
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WILLIAM CARY 
DUNCAN 


with more authority about setters and 
pointers than I can other breeds. 

Only one assumption we made in ar- 
riving at our conclusion is debatable. 
That is that bird dogs are very much 
like men. Without claiming to prove 
the truth of this statement, I’m going 
to mention a few facts that tend to sub- 
stantiate it. I’m presenting them, not 
because they are exceptional or re- 
markable, but because they’re nothing 
of the kind, because they’re common- 
places most of you know, but may not 
have pigeonholed with reference to the 
conclusions they suggest. 

In the first place, then, bird dogs are 
born with a ready-made liking for men 
and women and often actually prefer 
their society to that of their own kind. 
No other domestic animal, with the pos- 
sible exception of the house cat, can 
claim this characteristic. The common 
or farmyard variety of cow, for ex- 
ample, would seem to be about as 
thoroughly domesticated as any crea- 
ture could be, but her placid acceptance 
of the ministrations of man is even 
now, after centuries of handling, an 
acquired trait. If you don’t believe it, 
approach a new-born calf, left by its 
mother in a cleverly concealed hide- 
away, usually the most inaccessible 
part of a brushy pasture. When it dis- 
covers you, it will lie, tense and mo- 
tionless, watching you with fear-haunt- 
ed eyes, just as a fawn will do. Try to 
catch it and it dashes away in a panic 
of terror, like a wild thing. It is only 
when its mother is at hand to reassure 


funny motions and emitting weird sounds 
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it in some subtle way you and I 
cannot hope to understand that 
it forgets its natural fear of man 
and can be coaxed or prodded 
from the pasture and into the 
barn. The young of nearly all 
our farm and household animals 
show a similar inclination to go 
native at times. House cats take 
to the woods on _ surprisingly 
slight provocation. Grown dogs 
do the same thing at times. 

But puppies show no such ten- 
dency. From the hour of their 
birth they are almost pathetically 
eager to meet and greet anybody 
and everybody who comes within 
their ken. Unlike the calf, they 
need no tip from mother to make 
them feel you are their friend. 
Long before their eyes are open, 
the seductive scent of a human 
being and the magic music of his 
voice draw them as the Pied 
Piper drew the children of Hame- 
lin. Not even the call of hunger 
is more compelling. It is nothing un- 
usual for furry little toddlers only a few 
days old to stop nursing and crawl 
blindly and awkwardly, but none the 
less confidently, toward the  out- 
stretched hand of a total stranger. So 
long as their visitor belongs to the be- 
loved breed of humans, the urge is ir- 
resistible. 
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HEN in danger or distress, pup- 
pies turn to us for help as natural- 
ly as flowers turn to the sun. A few 
years ago I added to our already un- 
wieldy collection of canines two Gordon 
setter pups, which we named Topsy 
and Eva. They were but two and a 
half months old and, as they came from 
a commercial kennel, they had never 
been handled to any extent, much less 
played with or petted. One morning, a 
few days after their arrival, I was 
playing tennis two or three hundred 
yards from the house while the partner 
of my joys and jolts was doing her 
daily marketing in town. The two pups 
and the cook in the kitchen were the 
only live stock on the place. The cook’s 
name was Seenie Greeby, or words to 
that effect, and her 
knowledge of the 
English language 
had been built on the 
stagger plan. 
Suddenly, as Iwas 
scrambling around 
the court in a weak 
imitation of the 
sounding Basque, I 
saw this Swede or 
Czecho-Slovak or 
Lapp, or whatever 
make of Greeby she 
was, running excit- 
edly toward me, 
making funny mo- 
tions and emitting 
weird sounds that 
make sense some- 


vhere, I suppose, but 
neant nothing but 
SOS to me. I hur- 
ried to meet her be- 
re she ran out of 
gestures, and learned 
rom her combina- 
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tion of pidgin English and the sign lan- 
guage that one of the puppies was in 
trouble. Following her into the barn, I 
found poor little Eva caught, exactly as 
a fish might be, by a big pickerel hook 
attached to a long, gut leader that hung 
from a nail near a workbench. She had 
glimpsed a box of puppy biscuit on the 
bench, tried to reach it, and the hook 
had gone completely through one nos- 
tril. She was standing on the tips of her 
little tan toes, her feet barely touching 
the floor, but was making no outcry to 
amount to anything, just an unhappy 
whine that couldn’t be heard outside 


To explain his affection, this 
dog authority recalls a few of 
the astounding and almost human 


After 
reading them, you'll agree that 


feats of his own dogs. 


few men could help liking them 
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At vacation time when my collegiate off- 


spring coughed around the country in his roadster, Nip always went with him 


_ With an inborn liking 


for humans, a dog is 
almost pathetically 
eager to attach itself 
to any man it meets 
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the barn. After I had taken the leader 
from the nail, removed the hook from 
Eva's nostril by nipping off the barb, 
and applied an antiseptic, I turned to 
Her Culinary Majesty, who had 
watched the operation, and asked: 

“Ts that little whine all the noise this 
puppy was making?” 

Seenie nodded dumbly. 

“Then how did you happen discover 
her?” 

Freely translated, her reply was es- 
sentially as follows: 

“Already I tell you, Meester Donkins. 
I am up in those big room what is the 
kitchen over, doing myself some small 
sewing. All of at once comes it a ter- 
rible yelpings on the side piazza and a 
so large scratching on the screen door. 
I can nothing but to be surprised, so I 
runs myself down to see what wasn’t 
the matter. What you think, maybe? 
Those Topsy puppy, he is hopping it up 
and down like crazy. The minute she 
puts her eyes so it is me, she starts it 
for the barn and then she is running 
herself back to the piazza to make it 
some more barking; then much more 
running herself into the barn again. In 
a little bimeby I gets 
my head inside as if 
she is wanting I am 
following her. So I 
do it, and _ those 
Topsy, he show me 
how it was Eva, 
same like you was 
looking at it.” 

That’s the whole 
story. Not so hot, 
you may say, but 
think it over. That 
little black-and-tan 
mite knew that her 
sister was in a jam. 
That’s natural 
enough. She _ also 
knew she could do 
nothing to help her. 
That’s simple, too, 
elemental as one of 
Doctor Watson’s 
dumb deductions. 
Probably an unusu- 
ally bright (Contin- 
ued on page 92) 
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Gammeter prefers to cook his own game on an outdoor grill he developed himself 


OT hunters but government and 
N vermin are the causes of a short- 
age of game birds in this country. 

This is the opinion of one of the 
world’s leading inventors who, at the 
same time, is one of the country’s 
most active sportsmen, a man who has 
spent thirty years and something like 
$300,000 raising pheasants and other 
game, hunting, fishing, and trying to 
get game-protective laws enacted. 

“I can see you this evening, about 
10 o'clock,” John R. Gammeter told 
me over the phone. “I’m busy in the 
daytime—fishing.” 

I found him in the second-floor of- 
fice at his home in Akron, Ohio. While 
he dictated a night letter about a rub- 
ber milk-bottle cap he had perfected, 
and which was going into commercial 
production, I had time to inspect the 
room. Hunters raced about the walls 
on the wall-paper border. Other hunt- 
ers crouched in duck blinds in pictures 
that hung beneath the border. Later, 
in an adjoining room used by the two 
engineers and a chemist Gammeter 
employs in connection with his invent- 
ing activities, I saw part of his hunt- 
ing arsenal—shotguns for ducks and 
quail, a Springfield rifle for Pennsyl- 
vania deer, an air gun for starlings. 
He has other guns, but didn’t remem- 
ber where they were at the time. 

In desk drawers, on tables, every- 
where about his workrooms was evi- 
dence of his activities as an inventor, 
rubber thread, sections of steel cables, 
golf balls, sample milk-bottle hoods of 
a radically new design. The rack 
where his guns stood served as a stor- 
age for sample golf balls. (He is the 
inventor of the machine universally 
used for winding golf balls.) He showed 
me a thick volume, containing patent 
papers describing his inventions. 

“How many?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly,” 
meter said. “Probably 250.” 

Gammeter retired in 1926. For many 


Gam- 
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By Walter E. Burton 


years he had been the inventive gen- 
ius at the B. F. Goodrich Co. His re- 
tiring requires some explanation, for 
he still turns out inventions apparently 
as easily as a baker turns out loaves 
of bread. Before his retirement, he 
was an inventor who liked to hunt; 
now, he is a hunter who likes to invent. 
“I make hunting and fishing a busi- 
ness,” he explained. “I do more work 
when watching for ducks or fly cast- 
ing than when I am here in my office, 
or in my laboratory. When I am all 
alone in a boat or duck blind, I can 
think out inventions much more easily 
than here, where some one or some- 
thing is bothering me all the time.” 





Hard-Working 
HUNTER 


Behind Gammeter’s ideas about the 
government’s duck policy, and about 
protection of game in general, there 
are many years of experience at hunt- 
ing and propagating game. 

About thirty years ago, he and sev- 
eral other sportsmen bought a dozen 
ring-necked pheasants for $125. They 
released them in the wooded country 
not far from Akron, expecting the 
birds to multiply and furnish plenty 
of targets for their shotguns. They 
never saw a single pheasant of the 
group again. 

Some years later, Gammeter, still 
convinced that it is possible to propa- 
gate pheasants for hunting purposes, 
started hammering at an Ohio law 
which prohibited private ownership of 
the birds. James M. Cox was gover- 
nor at the time. Gammeter spent 
nearly $2,000 trying to have the law re- 
pealed. Finally, with the aid of Cox, 
who is himself an ardent sportsman, 
he succeeded. 

Then Gammeter employed as a game- 
keeper a man who had some ideas 
about game preserves. He asked im- 
mediately for a pound of strychnine, 
a thousand steel traps and some other 
equipment. Gammeter got these things, 
and left on a business trip. When he 
returned two weeks later, the new 


gamekeeper showed him a pile of dead 
animals almost as high as a man. There 
were foxes, owls, hawks, crows, snakes. 

introduction 
That pile of 


That was Gammeter’s 
to nature’s underworld. 























To carry his dogs and supplies on hunts, Gammeter uses this one-wheeled trailer 
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HEN a man who has turned out notable inventions 


by the score takes up hunting as virtually a full- 


| time job, he makes things hum. This article tells of the 


fun he has found and of his contributions to conservation 


dead animals explained why the car- 
loads of quail he had been importing 
from Texas and the Hungarian par- 
tridges from Austria had disappeared 
soon after being released. He merely 
had been feeding them to vermin. 

Thereafter the pheasant-raising busi- 
ness progressed with relative ease. In 
time, pheasants were as plentiful 
around that part of Akron as spar- 
rows. Every family along Gammeter’s 
street had several as pets. In 1921 and 
1922 Governor Cox visited Gammeter 
and went hunting on his game preserve. 
So impressed was the governor with 
the abundance of game that he sent 
state game officials to Akron to study 
the methods used. 

In this game-raising venture, Gam- 
meter learned many things that he be- 
lieves ought to be used or observed by 
all persons interested in conservation. 
He learned that the crow is public 
enemy No. 1 when it comes to destroy- 
ing game. A crow will break wild-duck 
eggs and those of pheasants, quail and 
other birds, and it will kill baby rab- 





















The favorites among 
his hunting dogs. Big 
Boy and, below, Doc 
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bits, young birds and whatever else it 
can conquer. 

Gammeter has killed as many as 
1,000 crows a week, employing poison. 
The poisoning of crows, without harming 
other birds, is not difficult for the 
sportsman who knows 
the trick. Here is his for- 
mula: Dissolve _ sixty 
grains (one teaspoonful) 
of strychnine in warm 
water, and add one-half 
cup of corn-starch. Stir 
until thoroughly mixed, 
and then mix with one 
peck of whole-kernel corn. 
Spread the corn on a screen and dry. 
Bait the crows by scattering gocd corn 
over a field. After they have become 
accustomed to feeding there, distrib- 
ute the poisoned corn at night. The 
next day, gather up the dead crows. 

It is important that the strength of 
the poison be no greater than that rec- 
ommended. The quantity used will kill 
a crow in about a half hour, because 
the crow has no crop. Other birds, 
such as pheasants and quail, can eat 
the corn without harm. Occasionally 
a mourning dove will be poisoned, but 
this did not happen often on the Akron 
preserve. 

Gammeter had to plant cover exten- 
sively before he had much success in 
pheasant farming. The present-day 
tendency to clear all underbrush from 
woods, destroy old fence rows, and 
otherwise remove cover has killed off 
more game than most people realize. 
Berry bushes and other cover are ab- 
solutely necessary, for they enable the 
pheasants and other game 
to hide from vermin. They 
also provide food. 

Foxes proved another 
obstacle in Gammeter’s 
game-raising ventures. So 
Gammeter shoots foxes as 
part of his hunting activi- 
ties. He has a favorite 
bench in a park not far 
from his home, where he 
sits in winter until a fox 
appears. Then it is easy 
to bag it. 

The game preserve near 
his home became so over- 
run with stray dogs, and 
the district so heavily pop- 
ulated, that further ef- 
forts to raise birds were 
abandoned. He moved his 
activities a few miles to 
Hudson, and raised as 
many as 12,000 birds a 
year. To date, Gammeter 
has spent between $80,- 





John R. Gammeter, the 
inventor-hunter, ready 
for a day in the field 


















000 and $90,000 raising birds which he 
has shipped all over the United States 
and Canada. 

Today, Gammeter is, if anything, 
more active than ever as a sportsman 
and game propagator. He belongs to 
so many hunting and fishing clubs that 
he has difficulty remembering them. 
He travels probably more miles every 
year, going to and from his hunting 
and fishing grounds, than the average 
man covers in a lifetime. He main- 
tains boats on a half dozen lakes, and 
has cabins in nearly as many states. 
He has a deer-hunting lodge and tract 
of land in Pennsylvania. He owns, to- 
gether with a few other sportsmen, a 
cabin in West Virginia’s game coun- 
try, and a similar cabin in Kentucky. 
He and former Governor Cox and a 
number of others lease the game rights 
to 60,000 acres in Alabama. He goes 
down there every January to hunt quail. . 
He keeps two dogs in Alabama all the 
time. 


T AKRON he has two pointers, two 
setters, several Irish water span- 

iels, two fox hounds and a fox terrier 
for chasing foxes. out-of ‘holes. He 
keeps these dogs.in houses where sani- 
tation is the watchword. He hauls them 
about in special automobile trailers. He 
used to keep several ’coon dogs, but 
had to give up ’coon hunting because 
it kept him (Continued on page 52) 
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SMALL mountain of stuff has been 
written on the effectiveness of 
large-bore cartridges on one or 
another type of game. Will the 

.30/06 stop a Kadiak bear and leave the 
hunter a margin of safety? (The mar- 
gin of safety I’m hanging to is 2,000 
miles, and I hope to hold it.) Willa 
7-mm. stop a moose? 

But that’s out of my line. I am a 
chap who walks in where angels fear to 
tread. Among the blood-freezing shout- 
ers about charging bear and moose, I 
propose to be the wee, small voice cry- 
ing, ““What will stop a rabbit?” 

Trifling ? At one time it was far from 
trifling. It was grave enough to mean 
tomorrow's dinner. 

I was one of those city fellers who 
retreated to the land when depression 
knocked the props from under me. I 
rented a small, run-down ranch in a 
wild section of the California Coast 
Range mountains. There was no stock 
and I could not afford to buy meat for 
the family. So I became a meat hunter. 
As rabbits were fairly plentiful and the 
expense of shooting a .22 caliber rifle 
small, I concentrated on plugging bun- 
nies for the table. 

Meat hunting resolves itself into the 
simple problem of getting the most 
food for the least cost and effort. Or, 
from a more technical angle, it is a mat- 
ter of fitting the cartridge to the game. 
Obviously, a .22 is about right. But 
what load? The answer to this ques- 
tion lies largely in the nervous system 
of the rabbit. 

This was something I did not know 
when I started, and I could get no in- 
formation from books and magazines. 
I could read that deer are susceptible 
to shock, that bear, wild hogs, and 
mountain billies are not. But no one 
cared enough about the lowly rabbit 
(Lepus californicus to the professors, 
but jack to you) to find out whether 
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he is shock-proof or sensitive. Tables 
of comparative performance were avail- 
able for the cartridge, but not for the 
beastie. 

I started with .22 longs, low-speed, 
because they were cheap and had mod- 
erate power. I hadn’t yet sensed any 
problem. The longs worked well for a 
time; the rabbits had never been shot 
at and I could get within reasonably 
close range. A well-placed long will 
topple the toughest jack up to fifty to 
sixty yards. But, under my ministra- 
trations in which I had a little unoffi- 
cial help from a bobcat, they thinned 
out and became warier. My oppor- 
tunities became fewer and were at long- 
er range. A lost cripple came to be a 
serious matter, and vegetable dinners 
were more common at home. 

This, unless I walked a couple of 
miles to hunt the open meadows, was 
definitely a one-shot country. The tim- 
ber was impossible. I had to get my 
rabbit while crouched under a hillside 
bush or in little, open glades. The shot 
had to produce virtually instantaneous 
effects. If not, my main dinner course 


Making that discovery, a 
hungry hunter seeks other 
ways of dropping a bunny 
and unearths some facts 


he had not even suspected 


By 
E. P. OWENS 


The rabbit may well feel chesty. 
He's harder to down than a deer 
and as shock-proof as a grizzly 


scurried off to safety in the thick brush 
and I ate turnips. 

To compensate for the increasing dif- 
ficulties, I adopted the long rifle, low- 
speed cartridge and would have been 
perfectly content to stay with it if it had 
not been for Vic. Vic was our neighbor. 
He lived about two miles down the 
mountain at the edge of the flats. We 
got acquainted by meeting almost head- 
on while skulking in opposite directions 
around the same bush. 

Vic said my getting rabbits with the 
low-speed cartridge was pure luck. 
Nothing but the high-speed, he declared, 
would really turn the trick consistent- 
ly. And hollow-point, not solid. A solid 
bullet goes clean through a rabbit 
without enough shock to stop it, he said. 

I knew that, on an average, the high- 
speed cartridge is 300 to 400 foot-sec- 
onds faster and has about seventy foot- 
pounds greater striking energy than 
the low-speed in the forty-grain, solid- 
lead bullets. I took up the high-speeds, 
and right there my conscious experi- 
ments began. 

The question involved more than the 
mere power to kill. A .22 will kill a deer, 
but it will seldom stop one. The ani- 
mal must be stopped by a paralyzing 
shock until his vitality is too exhausted 
for a getaway. 

Like most wild animals, rabbits have 
amazing reserves of energy. I have 
had them run seventy yards as if un- 
hit and then drop stone dead. And I 
have afterwards found the heart shot 
in two. They can carry an indefinite 
amount of lead. Once I shot a jack in 
the paunch with a Krag 220-grain bul- 
let, and then ran him down and finished 
him with a blow from a stick. All this 
proves nothing except that it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to make an accurate 
test of the stopping power of cartridges 
in the field. There is no such thing 
there as “controlled experiments.” 
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| Shock a JACK RABBIT 







Anyhow, I used high-speed cartridges 
exclusively, hollow-point when I could 
get them, for the next year and a half. 
They made a dandy, smart, satisfying 
crack in the rifle. The trajectory was 
flatter than that of the low-speed cart- 
ridges and I did not have to gauge my 
holding point so accurately on the 
longer ranges. Once the sights were 
set—sixty-five yards I found to be a 
good mean—I let them stay, changing 
my holding point according to the es- 
timated distance. The bullets on im- 
pact made a resounding, hollow thump, 
like that made by a shot hitting a pool 
of water. A good hit practically picked 
the rabbit up and threw him down a 
foot away. As spectacular performers, 
the low-speeds offered no competition. 

But—and it was a very important 
but—the pot didn’t fill any faster. In 
fact, it got leaner, and the cost of such 
jacks as I did take went higher. In 
spite of the greater slugging power of 
the load, the jacks were getting away. 
Sometimes they carried three or four 
bullets with them. 


BEGAN to make target tests, which 

proved to my satisfaction the superior 
accuracy of the low-speeds. In a ten- 
shot pattern they were undoubtedly as 
accurate as my mediocre shooting al- 
lowed, whereas the high-speeds per- 
formed unevenly. I began to be skepti- 
cal of their value for my purposes, and 
to argue vehemently with Vic, who 
maintained that the difference was not 
great and that the devastating shock- 
ing power offset the tendency toward 
a wider pattern. 

I changed the brand of cartridges. 
The first I tried had a tendency to blow 
out at the base and I quickly discarded 
them. The next brand did the same, 
and, for some reason, often failed to fire 
in my rifle. I felt they had less sensi- 
tive primers; but Vic insisted they were 
more sensitive, that he had less fail- 
ures with them in his old Favorite than 
with any other make. I then tried cut- 
rate cartridges, which I found inferior 
in every way. They had a tendency to 
jam in a tight chamber, neither feed- 





There's no 
doubt about it 
—the rabbit 
con carry a 
lot of lead for 
a creature so 
small and frail 
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ing nor extracting well. An- 
other brand was moderately 
good all around, but in the end 
I returned to the make I had 
used at first. This hard, solid- 
point, long rifle does quite 
enough damage to a small ani- 
mal a hunter wants to keep in 
edible condition. 

Vic and I argued shocking 
power at every opportunity, but 
we have never yet agreed as to 
the effect on jacks. I mean jack- 
ass hares, real hares, of the order 
Lepus. Rabbits are Leporidae, 
different critters altogether. The 
Belgian hare, however, is actual- 
ly a rabbit. 

There is no question about, the 
superior hitting power of the 
high-speeds, nor of the greater 
ability of the hollow-point to 
smash bone and flesh. But I 
didn’t want the rabbit to be a 
mere handful of pulp and fur. 
And actually the cartridges 
weren't stopping enough rab- 
bits. The theory of potential shocking 
power didn’t fill the platter. 

Let’s for a moment consider the size of 
a jack, with relation to a long rifle, and 
the size of a deer in relation to the car- 
tridge used on him. A rabbit—pardon, 
a hare—weighs about ten pounds and a 
buck about 100, in round figures. We 
use a forty-grain bullet at about 1,400 
foot-seconds in the high-speed on a ten- 
pound animal. For a deer we'll as- 
sume the proper cartridge is the .250/- 
300 Savage, using a 100-grain bullet 
driven at about 2,700 foot-seconds. The 
foot-pound impact for the Savage is 
around 1,500, against 100 for the .22 
caliber. The deer, therefore, is taking 
fifteen pounds of shock to one pound of 
flesh, as against ten to one for the rab- 
bit. Likewise, the rabbit is taking four 
grains of lead to each pound of flesh, 
whereas the deer is taking a ratio of 
one to one, or only one fourth as much. 
Mere weight of lead has more effect 
than some amateur ballisticians allow. 

Consequently, I feel pretty confident 
the rabbit is taking more punishment 
than the deer, and getting away with 
it. But, to be agreeable, I'll call it even. 
And has anyone ever seen a rabbit lie 
stunned from shock, then jump up and 
run as if he had been kidding? I am 
excluding, of course, a grazing shot to 
skull or spine. 

A deer will do this little trick, but 
a rabbit, if it is down long, is dead, or 
nearly so. I have seen jacks knocked 
down so hard they seemed to bounce 
like fresh rubber, and take off in noth- 
ing flat. 

Since for me failure meant turnips, 
I came to the conclusion that placing 
is what stops a rabbit. The shot must 
be closely centered to his heart, or in 
his head. In proportion to his size, bun- 
ny is as shock-proof as a grizzly, and 





Perhaps the answer to a lot of questions about the 
rabbit lies in a closer study of his nervous: system 


he’ll carry more lead for every pound 
than a deer. 

I changed back to low-speeds for the 
sake of their accuracy, and, lo! the 
meat pot simmered on the stove again. 
My troubles— except in arguments with 
Vic—were ended. Very few cripples 
got into the brush after the prodigal’s 
return. Long-rifle, low-speed, lubri- 
cated cartridges solved the equation. 

True, I kept within the 100-yard 
range. Shooting with a mass-produc- 
tion rifle, commercial loads, and iron 
sights should produce meat under the 
century mark. But over that, call it 
fun. I had a few soul-shaking successes 
around 200 yards, but not often. 

I used the little Mossberg repeater, 
and found it a very reliable shooter. 
And I still use it. It is one of the first 
models, which came equipped with the 
cam-and-quadrant peep sight, which 
promptly began to distribute its nuts 
and bolts over the countryside. The 
substitution of a Lyman 55S put things 
in order. The flat-top, Patridge-type 
post on a ramp, with detachable hood, 
is still on, and I intend to keep it there. 
I got the largest size aperture available 
for the peep, which is none too good in 
dim morning or evening light. But there 
is only a twenty-minute advantage with 
open sights, and I can’t bear to cover 
my target with those big wings up for- 
ward on the barrel. 

I'm sticking to my story that the ro- 
dent family, from rat to rabbit, is high- 
ly resistant to shock. In the matter of 
plugging poor jack, placement and not 
power is the decisive element. A badly 
placed high-speed is little better than 
a badly placed low-speed, and hasn’t 
the accuracy to start with. Get a clean 
hit over the heart or in the head. That’s 
what stops a rabbit. Listen to me, not 
to Vic—just plain ornery, that cuss. 
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Fred, one of our 
guides, starting 
out afoot with 
his heavy pack, 
Rough trails made 
necessary such la- 
borious traveling 
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A remarkable photograph of one of our party actually shooting at caribou on Mount Jacques Cartier 


Caribou at Last 


By JOHN B. DEMILLE 


HEN I got back from my 

first caribou hunt in the 

Shickshock Mountains of the 

Gaspé Peninsula, Bob Mac- 
lean listened to my tale of the adven- 
ture with undisguised enthusiasm. 
Bob was a seasoned veteran, with a 
long record of game stalking. He had 
hunted mountain lions in Arizona and 
bighorn sheep in British Columbia, yet 
my straightforward account of trailing 
caribou in this virtually unknown area 
of lower Quebec fired his imagination. 
He gave me no rest until I agreed toa 
second expedition in the Shickshock 
Mountains. 

Before our trip could get started, 
however, the government closed the 
season on caribou for a period of five 
years. To make our long wait harder 
to bear, a new highway was opened 





The two fine caribou heads that made our trip a success. The larger of them had thirty-two 
points and a main beam thirty inches long. The brow tines were well developed and matched 
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along the north shore of the peninsula 
and hundreds of tourists began to pour 
into the country. Yet, knowing the 
country, I did not believe the game 
back in the mountains would be dis- 
turbed. So, in spite of the threat to 
the privacy of the caribou, Bob and I, 
as soon as the law allowed, struck out 
for the North on our big adventure. 

The railroad carried us as far as the 
village of Grand Cascapedia, which we 
reached on the opening day of the 
caribou season. On the station platform 
to meet us were Joe and Fred, the 
same French-Canadian guides who had 
been with me on my first trip. 

Fred and Joe were born and bred in 
one of the small fishing villages on the 
north shore of the peninsula. Although 
they were among the few natives who 
ever ventured back into the wild in- 
terior, this was the first time either of 
them had traveled around to the south 
shore. They were prepared to take us 
up through the Shickshocks and bring 
us out on the north shore at the village 
of Mont Louis. They were not, how- 
ever, enthusiastic about my plan to 
cover new ground. 

“Indians call these mountains ‘Shick- 
shocks, crazy mad,’” Joe said. “Very 
damn bad place.” 

Despite these evil forebodings, we 
started out by truck the next morning. 
A road took us forty-five miles to the 
head of the Cascapedia River. There, 
in an old mining camp, we spent two 
days. Our duffel was transferred to a 
wagon, and thence, by a fairly good 
wagon road, we covered the twenty 
miles to a point near Big Madeleine 
Lake. Here, at the end of the road, we 
cached some supplies. For the rest of 
the trip we were to be on our own. 

Our plan was to cross the watershed 
to . York Lake which lay about 
twenty-five miles to the east. As we 
made our way along the trail to the 
lake, we spent some interesting mo- 
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hunt these elusive animals in the fastness of the 
Gaspe Peninsula but when the chance came they 


ran into difficulties and thrills they did not expect 


ments, studying the many footprints of 
caribou and moose, and trying to esti- 
mate how large the animals were from 
the size of the tracks. A moose’s 
weight runs about eight pounds to the 
Square inch of print, while a caribou 
weighs only two. With feet so much 
bigger in proportion to its size, the 
caribou is better able than other large 
animals to travel over soft, swampy 
ground, and in the snow. 

We reached York Lake that night 
full of hope for some extraordinary 
hunting. In this we were disappointed. 
A Vermont sportsman and his wife who 
had been at the lake for two weeks 
told us they had seen only six caribou, 
the largest of which they had killed. 

O MAKE first-class sport of our 

hunt, I had planned the trip to take 
us into the mountains around October 
1, or just at the beginning of the rut- 
ting season. It was not surprising, 
therefore, to learn that only a few 
animals had yet been seen around York 
Lake. 

Rather then leave York Lake empty 
handed, however, we spent a day hunt- 
ing moose. Bob, an excellent man with 
the rifle, brought down his moose at 
the first shot. 

The next day we took the long hike 
back to where our supplies had been 
cached and spent the night there. In 
the morning we set out for the North 
3ranch Camp from which I had hunted 
on my first trip. The trail led north 
past Big Madeleine Lake, across the 
main Madeleine River, and finally up 
the North Branch. After walking about 
fifteen miles, we came in sight of the 
old, familiar log cabin. 

It wasn’t quite the rustic palace that 
30b had imagined it to be from my 
glowing descriptions, but, to men who 
had spent a week sleeping under can- 
vas on a hard trail, the sight of that 
camp made all of us feel like cheering. 
Table and chairs and wide bunks, piled 
soft with spruce boughs, meant ease 
for lame muscles, and the tempting 





They had to wait five years for an opportunity to 


aroma of baking biscuits and 
broiling moose venison, which 
soon filled the room, promised 
satisfaction for ravenous ap- 
petites. 

The guides spent the follow- 
ing day lugging the rest of 
our stuff over from the road 
cache, and I was Satisfied to 
have a breathing spell and 
learn all over again the charm 
of this undisturbed wilderness. 
From the door of our cabin 
we had a gorgeous view of the 
Tabletop Range, about three 
miles to the west of us, where 
we would do most of our hunt- 
ing. The skyline in that direc- 
tion was a scribble of lofty 
mountains. 

After supper the guides 
talked about their experiences 
with caribou in the district 
that we would penetrate the 
next day. Good caribou hunt- 
ing, they said, had helped to 
make the Gaspé interior one 
of the last strongholds of the 
Micmac tribe. The Indians 
have a legend to explain why 

(Continued on page 64) 





The wife of a Vermont sportsman with a big caribou 
killed at York Lake. As the party had seen only 
six animals there in two weeks, we soon pushed on 
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On the first leg of our 
arduous trip, we saved 
much labor by hauling 
our duffel on this drag 
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This area on Caribou Mountain we 





called the day nursery because many young animals always fed there 
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The deadly moccasin ready 
to attack. When coiled in 
this way it can strike out 
in virtually any direction 





By John H. Haliburton 


O THINK of going out into the field for the sole pur- 

pose of finding, and killing, or capturing snakes, 

could no doubt fill the average sportsman with a 

feeling of horror or disgust. Not so long ago it had 
the same effect on me. 

That was before I was transferred to Florida several 
months ago. I arrived just after the close of the hunting 
season, and, as all lovers of the outdoors will do, I im- 
mediately began to look around for some excuse to get 
out into the field. 

A friend of mine, John R. Armstrong, had made the 
acquaintance of a professional snake hunter, and sug- 
gested that I try snake hunting as a between-season 
sport. I was as elated as if he had asked me to go out 
into the Gulf Stream and do battle, bare-handed, with a 
700-pound shark. He continued, however, to tempt me 
with alluring accounts of these hunts and substantiated 
his stories with beautiful skins and live specimens he'd 
brought back from his trips. I finally agreed to go along 
on the next hunt—strictly as a spectator. 

Since that first hunt I have become a confirmed snake 
hunter. 

When Armstrong and I took up snake hunting in ear- 
nest, we shot most of our snakes, using a .22 caliber 
Model 61 Winchester, and a S. & W. K22 Outdoorsman. 
Since we were interested only in the skins of the snakes 
we killed, we had to confine our shooting to head shots. 
This requires a far greater degree of skill with a hand 
gun than the average man possesses, since some shots 
have to be made at ranges up to thirty yards. 

The high ratio of misses to hits, coupled with the diffi- 
culty of retrieving snakes shot in or at the edge of 
water, and the desire to secure certain specimens alive, 
led us to abandon firearms, in most cases, in favor of the 
more reliable “snake hook.” This device closely resem- 
bles the pruning hooks designed for tall hedges and trees, 
except that the curved blades, instead of being sharpened, 
are serrated. The hook is securely fastened to a light but: 
strong pole eight to ten feet long. So satisfactory has the 
hook proved that a gun is resorted to now only to secure 
unusually good skins when to approach within reach would 
frighten the snake away. 

The Everglades offer as many different kinds of country 
and hunting conditions as they do varieties of reptiles. Most 
persons unfamiliar with the Everglades think of them as a 
great swamp area entirely covered with water and dense 
jungle. While this area does include dense swamps and im- 
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Taking a young alligator from a moss-covered 
canal. For safety in retrieving a poisonous 
snake, the "hook" is used, as shown at top 


An indigo snake eight feet, 
four inches long, which has 
just shed. Its new skin 
is a beautiful, deep blue. 
Though large, this species 
is not dangerous to handle 


penetrable jungle, it has also great areas of saw-grass mea- 
dows, which have water standing over them a large part of 
the time, and prairies that remind one of the Southwest. An 
automobile can be driven over these prairies in any direc- 
tion at thirty or forty miles an hour, steering by compass 
only. ‘There are places where no tree or bush can be seen as 
far as the eye can reach. There are thick forests of dwarf 
cypress ranging from ten to twenty feet in height. The Big 
Cypress country is on the western side of the Everglades. 

Very little of our hunting is done from boats. While this 
method gets results, most of the lakes and streams large 
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the EVERGLADES 


Trailing death-dealing reptiles in the Florida 








wilderness is not a job for tyros, these daring x ‘ED * 
hunters found, but it's a sport that provides AY ; 


boundless thrills to the venturesome sportsman 
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A close-up of the “hook” used in taking dangerous 
reptiles. The edges of the blades are saw-toothed. 
At left is shown the method of grasping the snake 


enough to justify the use of a boat have no 
boats available, and are so inaccessible that it 
is virtually impossible to get a boat to them. 

Most hunting, therefore, is done on foot. The 
area along the smaller, more remote canals, 
‘gator holes, and natural sloughs have proven 
the best hunting territory for all snakes oc- 
curring in this region except rattlers. If you 
can find such a spot, surrounded by a large 
area that is comparatively dry, you have a 
concentration point that nearly always proves 
fruitful. 

The method of hunting consists of walking, 
or driving where possible, along these banks 
until a snake is sighted. In sighting, expe- 
rience plays an important part. A person fa- 
miliar with the various snakes and their hab- 
its will find, when walking over a given area, 
four snakes to every one seen by the tyro. 

Virtually all the water snakes will be 
found either in the water or a short 



















Dropping a snake tail first into the 
sack, a job requiring careful handling 
by two men. The non-poisonous species 
at right is being kept from wriggling 
off. No special precautions are taken 





distance from it, with the possible ex- 
ception of the cotton-mouth moccasin. 
This tough customer lies up, as a rule, 
during the heat of the day in grass 
clumps or similar cover, sometimes 
quite a distance from the water. He 
comes out just before sundown and 
heads for the nearest water. This does 
not mean that the cotton-mouth is never 
found out during the day. In this dis- 
trict, however, you will encounter ten 








times as many just before dark and at 
night as you will during the day. 

The kings, indigos, racers, rat snakes, 
etc., are not water snakes but are sel- 
dom found far from water. Their favor- 
ite habitats are the coral-rock canal 
banks and near-by bushy areas. The 
diamond-back finds this type of ground 
a little too damp for his liking, stick- 
ing usually to higher pine ridges, ham- 
mocks, and prairies. His dwarf rela- 
tive, the ground rattler, does not seem 
to share this aversion to dampness. He 
is quite often encountered in the low 
wnat country. 

eeu Once the victim is found the prob- 
Skins taken from the reptiles captured within thirty minutes at one hole. Poisonous lem is to capture him. Here again ex- 
snakes are brought in for skinning, the others being skinned at the spot where caught perience is (Continued on page 66) 
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Standing on the bait 
tank, a member of the 
crew tosses over chum 
to bring up the school 
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Here's one angler who found something better 


to do than mourn the close of the trout season. 


He tells about it in a yarn crammed with action 


ITTING in my office with a fistful 

of snapshots, I was dreaming of 

a salmon-fishing trip I had en- 

joyed the previous spring on the 
North Umpgua River in southern Ore- 
gon. I had just got around to wishing 
I could go back when the phone rang. 
I grabbed the receiver. 

“Hello,” I barked. 

“Who's been feeding you raw meat?” 
asked the voice on the wire. 

“No one,”’ I answered. “You've just 
wakened me out of a fishing dream. It 
always makes me cranky to have any 
one interfere with my fishing—even if 
I’m only dreaming about it.” 

“Then—” said the voice. 

“No, Louie,” I interrupted, “I can’t 
go out fishing with you tonight or to- 
morrow. I’m busy packing. Saturday 
I'm leaving for San Diego on business.” 

“I know it,” said Louie. ““‘That’s why 
I phoned you. I’m going with you. San 
Diego’s my old home. Are you taking 
any tackle along?” 

“T hadn't thought about it,” I said. 

“Then,” asked Louie, “what's the use 
of going? Don’t you know there’s a 
swell fishing boat leaves the foot of 
Broadway in San Diego every morning 
at 6 a. m. for the fishing grounds?” 

Once Louie got started, I couldn't 
stop him. 

“We get to the bait receivers about 
6:30 to pick up our race-horse sar- 
dines. We put about thirty big scoops 
of them aboard. About 8:30 or’ 9 
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o’clock we are on the fish- 
ing grounds. The beat cruises 
around a bit, chumming. 
When we chum we pinch the 
sardine’s head a little. This 
seems to make him go wild. 
When we throw him over- 
board, he races around on 
top of the water. This at- 
tracts the yellowtail. 

“Every fisherman unlim- 
bers his rod and hooks on a 
sardine. The hook is passed 
through the soft spot on the 
sardine’s nose. Then the 
sardine is dropped in or cast 
out. When it lands in the 
water, the sardine starts 
jumping and dashing around. 
Soon you feel a touch. You 
let Mr. Yellowtail run a few 
seconds, so he can swallow 
the bait, then you set the 
brake down and, when you 
do, zowie! he makes for 
parts unknown. If you hold 
too tight, something breaks. 

“After a few runs, the yel- 
lowtail goes down and tries 
to get into the kelp. If he 
succeeds, you may not get 
him. 

“After we have chummed 
a bit, we get a large school 
around the boat. When we 
do, we sometimes hook as 
many as ten or twelve at 
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once. That’s when the tangles start. 
You invariably get mussed up. Catch- 
ing ten of these babies at about fifteen 
to twenty-five pounds is a day’s work. 
And then—” 

“You win,” I yelled into the receiver. 

“You've got sense,” said Louie. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” I con- 
tinued. “I'll go further. I’ll challenge 
you to a duel at yellowtail fishing.” 

Since I'd fished with Louie for years, 
I knew this would start something and 
it did. A remark of that kind is like 
waving a red bandana at a bull. Louie 
could hardly wait to get started. I 
stuck to my original plan, however, 
and it was several days before we got 
to San Diego. 

Since Louie had lived in San Diego, 
he knew all the ropes. With me in tow, 
he hunted up his favorite sport-fish- 
ing boat, the San Antonio, operated 
by one of the finest crews a man could 
ever hope to fish with. In answer to 
Louie’s questions, the skipper said the 
fishing had been fine in the Coronado 





‘ Islands off Mexico. Satisfied, Louie 
G booked up me and himself for the trip 
next day. 


We arrived at the dock about 5:30 
Sunday morning to find things bustling. 
Louie knew everybody and, from what 
I could see, they were worth knowing. 

We left the dock on schedule at 6 
o’clock. After a twenty-minute run, 
we tie up to the bait tanks moored 
near the bay entrance. There we take 
on the race-horse sardines, putting 
them in a bait tank on board our boat, 
which is supplied with a steady stream 
; of salt water by a power pump. Thirty 
i scoops of the sardines are a load, there 
being about 150 to 200 fish in each 
scoop. 

With the bait aboard, we start south 
to the Coronado Islands. Every one 
on board gets busy, putting reels on 
rods and making up leaders and hooks 
; for the day’s fishing. Louie uses a No. 
> 001 leader wire, twisted double and 
about thirty inches long, with a swivel 
on the line end and a very small 
sheepsheac hook on the business end, 
a reel that holds 300 yards of twelve- 
thread green, tight-twisted Irish linen 
line, and a nine-ounce, salt-water rod. 
On the way out, the cook lets each 





By Enar E. Lowenburg 


fisherman draw a number for his fish- 
ing position on the boat. As there are 
twenty-four of us on board, we are 
divided into three groups, those draw- 
ing numbers from one to eight being 
placed in the red-button group, num- 
bers nine to sixteen in the green-but- 
ton crowd, and numbers seventeen to 
twenty-four in the blue-button group. 
The red-button boys fish the stern of 
the boat for the first hour. Then the 
green-buttons take this desirable posi- 
tion for an hour, after which they re- 
linquish it to the blue-buttons. Thus 
the fishermen alternate throughout the 
day. In this way, every one gets a 
fair chance to fish everywhere. 


a about two hours we reach 
the islands and the captain cuts 
his speed so we can troll along to raise 
a school of yellowtail. One of the crew 
jumps up on the bait tank and starts 
to toss over the chum. It isn’t long 
before Louie lets out his favorite cry, 
“Millions of ’em!’’ He is fast to a yel- 
lowtail. And does Louie know how to 
work one of those babies! After 
about five minutes’ work, Louie 
brings his yellowtail to gaff. The 
gaffer unhooks the fish and drops 
him into Louie’s sack. 

Just then the man who is do- 
ing the chumming yells to the 
skipper that the school is up. 
The skipper throws the clutch 
and drops the anchor. In the 
meantime, Louie rushes to the 
bait trough, hooks on another 
sardine, casts out again about 
150 feet from the boat. The bait 
no more than hits the water than 
he’s fast to another yellowtail. 
Louie has four in his sack on 
four casts before any one else has 
even hooked a fish. Every one 
else on the boats seems to hold 
the line too tightly when he feels 
a strike. The crew tells the an- 
glers to let the yellowtail run 
awhile before trying to hook them. 

It’s not very long before near- 
ly every one on the boat has 
hooked a fish and landed or lost it, 
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even I. I manage to land a nice little 
twenty-pounder. 

Then Louie starts fishing again. I 
can just lay my rod down and watch 
when he hooks up with a fish. He loves 
his fishing, and goes at it with his 
whole heart and soul. All of a sudden, 
I hear him cry, “Millions of ’em!” 
Louie is coming down the rail of the 
boat, holding his bowed rod high above 
the heads of the other anglers. ‘Got 
the granddaddy this time,” he shouts. 

Finally, he gets to the stern and the 
fight starts in earnest. A couple of 
other fishermen there also are hooked 
to fish—-three yellowtail on three lines. 
Louie, in the middle, is yelling like mad 
and his thumb brake is smoking. The 
fish has not reduced his speed after 
150 yards of straight running. 

Then Louie puts on a little more 
brake and, after ripping off about 180 
yards of line, the fish sounds and 


Louie starts to crank. He gets in about 
eighty yards and the line is straight 
down under the boat. 

The other two yellowtail at this point 
start to circle nearer the stern. Louie 
tell the other fishermen to 
(Continued on page 78) 


starts to 
watch their 









































Make Your Own 


Let this expert tell you how, at virtually 


no expense, you can decorate your floors 


and walls to recall your days in the woods 


An attractive rug fashioned from a rabbit skin 


EW things add more to the charm 
F and elegance of a living room, den, 

or library than fur rugs. And they 
desirable for any other 
room, from the standpoint of either 
beauty or service. For many persons, 
however, the cost is more or less pro- 
hibitive. Yet there is a way around the 
difficulty, particularly for sportsmen. 
That way is to make your own rugs at 
home. Not only is the undertaking well 
worth while from the angle of making 
useful objects but it affords a highly 
enjoyable method of employing leisure 
moments. 

Fur rugs are easily made. There is 
no dark secret connected with the work 
and the materials needed for the work 
are inexpensive. Anyone with average 
working ability can turn out a beauti- 
ful and otherwise satisfactory job. 

Among wild animals, the best skins 
for rug making are those of the bear, 
the wild cat, the fox, the raccoon, and 
the rabbit. 

When hunting animals for the purpose 
of using the hide to make rugs, great 
care should be taken not to mutilate or 
injure the skin. With a badly shot- 
riddled or cut skin the chances are that 


are equally 


CARE IN SKINNING NECESSARY TO 
PRESERVE PERFECT PELT 


When incisions have been made on the 
under side of the animal, as shown above, 
the hide is ready for removal. The lines 
that are followed in making the cuts are 
shown in drawing at right. The actual re- 
moval of the pelt is made slowly and care- 
fully with a sharp knife. This operation is 
seen at right above. At the extreme right 
is an “open” skin, with fur, feet, and tail 
still attached, ready to be made into rug 
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you will not always turn out a good 
job. Perfect skins from full-grown ani- 
mals should always be used if you can 
possibly get them. 

The initial step of skinning the ani- 
mal is a job that requires considerable 
care. You may have a perfect specimen 
and yet ruin the skin for rug-making 
in taking it off the carcass. Use a sharp 
knife and do all the work slowly and 
carefully. 

The incisions should be made so as 
to produce what is called an open skin. 
Cut down the under side of the animal 
from chin to vent, straight across the 
belly. Next, make an incision down 
the back of the front legs and across 
the chest, beginning at one front foot 
and ending at the other. Another in- 
cision is made down the back of each 
hind leg, reaching from the vent to the 
foot. Leave the claws on the skin. Skin 
the ears carefully, and remove the bone 
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from the tail by splitting the skin on 
the under side. 

Remove all flesh and fat. If the hide 
is not to be tanned for some time, cure 
it in the shade. Otherwise, fold with 
the fur side out, roll fairly tight, and 
keep in a cool, dark place. 

The process of tanning is quite sim- 
ple. Two pastes and one solution are 
used in the operation. The time re- 
quired for thoroughly tanning a skin 
by this method is four or five days. 

Trim off all tags and useless parts of 
the skin, and remove any particles of 
flesh or fat that may have been over- 
looked in the first cleaning. If the skin 
has been cured, it will be necessary to 
soak it in water until it is thoroughly 
softened. Next soak the skin for an 
hour in warm water. 

While the skin is soaking, make a 
paste containing one ounce of borax, 
one ounce of saltpeter, and one ounce 
of glauber salts (sulphate of soda). 
Use only enough water to make a thin 
paste. 

When the hour is up, remove the skin 
from the water bath and, with a small 
brush, spread a fairly heavy coating of 
the paste on the flesh side. Next, double 
the skin, coated side inward, roll up, 
and put away in a cool place. 

At the end of twenty-four hours, un- 
roll the skin and apply to the flesh side 
a mixture consisting of one ounce of sal 
soda, one half ounce of borax, and two 
ounces of hard, white soap, which previ- 
ously have been melted and slowly 
brought to a considerable degree of heat 
without being allowed to boil. See that 
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a fairly heavy coating of this mixture 
covers all parts of the hide, especially 
those parts corresponding to the hips, 
shoulders, neck, and head. Fold and roll 
as before; but, this time, put the skin in 
a warm place. Let this coating remain 
on the skin for another twenty-four 
hours. 

Now take four ounces of alum, eight 
ounces of salt, and two ounces of salera- 
tus and dissolve in sufficient hot water 
to saturate the skin thoroughly. When 
the solution is cool enough to be touched 
with your hand, place the skin in it. 
Let the hide soak for twelve hours, then 
remove it, wring the surplus water from 
it, and hang it up to air until dry. 

This soaking and drying should be re- 
peated two or three times. After the 
hide has been dried for the last time, 
the flesh side should be smoothed with 
fine sandpaper and pumice stone. The 
skin is now completely tanned and ready 
for the finishing work. 


EFORE you proceed with the rug 

making, the skin should be thor- 
oughly poisoned to protect it from moths 
and other insects. Anyone who has ever 
had an untreated skin or even mounted 
animal in the house for a time knows 
what these pests can do to it. Dampen 
the skin on the pelt side with a sponge 
or brush, and paint it with arsenical 
paste. This will keep it in good condi- 
tion for two or three years at least. 

The paste is made by boiling one 
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FUR RUGS 


By Walter S. Chansler 


pound of commer- 
cial arsenic and one 
half pound of bi- 
carbonate of soda 
in five pints of 
water, stirring the 
mixture frequently. 
Since this mixture 
foams up while 
boiling, it is neces- 
sary to use a ves- 
sel much larger 
than that needed 
to hold the ingredients when cold. Use 
this solution, full strength, with suffi- 
cient whiting to make a paste. To in- 
sure continued protection for the rug, 
it should be poisoned every three years 
by spraying it with this arsenical so- 
lution, diluted one half or more in water. 

The next step in making a rug is to 
provide a head block for mounting the 
head. For this, use soft pine, poplar, or 
some other soft, easily worked wood. Cut 
it as nearly as possible to the size and 
shape of the head of the animal from 
which the skin was taken, except that 
it must have a flat base, being, in real- 
ity, a half head. Fix glass eyes in the 
eye sockets, with glue, and glue on ar- 
tificial ears of thin, hard felt. In in- 
serting the eyes and ears in the skin, 
be careful to place them in lifelike posi- 
tions. 

We now are ready for the cloth or felt 
backing. Heavy wool cloth or light felt 
serve best. This should extend two to 
























This striking floor 
covering was made 
by the author from 
an Ozark wildcat pelf 


three inches beyond the skin all around, 
depending on the size of the rug. Black 
and dark blue are good colors for the 
backing material. If desired, the skin 
may be sewed to the backing, using 
thread of an inconspicuous color and 
hiding the stitches beneath the edge of 
the fur or hair. Glue, however, will 


serve the purpose. 

You should now have a rug at little 
cost that is as good looking as any you 
could buy and one you'll be proud to 
place on the wall or floor of your liv- 
ing room. 
















TANNING SKIN AND 
MAKING THE BLOCK 
FOR A LIFELIKE HEAD 


In the operation shown 
at extreme left, tanning 
paste is being smeared 
on the flesh side of the 
wet skin after it has 
been scraped free of all 
fleshy fragments. The 
next view shows excess 
tanning solution being 
wrung from skin. Above 
is the head block, with 
artificial eyes and ear 
tabs of felt attached. 
The drawing on the left 
shows the way the hide 
is rolled up during the 
salting process which 
precedes the tanning 









































By 
ALFRED 
P. LANE 


Dusting the lens with a camel's-hair brush to remove grit. To 
wipe it first with a cloth might scratch the soft glass of lens & 





VERY hunter who takes pride in 
his equipment knows that his 
rifle should be cleaned each time 

Lu it is used. Every fisherman like- 

wise knows that certain operations, 

such as drying~his line, must be done 
regularly in order to keep his tackle up 
to scratch. 

The outdoorsman’s camera, on the 
other hand, requires no such regular at- 
tention. After each snapshot, it is mere- 
ly folded and returned to its case. As 
a result, a vast number of outdoor pic- 
tures, both stills and movies, are de- 
cidedly poorer than they should be. 

The fact that a camera doesn’t 
have to be cleaned or adjusted 
every time it is used is no reason 
for assuming that it never needs 
any attention. Good pictures can 
be taken only with cameras that 
are mechanically and optically per- 
fect. It is quite easy to keep a still 
camera or a movie camera in this 
condition. 

Let’s start with the lens. To this 
several things may happen to spoil 
your pictures. Dirt is the most 
common trouble. Curiously, the 
kind of dirt that does the most 
damage to pictures is almost im- 
possible to detect by a casual in- 
spection. When you look at the 
lens from the front while it is in 
position on the camera, the visible 
surface may appear bright and per- 
fectly clean, yet the inner elements 
may have accumulated a mysteri- 
ous form of scum that seems to be 
produced by certain atmospheric 
conditions, especially long spells 
of muggy weather. This scum 
keeps the glass surfaces from bend- 
ing the light rays in the way they 
should. The resulting picture is 
totally lacking in snap and bril- 
liance, which make a picture inter- 
esting and lifelike. 

This scum or, in fact, any kind of 
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dirt on-a camera lens can best be seen 
by looking through the lens at an un- 
shaded light, such as a candle or lan- 
tern. Hold the lens to one side in such 
a way that the rays strike the glass 
obliquely. Foreign substances on the 
surfaces of any lens element will then 
show up clearly. 

The lens of almost any type of still 
camera can be inspected in this way by 
removing the back and opening the 
shutter and the diaphragm. Removable 
movie-camera lenses are inspected with 
equal ease, buf, if the lens is built-in, 








A Clean Camera 
Makes 


Better Pictures 


The dust and water that are constant threats 


this interesting article by a camera expert 










to a sportsman's camera will hold no terrors 


for the man who follows the hints given in 





“through” inspection may be impossible. 

How often should a lens be inspect- 
ed? That is a difficult question. To be 
safe, take a quick look through the 
lens of your camera every week or two 
during warm weather, every month or 
two during the winter, and every time 
you use the camera after it has been 
stored away. 

Some kinds of glass used in making 
fine anastigmat lenses are quite soft 
and scratch easily. For this reason, 
don’t scrub a lens with an old rag or 
dirty handkerchief. Use either a clean, 
old, linen handkerchief or special lens- 
cleaning tissue. Go over every surface 
of the lens, and particularly the front 
surface, on which grit is most likely to 
settle, with a clean, camel’s-hair brush 
to remove particles of grit before wip- 
ing with the cloth or tissue. 

While inspecting your lens for dirt, it 
is well to make sure that neither the 
front nor back lens cell has come 
loose in the shutter or, if a 
movie lens, in the mounting. If 
a cell does come loose, it may, 
due to vibration on its travel in 
auto, train, or motor boat, turn 
in the thread so far that it will 
drop out when you attempt to 
use the camera. Even if it does 
not drop out, the displacement 
will change the focus of the 
lens. (Continued on page 44) 


Holding camera obliquely to light 
shows up dust on lens. Below, the 
lens is being tested to make sure 
neither element has worked 


loose 
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CARL HUBBELL says: 


~ “Camels never get my 


me wind orruffle my nerves.” 
—_ 


| \ 11 } 
; 
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LOU GEHRIG says: 


“Camels never interfere 
with my ‘fighting trim.’” 


JAMES (“RIP”) COL- 
LINS says: ‘Camels 
never affect my wind.” 


| PICKED CAMELS LONG AGO. 
THEY ARE MILDER, WITH A 

FLAVOR THAT SETS THEM APART. 
NO MATTER HOW MANY | SMOKE, 
THEY NEVER IRRITATE MY THROAT 


1 HE 


4 . 
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Housewife—Mrs. Charles F. Ryder 


FAMOUS BASEBALL PLAYERS 


Some of the famous 


athletes who approve of 


Camel’s mildness 


BASEBALL 
Dizzy Dean Lou Gehrig 
Melvin Ott Jimmy Collins 
Harold Schumacher 
Carl Hubbell 


TENNIS 
Ellsworth Vines, Jr.; George 
M. Lott, Jr.; William T. Til- 


den, 2nd; Bruce Barnes 


GOLF 
Gene Sarazen Craig Wood 
Tommy Armour Denny Shute 
Willie Macfarlane 
Helen Hicks 


TRACK AND FIELD 
Jim Bausch 
SWIMMING 
Helene Madison Susan Vilas 
Josephine McKim 
Stubby Kruger 
DIVING 
Harold (““Dutch’’) Smith 
Pete Desjardins Sam Howard 
Georgia Coleman 


Leo Sexton 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS—Turkish 

& Domestic—thanany 
other popular brand. 

(Signed) 

R. J. Reynolds 

Tobacco Company 


Winston-Salem 
North Carolina 





© 1935 
R. J. Reynolds 


“Let's have a Camel,” says Mel Ott (right), heavy- 
hitting Giant outfielder, to his team mate, Harold 
Schumacher, ace pitcher. Mel says: “I smoke all I 
want, yet keep in good condition. Camels are so 
mild, they never get my wind or bother my nerves.” 
And Hal adds: ‘““To my mind that settles it! Camel 
is the cigarette with real mildness.” 

In baseball, and in all other strenuous sports, 
leading athletes cite the fact that Camels are mild. 
They say you can smoke Camels freely and keep fit. 


‘ 


SMOKE ALL YOU WANT 








ee ee i 
IT'S NICE WHEN TIRED TO 


| LIGHT A CAMEL AND FEEL 
HOW QUICKLY EXHAUSTION 
SLIPS AWAY. 1 GETA 
‘LIFT’ WITH A CAMEL 


fa % 


Business Girl— Florence Young 


KEEPING FIT IS JUST AS 
IMPORTANT TO ME AS TO 
STAR ATHLETES. CAMELS 
ARE MILD — NEVER 
JANGLE MY NERVES ! 


Business Executive—F.W. Watson 








Clean Camera Makes Better Photos 


Of course, in the case of many of the 
modern miniature cameras, focusing is 
accomplished by turning the front cell, 
the thread being specially designed for 
that purpose. With such cameras there 
is no chance of losing the front elememt 
unless the stop pin works loose. An oc- 
casional inspection of the tightness of 
the stop is worth while in such cases. 

So far as the shutters fitted to still 
cameras are concerned, no cleaning, oil- 
ing, or adjusting is necessary or desir- 
able. Between-the-lens shutters of all 
types are designed to work without oil. 

All you need do with any between-the- 
lens shutter is to keep it clean external- 
ly, so that dust and grit will have less 
chance to work into it, and inspect it for 
correct operation just before loading 
every third roll of film. 

See that it opens and closes correctly 
when set for “time” and make the same 
test for the “bulb” setting. Then try 
one or two of the instantaneous expo- 
sures. If your shutter gives a range of 
automatic exposures from one second 
down to a hundredth or less, test the 
highest, the lowest and one point be- 
tween. 

If water gets into the internal mecha- 
nism of a camera shutter, the parts will 
rust and the shutter will cease to func- 
tion. If you are so unlucky as to drop 
your camera into a brook, water is al- 
most sure to get into the shutter. Un- 
less you can rush it to a competent cam- 
era-repair station—and that usually is 
impossible for the outdoorsman in the 
woods—remove both front and back lens 
elements and get the shutter off the cam- 
era. If the lens elements stick, wind their 
rims with tire or surgical tape to give 
your fingers a better grip. 

Let the camera stand open with the 
bellows extended and the back removed. 
(There’s no use trying to save the film. 
It will have been spoiled, anyway.) After 
wiping off the surplus water, place the 
camera a few feet from the fire to dry 
out. 

Now tie the shutter to a good, strong, 
three-foot string in such a way that it 
will dangle at the end of the string with 
the lever opening toward the ground. 

Tie the other end of the string to your 
wrist, stand clear of trees and whirl the 
shutter around at the end of the string 
as fast as you can for, say, fifty revolu- 
tions. The centrifugal force will drive 
virtually all the water out through the 
small opening around the shutter-re- 
lease lever. 

Next heat in your camp fire a stone 
about the size of a brick till a drop of 
water placed on it will just sizzle. Place 
the shutter on it and set the stone aside 
till it is nearly cold. The heat will quick- 
ly drive out the remaining moisture. Be 
careful not to get the stone too hot as 
excessive heat will take the temper out 
of the shutter springs. 

If the camera is dropped into salt 
water, the first step toward salvaging it 
is to immerse it completely in a pail of 
fresh water. Drain it and shake out as 
much water as you can, and immerse 
again in another pail of fresh water. 
Having thus removed the salt water, pro- 
ceed to get rid of the fresh water in the 
way already described. 

In the case of a motion-picture cam- 
era, the problem is somewhat different. 
There is no bellows to worry about and 
the shutter mechanism is much sim- 
pler. Furthermore, the spring driving 
mechanism is thoroughly oiled. After 
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(Continued from page 42) 


After being dusted, the lens is wiped with 
a clean linen cloth or with a lens tissue 


treating in the way recommended for a 
stillcamera shutter, you should oil it 
again. 

There is only one other important 
point in the normal care of picture-tak- 
ing apparatus. That is to keep the body 
of either still or movie camera as clean 
and free from dust as possible. 

If dust settles again on the sensitive 
surface of the film, the result will be a 
sprinkling of black specks all over the 
finished picture. If the dust takes the 
form of tiny filaments (cheap woolen 


cloth sheds such fibers in great quanti- 
ties), the picture will be marred by all 
sorts of black curlicues and lines. 

The effect of dust and fibers in a mo- 
tion-picture camera is equally bad but 
shows.up in a different way. A piece of 
dust or fiber picked up by the film can 
appear on the screen as a black dot o1 
line for only a tiny fraction of a second, 
but, as the film slides past the gate, this 
and other pieces are likely to catch on 
the edge of the aperture through which 
the picture is formed, creating a ridge of 
dust and fibers. This makes the picture 
on the screen appear to be sprouting a 
shrubbery of wiggling black lines along 
its top edge. 

The cure for dust trouble in eithe1 
still or movie camera is to get the camera 
free from dust and keep it that way 
With a damp cloth wipe out the insid« 
of your still camera and, particularly, 
the crease in the bellows, every few rolls 
of film. Never leave the back of the 
camera open longer than is necessary to 
load and unload it. 

Cleaning the inside of a motion-picture 
camera can be done quite easily with 
the aid of a damp cloth and a small 
camel’s hair brush. The latter is used 
to get in around the film-feeding mech- 
anism and gate. It is also a good idea 
to dust out the gate and the light aper- 
ture with the camel’s-hair brush just be- 
fore you load each new roll of film. 


(Camera (runt. 


Correct Reflector Angle 


I am going to build a cone-shaped 
reflector for use with a photoflood bulb. What 
should be the angle of the cone and how do you 
determine the best position for the bulb?—M. N. 
O., Conn. 


Question: 


Answer: The angle of the cone may be great- 
ly varied without materially affecting the effi- 
ciency of the reflector. A 90-degree angle seems 
to work well. The position of the bulb can best 
be determined by actual test. After you have fin- 
ished the cone, point it toward a blank wall and 
try various positions for the bulb along the axis 
of the cone. Fasten it at the point where it 
seems to give the most even distribution of light. 
A cone reflector of this type always produces a 
somewhat brighter area of light near the center 
of illumination. If you make the reflector of pol- 
ished aluminum, you can minimize this effect by 
painting the reflector surface with aluminum 
paint.—A. P. L. 


Wants Faster Lens 


Question: Is there any extra lens I can buy 
that I can fit over my lens to give it more 
speed?—W. D., Me. 


Answer: It is not possible to increase the 
speed of any lens by the use of a supplemental 
lens. Lens speed is determined by maximum 
aperture in relation to focal length—A. P. L. 


Hard and Soft Paper 


Question: Why are photographic papers on 
which you print pictures made in so many dif- 
ferent grades of contrast? I notice that one 
brand, for instance, is made in five degree of 
contrast. Is this because you should use a dif- 
ferent degree of contrast with different sub- 
jects?—F. G., Conn. 


Answer: While some subjects are best ren- 
dered with a more contrasty paper than others, 
the main object of supplying several degrees of 
contrast is to enable the photographer to obtain 


a grade which will give the degree of contrast 
he wants with negatives produced by the method 
of development he prefers to use. If, for ex- 
ample, your method of development results in a 
hard negative with considerable difference 
the density or blackness of the light and dark 
areas, you will require a soft paper for printing 
On the other hand if your negatives are soft 
with only a small variation between the dark- 
est and lightest portions, it will take a harsh, or 
contrasty paper to step up the contrast and give 
you a snappy, lifelike print.—A. P. L. 


Pan Film 


Question: I have been trying out some of 
this super-sensitive panchromatic film and I am 
disappointed with results. The sky seems gray 
instead of the clean white I get with ortho filn 
The panchromatic is only a trifle faster.—W. H 
S., Vt. 


Answer: The fundamental difference between 
panchromatic film and orthochromatic film is i: 
the range of color sensitiveness. Ortho film 
almost color blind to red whereas pan film 
very sensitive to red. In bright sunlight, be 
tween the hours of 9 and 3 there is little di 
ference between the speeds of the two types 
film. But in the early morning and late afte 
noon, the light contains much less blue ar 
more yellow and red so that at these times t! 
super-sensitive pan film is as much as thr 
times faster than ortho film. By artificial lig! 
which has still more red and yellow and st 
less blue, the difference in speed is even m 
marked. Pan film is five times or more fast 
than ortho film under artificial light. 

About those white skys. Have you ev! 
stopped to think that you never saw an abs 
lutely white sky on a bright sunny day? The 
sky always is either blue or, if covered w 
clouds a light, mottled or dappled gray, ¢ 
pending on the kind of clouds. A picture th: 
shows a dead white sky connot therefore be 2 
true rendering in monochrome of the color v 
ues you actually see. The pan film really giv<s 
a more accurate rendering, especially if us 
with a light yellow filter.—A. P. L. 
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Laboratory Deer 
(Continued from page 13) 


| strip of land. Yet when 125 Forest Serv- 


ice workers attempted to drive a part of | 


the deer off to another range where food 


was abundant, the deer circled back to | 


their accustomed, though denuded, 
haunts. 
Even the rutting season will not lure 
buckless does away from the home range. 
Prof. Nichol has noted that the destruc- 
tion of only bucks during the hunting 
season often leaves herds of does alone 
and actually prolongs the rutting season. 
With mule deer this is not so serious, as 
one buck attends herds of twelve or more 
does. But the Arizona white-tail is al- 
most monogamous in comparison and 
killing only bucks seems actually to have 
lengthened their mating season. This 
| often results in fawns being born in early 








September, giving the mother and off- | 


spring little chance to survive the win- 
ter. 

While the laboratory ,experiment in 
Arizona, has been conducted with deer 


of that state, and vegetation growing | 


there, the information gained, with slight 


| changes, will be equally applicable to | 


other sections. With the experiment being 
extended to antelope and elk, Prof. Nichol 
will have made a major contribution to 
big game management, as the latter can- 
not intelligently proceed until the food 
problem is settled. But, with a solution 
of this previously unknown quantity, it 


will be possible to control the numbers | 


of game and the distribution on national 
forests so that no such tragedies as have 
taken place in many states will occur 
again. With scientific data available it 
must be intelligently applied or the end 
will be disappearance of- forage and big 


game. 
te on His Back 








Chopping wood for the camp fire without 
getting out of his sleeping bag. This 
camper is wearing a newly patented bag 
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Sportsmen!—Mount Your Own Game Trophies! 


specimens. TAXIDERMY makes this possible. 
Our old reliable school will teach you 
HOME IN SPARE TI 
wonderful opportunity! Investigate TODAY. 
Send NOW for the FREE BOO. 


Wild-game is disappearing rapidly. Many 
kinds MAY soon be extinct. Mount and keep 
every specimen you get. Kill fewer birds and 
animals. PRESERVE THE GAME—and have 
MORE PLEASURE than ever with just aFEW 
































Be a Taxidermist! 
Quickly AT HOME 






ME. Don’t miss. this 












Learn to Mount 
Birds, Animals,Fish,Game Heads 


Double your interest in hunting— 
have a wonderful den and museum 
from your own trophies. A real art, 
tremendous fun and fascinae 
tion, with possible BIG PROFITS, 

mounting for other Sportsmen. 


Learn Krome Tanning 


Latest home KROME TANNING taught 
in our lessons. Ri successful 
system. Make fine 

es —_ leathers 





» SO! 

e Tan fure ‘make 

Many earn SPL DID 

PROFITS tanning for hase in 
SPARE TIME. 


Wild Game 
Not Needed 


You can use common animals and birds; 
uirrels, rabbits, chicks, owls, hawks, 
fiocens, on even frogs. Mount ‘them in 
aman and humorous groups. 
Fun; and ——, too. This is known 
as Craft and Novelty taxidermy; it’sin- 
einded in our unique lessons. It’s Mar- 
vetous. Write for free book today. 


Is Taxidermy Profitable? 


Many write us they earn from $20 to $40 
@ week—some even more, mounting for 
a 5 a taxidermist. Have a 

lo earnings possibile. IN- 
VESTIGATE ODAY! 











You'll be amazed when you read this 
free bosk oe Taxidermy, when you learn of 
Nie Taxidermy. 





$oo Ani it Higa Vago send coupon Addréss 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
| 3148 Elwood Building ~- Omaha, Nebr. ; ....---- 


JIM, OR.GREEN WANTS 


Send me your free illustrated book. This book tells 
=o how I on learn this fascinating art of Taxidermy. ' 
State your age. 
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The Stock’s Part 
in Shooting 


OST of the shooters of this country 
M are gradually learning or have al- 
ready learned the importance of 
having properly designed, shaped, and 
fitted stocks for their rifles. Whether 
the arm be a match or sporting rifle, the 
stock controls its fit, feel, and balance. 
These things in turn make for high 
scores on the rifle range and quick, sure 
hits in the field. 

Though there are certain set specifica- 
tions for rifle stocks that will fit 80 per- 
cent of the shooters fairly well, not all of 
that 80 percent will be perfectly fitted, 
and the other 20 percent will probably 
not be fitted at all. Each individual has 
his own little peculiari- 
ties of stance or posi- 
tion, as well as varia- 
tions in the shape and 
size of the face. The 
proper fitting of the 
stock to these individ- 
ual requirements. will 
often greatly increase 
a person’s ability to 
place his bullet. 

There are two types 
of shooter. One shoots 
with both eyes open; 
the other closes one eye 
and aims with the other. 
The man who shoots 
with both eyes open is 
usually the faster and, 
also the better snap- 
shot, and he is almost 
totally dependent on 
proper stock fit. Give 
him a gun he is not used 
to and he will be much 
slower than with an 











sideration. Many beautiful and 
correctly shaped stocks were 
made for this style of palm- 
rest, standing-position shooting. 
Some of these designs have 
never been improved upon. 
They usually had a high comb, 
with a big cheek piece and 
quite a bit of heel drop to allow 
the rifleman to hold his right 
elbow well down when the rifle 
was in position. 

Most of our best-designed 
Schuetzen stocks were made in 
this country by skilled German 
and Swiss makers. These men 


























A .German 7 x 64- 
mm, rifle, owned by 
Harry Snyder, having 
adjustable comb for 
iron or ‘scope sights 














Above is my own Ballard 
Schuetzen, with a fine stock 








arm that fits him. On 
the other hand, the one- 
eye shooter seldom 
knows exactly what 
proper stock fit means, and in most cases 
can shoot one type as well as another. 

Rifle stocks may be divided into three 
classes, military, match, and sporting. 
Military stocks, though their fit is im- 
portant, are outside the interests of this 
article. 

With match-rifle stocks, we are not 
limited as we are with military rifles, 
which must be turned out in great num- 
bers. We can go just as far as our rifles 
and our funds permit. There are few 
limitations as to size, weight or shape. 

Up to 20 to 25 years ago, the Schuetzen 
rifle was about the only match rifle on 
which stocking was given serious con- 
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For hunting | prefer this .400 Whelen rifle on a Springfield action. It's 
Circassian walnut stock is 134 in. at comb, 2!/2 in, at hee! and 13!/5 in. long 


often took an active part in the matches, 
and knew what a Schuetzen stock should 
be. The late George C. Schoyen, of Den- 
ver, Colo., designed and made some of 
the finest and most perfectly shaped 
stocks for this type of shooting I have 
ever used. I have one Ballard Schuetzen, 
with engraved action, stock and barrel 
by this famous maker, that is perfect. 
The stock has a big, concave cheek piece 
that really forms a sort of Monte Carlo 
comb, coming almost straight back to 
the bump, before dropping off to the 
Swiss butt plate. From the toe of the 
butt plate to the pistol grip, the stock 
swells out like the belly of a sunfish. In 


for shooting in the standing 
position with a palm rest 


actual use, this belly rests against the 
heavy chest muscles, while the cheek 
rest fits almost completely around the 
jaw and under the cheek bone. The heel 
drop is just sufficient to let the elbow be 
held at a low position. The Swiss butt 
plate, with its long prongs, holds the 
stock firmly against the shoulder and 
across the chest muscles. With the 32-in 
No. 5 Schoyen barrel and palm rest, this 
is one of the steadiest-holding Schuetzen 
rifles I have seen. 

Our free-rifle teams in international 
matches found that the Swiss had much 
better standing-position stocks on thei! 
Martini free rifles than we had on oul 
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heavy-barreled Springfields. In prepa- 
ration for the last matches in which 
United States teams competed, we im- 
ported some of these Swiss Martinis for 
use in standing position. The Swiss 
stocks followed the general lines of the 
old Schoyen Schuetzen stocks very 
closely, with many added innovations, 
such as thumb rests and adjustable butt 
plates. The front sling swivels were set 
in a steel track, so that they could easily 
be adjusted for length for different po- 
sitions. It was found that the front 
swivel, for the finest holding, should be 
at different distances from the trigger 
guard in prone and kneeling positions. It 
was found that a long, hook, butt plate, 
or one of the old Swiss variety, was ab- 
solutely necessary to keep the stock 
from raising from the shoulder in the 
offhand or standing position, due to the 
extreme weight of the long, heavy free- 
rifle barrels. 

Prone-match stocks have been devel- 
oped to the very highest degree in this 
country. The small-bore had much to 
do with this, as did our heavy-barrel, 
long-range match rifles. Prone-match 
stocks should be very straight, have 3-in. 
down pitch, close, full and large pistol 
grips, and large, well-checkered, shot- 
gun-type butt plates. The beaver-tail 
fore-ends are another feature which 
helps hard holding and relieves strain 
on the left hand. The Remington Model 
30S, the Winchester 54, N. R. A. type, the 
Winchester 52 beaver-tail (latest model), 
the government 1922 model, and some of 
the latest Savage stocks are the best 
machine-made prone stocks to be had. 
These are all very good prone stocks, 
suitable for hard holding with the rifle 
sling. Col. Whelen, and other military 
riflemen were responsible in no small 
degree for these excellent stocks. 


RACTICALLY all our custom makers 

can turn out beautiful prone-match 
stocks. Most of these are improvements 
on Wundhammer’s early sporting stocks 
for American bolt-action rifles. I have 
on a Magnum rifle a stock in Circassian 
walnut that suits me perfectly for prone 
work. It was made to my order, and has 
a large, flat cheek piece similar to the 
Whelen type except that the front part 
does not curve back to the top of comb, 
but runs forward to the edge of the 
checkering at about the middle of the 
grip. This stock has a semi-beaver-tail 
fore-end, a close, full pistol grip, measur- 
ing only 3% in. from grip cap to rear of 
trigger, and a thick, fat comb on which 
the shooter can bed his face without 
worrying about having his cheek bruised 
by recoil. It aids hard and close prone 
holding. I have used this rifle for coy- 
otes and for long-range big game shoot- 
ing since 1926. The large, shotgun butt 
plate is set at a 3-in. down pitch and has 
a trap for spare cartridge, oil can, and 
cleaning tools. This butt plate is also 
well checkered to prevent slipping. The 
pistol-grip cap is of steel. This also has 
a large trap for a spare front sight. This 
stock well illustrates the heavy, match 
type for hard prone holding. It measures 
13% in. from butt plate to trigger cen- 
ter, has a drop at comb of 1 9/16 in. and 
at heel of 24% in. These dimensions are 
perfect for most prone shooting. When 
we equip a rifle with a ’scope, however, 
we increase the drop at both comb and 
heel by % in. or more. A stock that is 
perfect for iron sights is usually just % 
in. too low for a ’scope. 


On Springfield or Mauser military-rifle ~ 


actions, the height of the comb is limited 
by the bolt throw, but, on other rifles, I 
have seen a number of schemes used to 
raise the comb so a ’scope could be used. 
One is the (Continued on page 48) 
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“No matter how many ducks 
you’ve seen around here, you 
can be sure we wouldn’t have 
these restrictions unless the 
country’s supply were short. 
Droughts and the draining of 
nesting places have cut the 
natural increase below the 
annual take during recent 
years; that’s why the season 
and the bag limits are shorter 
this year. It’s up to good 
sportsmen to join the re- 
trenchment movement. If we 
don’t pass up a few shots to- 
day, you’ll have no shooting 
when you’ re my age, and your 
kids will never know what a 
wild duck looks like; so don’t 
kill all the ducks you can.” 


g \ 
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Ducks, Son!” 
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YOUR GUNS ON TIME 


Why make a larger outlay of cash, when for a few dollars 
down and a small amount each month you can buy— 


Winchester, Remington, Parker, Savage, Stevens or Fox 


rifles and shotguns 


Bausch & Lomb, Fecker, Hensoldt, Zeiss, Lyman and 
Unertl rifle scopes, spotting scopes and binoculars. 
Write today for complete details giving careful description 


of guns or equipment desired. No obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL TARGET &@ SUPPLY COMPANY 


1253 25th STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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Shooting Long Range Shells 


ITH every duck, goose, pheasant or 
what-have-you at its flying best—strong 
of wing, wised up—and gunning weather 


adding still more speed . . . man alive, be 
there and kill them clean with high- “speed; 


long-range, powerful Winchester Super Speed Shells! 
Shot after shot to remember vividly—the spectacular 
ar ee shooting which, to many sportsmen, in- 
comparably outdoes all other hunting thrills. 

Buy Winchester — Speed Shells for lightning 
get-away, super speed, maintained short shot string 
and hard-hitting balanced pattern, reaching out and 
killing dead at 50, 60, 70 yards "and beyond. Lac- 
quered Leader Super Speed and unlacquered Re- 
peater Super Speed. For all average hunting, buy 
segues Winchester Shells, of your favorite brand: 
Get both TODAY. W inchester Re peating Arms Co. 
Dept. 10-C, New Haven, Conn., U 


WINCHESTER 


esas meee 


SUPER SPEED SHELLS 


New Shot Shell Folder—FREE! Lists all loads | 
7 


and gives you important reasons why 


Winchester Shells excel. Write for one. 














hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
A target pistol built 

Guaranteed Also made 

Send for folder 

173 East St., New Haven, Conn. 


long rifle 
barrel, small bore 
by gun experts. 

with 4'4-inch barrel 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 

















Get Guns Rid of | 
Bore Leading 
USE 


No. 9 


OOSENS and removes lead- 
ing, metal fouling, all firing 
residue. Quickly, easily—and 
PREVENTS RUST. The famous | 
original gun bore solvent. Length- 
ens barrel accuracy life. Apply 
No. 9 with HOPPE’S Cleaning 
PATCHES. Selected, soft, clean 
eanton flannel, correct in thick- 
ness, shape. 
Convenient, econom- 
In dust-proof cartons, five sizes. 


size, 





ical. 
HOPPE’S Lubricating OTL is your 
best bet for keeping gun actions lim- 
ber, free of friction. Great for polish- 
ing and cleaning, too. 
HOPPE’S Gun Cleaning PACK 
you complete in one convenient kit 
EVERYTHING for gun cleaning and 
care. 1 bottle No. 9; 1 can Oil; 1 tube 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease; cleaning pat« h- 
es; cleaning manual. Economical 
only $1 at your dealer's, or direct. 


gives 


FRANK A. HOPPE, 
2315 No. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLES! Send Il0c for trial size 
No. 9. 1 oz. can Oil lic. Full size 
carton Patches 25c—state size. FREE 

Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Manual. 
Send for yours today. 
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Rowley cheek pad. Another is a stock 
comb that can be raised and supported 
by a stiff spring. Both have to be too far 
back on the comb for the best prone 
holding. One of the best schemes was 
worked out by Capt. Grove Wotkyns. 
This consisted of a small prism, at- 
tached to the eyepiece of his 5-A ’scope 
The prism lowered the line of sight to co- 
incide exactly with that of the iron 
sights. This is still the best wrinkle for 
small-bore rifles with long bolt throw, 
such as the 1922 M. I. Springfield. This 
gadget will not work on the 30 caliber. 

In small-bore rifles with shorter bolt 
throws or with lever actions, iron sights 
are often detachable and fitted high so 
as to be on the same line as the ’scope 
sight. Then, using a special high-comb 
‘scope stock, the rifleman has both iron 
and ’scope sights with exactly the same 
relation to the comb. This makes a fine 
combination. Another kink for a small- 
bore match rifle is to use a detachable 
false comb, or cheek piece, that will 
raise the comb approximately % in. for 
‘scope use. A lot of these have been used 
on the West Coast for some time, being 
attached to the stock by a couple of 
screws or by spring plungers. 

In considering sporting-rifle stocks, 
there are some limitations which can- 
rot be overlooked. Weight can be al- 
lowed up to what the individual is will- 
ing to carry and the type of country he 
is going to hunt. The sporting stock 
must fit the owner, be suitable for all 
three positions and, for fast snap or run- 
ning shooting, it must balance. The 
heavy, beaver-tailed stocks are out of 
place on the hunting rifle. A hunting 
stock should have the same thick, high 
comb recommended for the match rifle 
but the cheek piece should be flat. The 
stock should have a close, full pistol 
grip, with grip cap, preferably one with 
a trap for a spare front sight. And it 
must have a shotgun butt plate, prefer- 
ably with trap for cleaning tools. On 
rifles with heavy recoil, however, a soft- 
rubber recoil pad will be a help. 


OME men who shoot offhand may want 

more drop than hunters who shoot 
prone a great deal. For my own use I 
believe my .400 Whelen on a Springfield 
action has a perfect sporting stock. This 
stock has a drop of 1% in. at the comb, 
2% in. at the heel, a length of 13% in. 
and a down pitch of 3 in. My Griffin & 
Howe Springfield, of about the same di- 
mensions, is an excellent sporting stock. 
Both stocks have flat Whelen-type cheek 
pieces and shotgun-type steel butt plates, 
well checkered and fitted with traps for 
tools and that last cartridge. 

A too short stock is a curse on a 
Springfield or other bolt-action rifle. I 
have had the old-type safety on the 
Springfield hit my nose on several occa- 
sions, while I was trying to sneak up 
close enough to see clearly through the 
crazy service Springfield peep sight. I 
have also had a nice blood blister raised 
on my cheek by the punch of the bolt 
head or cocking piece. Take that same 
service rifle and fit it with a stock of 
proper length, good receiver sights, and 
a reverse safety with cut-off striker, and 
you have a rifle you can shoot accurate- 
ly and with pleasure. 

Many persons want light weight in 
their rifle and are willing to sacrifice al- 
most anything to get it. 


The Stock’s Part in Shooting 


(Continued from page 47) 


Weight can be cut down by using a 
light fore-end. I like a nearly round fore- 
stock of good weight, such as my .400 
Whelen and Griffin & Howe Springfield 
have. The best length for me is 15% in. 
from the front of the trigger guard to 
the tip of forestock. For those wanting 
a light rifle, a cap can well be omitted. 

Many men prefer the Winchester 95 or 
86 for sporting use. These excellent arms 
can be properly restocked with good 
cheek-piece stocks and full-size fore- 
ends, slings, and detachable swivels. 
The undersized, sharp, rifle butt plates 
and small stocks, usually found on such 
rifles, have no place on a modern rifle. 


Ere tip of the fore-end of all sporting- 
pe stocks for bolt-action rifles should 
bear against the bottom of the barrel 
with 3 to 5 lb. pressure. The barrel 
should be in contact with the wood even- 
ly and uniformly throughout the length 
of the latter, as should the action. To 
obtain this upward pressure, the barrel 
and action should lie in the inlet portion 
of stock without guard screws, with a 
slight gap between action and stock at 
the front guard screw of approximately 
1/32 in. This space should then taper to 
nothing at the tip of the forestock and 
at the rear end of upper tang. The 
tightening of the guard screws should 
then bring the action and barrel in exact 
contact with the stock. 

Recoil abutment must be a very tight 
fit and bear evenly. Guard screws must 
enter straight and exactly in line, so 
they will not spring or bend the action. 
There must be ample wood between the 
guard and action. 

On sporting stocks, the whole princi- 
ple of the front band, besides holding 
the front sling swivel, is to bind the bar- 
rel and forestock together so that they 
are as nearly as possible one piece. Yet 
the forestock should not pinch the barrel 
so that it bends slightly when heated. 

The D. C. M. government Springfield 
Sporter front band not only keeps the 
wood and barrel in good contact but puts 
the sling tension on both stock and barrel 
as it should be. Still this outside band is 
unsightly. The best way to eliminate it 
and still maintain the rifle’s wonderful 
accuracy is to fit a small, neat barrel 
band, equipped with a lug, under the 
barrel. Then fasten the forestock to this 
band by means of a screw. A small plate 
of metal or a nut can then be inlaid in- 
side the forestock and the sling swivel 
threaded into it. The sling swivel should 
be fitted to the fore-end behind the bar- 





| 


rel band so it will not spring the tip of 


the forestock away from the barrel. 

Free or floating barrels, without a bar- 
rel band, are used a great deal with 
heavy-barrel match rifles, both small- 
bore and .30 caliber. Though they give 
good results with very heavy barrels, I 
do not like them, as all the sling tension 
is on the stock, tending to pull the fore- 
stock away from the barrel. I’ve tried 
several types of front-sling swivel and 
barrel bands, but the only two I can rec- 
ommend are the regular government 
outside band and the small, close-fitting 
barrel band, attached to forestock with 
a heavy screw. These are the only ones 
that have given me perfect satisfaction 
and accuracy under all shooting posi- 
tions and conditions and with a mini- 
mum of daily variation of point of im- 
pact.—Elmer Keith. 
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LiGHT- STRONG -ACCURATE weighs only 26 ounces -but whata gun! 





The Police Positive Target is the lightest 





that Colt makes—but because of its heavy frame and fine bal- Angeles shoots Colts exclu- 
ance, it handles like a heavier arm, It's 26 ounces of real Colt sively and she ranks as an 

- & beauty for target, small game and general sport. outstanding shooter among 

849 both men and women. She taken 
In the first place, it’s superbly accurate, has a sweet hand- ; CALIBER .22 
finished action and a clean, crisp trigger pull. Then again, it is many a match and trophy with her Colts. as 
fitted with an Embedded Head Cylinder which permits the safe Warren Castle relies on his Colt Police Long Rifle 
use of high-speed ammunition. Safety plays an important part Positive Target Model for apturing R = d 
in this thoroughbred Colt—the positive safety lock making acci- snakes of every type, including rattler eguiar an 
dental discharge impossible. and water moc assins, He's a snake hunter High Speed 
extraordinary and he hails from Memphi 


Other features include stippled sights adjustable for elevation 
to prevent sun The Detroit Police Re volver Tear 


and windage, 


.22 caliber revolver 


stippled top and back of frame 


Bobby Rutherford of Los 


glare, and deeply checked trigger and hammer spur. in the center stoo 


On range, on trail or at camp, the Police Positive Target means 
one thing—thrilling shooting. Write today for full details about 


this popular Colt. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Cal. .22 long rifle, regular and high- speed 


Hand-finished action. Non-reflecting “‘Patridge’’ or “Bead” ac 
stocks, Checked trigger and back strap, Length of barre! 6”. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


PHiL B. BEKEART. PACIF RE 





amir 


PRESENTATIVE ° 


entered in recent C. mp Perry Na ial 

Matches, winning the Sobel Trophy nd 

scactering their men in leading position 

throughout the individual matches. They Colt’ 

nie talks 06 6 tenet olt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 85 
inition. Six shots, double-action. Embedded Head Cylinder Send me complete information about 
t “Bead Ajustable sights. Full-blued finish. Checked Walnut your Police Positive Target Revolver, 





Length over all 10'%4”. Weight 26 ounces, 
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Facts About Sour Dough 


tages to camp cooks. Unless it has 

been subjected to freezing tempera- 
tures it always works, and age serves 
only to make it more potent, whereas 
prepared flapjack flourand baking pow- 
der often lose their strength during 
protracted stays in the wilderness or in 
damp, rainy weather. 

Sour dough is also useful as an emer- 
gency leavening in case the baking-pow- 
der can is lost or accidentally dropped 
in river or lake. Sour dough is simple 
to make. No materials are required to 
start it except flour and water. 

Sour dough is almost, but not quite, 
foolproof. Handled skillfully it pro- 
duces bread that is perfectly sweet and 
so light you have to pile on extra syrup 
or molasses to hold it down on your 
plate. But if the mixing is botched, the 
result is dismal, heavy, and sour. 

There are two ways to use the fer- 
menting principle of soured dough to 
bake light breadstuffs. One is to mix 
flour and water, let it sour, and then 
bake it all into bread. The recipe is: 

1% qt. flour 
1% pt. warm water 
1 tablespoonful sugar 

Beat up smooth, and set in a warm 
place until it sours. Usually at least 36 
hours are required. One tablespoonful 
vinegar or half a yeast cake will hur- 


S ux DOUGH offers several advan- 
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ry the souring, but are not necessary if 
you allow plenty of time. Then add 1 
scant teaspoonful soda and 1 teaspoon- 
ful salt, mix in more flour until the 
dough is stiff enough to shape, knead 
well, divide into small loaves, and set in 
a pan before the fire to rise. When 
doubled in size, bake. 

This method does not demonstrate all 
the advantages of sour dough. A better 
way is to set up a permanent pail or 
can. The container should be at least 2- 
qt. size with a tight lid if you expect 
to move it to different camp sites. If 
you are going to stay in one place, a 
wooden pail will serve. 

Stir up 1 qt. flour, 2 tablespoonfuls su- 
gar, and 1 teaspoonful salt with enough 
water to make a thin, smooth batter. 
For quicker action add 1 tablespoonful 
vinegar or 1 yeast cake. If the camper 
expects to start a sour-dough keg when 
he is settled in camp, he should take 
along 1 cake dry yeast to hasten the 
start. 

With yeast, the mixture will sour over- 
night if set in a warm place. Without 
yeast, from 36 to 48 hours are necessary. 
The night before you expect to make 
bread, stir 1 quart flour and 1 pint water 
into the sour mixture. In the morning 
take out 1% qts. of batter, add to it 1 
teaspoonful salt, 1 scant teaspoonful 
soda, knead in enough fresh flour to stiff- 






en the dough, divide into small loaves, 
raise, and bake. 

Always leave 2 cups batter in the sour- 
dough can to keep the fermentation go- 
ing. More than 2 cups is better if the 
camping party numbers six or more. 

If you prefer biscuits to bread, stir 4 
cups flour and 1% cups water into the 
sour dough. This will make biscuits for 
four men. In the morning take out 5% 
cups batter, add 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 
teaspoonful soda, and 4 tablespoonfuls 
melted grease. Add flour to thicken, let 
rise a short time, and bake. 

To prepare flapjacks, stir in as much 
flour and water as you need for the 
cakes. In the morning pour out as much 
batter as you added the evening before 
—a trifle more if the mixture is foaming 
—beat in 2 eggs, 1 pinch salt, several 
tablespoonfuls sugar or molasses, and 1 
teaspoonful soda. 

Bear in mind that no unbreakable rule 
governs the quantity of soda. This de- 
pends on the amount and sourness of 
the batter. Too much gives a disagree- 
able soda flavor and too little leaves the 
baked product sour. 

Try a few batches of sour-dough bis- 
cuits at home to learn the knack. That 
will give you a better chance of being a 
success in the woods where bungling ex- 
periments by inexperienced cooks are sel- 
dom applauded.—WM. H. D. 
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HOMER JACOBS 
winner of 53 Shooting Events in 
U. S. I use no other oil or 
solvent to protect my rifles. 


says, 


GREATEST GUN OIL 


Ever INVENTED— 
¥ J J 
Crack Shots Say 
| Not only Homer Jacobs, but hundreds 
of gun lovers everywhere will tell you 
“there is only one perfect gun cleaner” 
—and that cleaner is 
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Tue barra, CARMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 
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McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 


12 L St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 





This combined gun oil and solvent is used on 
U. S. rifle ranges, by crack shots and lovers of 
hunting everywhere. Just a few drops of Fiendoil 
| does more than gallons of soap-and-water or so | 
| called solvents. No ram-rodding or manual clean- 
ing is necessary. Fiendoil does an effortless clean 
ing job because of its chemical inhibitor against 
corresion. It is the only gun cleaner with formula 
original enough to earn U.S. Patent. Crack shots 
call Fiendoil ‘“‘the greatest discovery since the ad- 
vent of firearms’’. Fiendoil will absolutely Stop 
Rust and keep your gun perfectly conditioned in 
all extremes of weather. Use it once and you ll 

| never be without it 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Sighting a Model 52 


Question: I am sending you a few recently 
shot targets at 50 yd. from a prone position 
The sights on the gun were changed after read- 
ing your article last fall and as I told you Red- 
field made me a new square gold front sight. I 
think this sight is too thick and wrote them ask- 
ing to grind it down thinner. 

I remember shooting a 52 Winchester target 
gun with a globe sight having the smallest post 
insert, I made closer groups with it, therefore 
believe my sight should be thinner. Note I use 
the point-blank aim, and can do better with it 
than the 6 o'clock aim, in fact I want to use my 
gun that way so when I get in the swamps 
around here I will not get confused by having to 
change my method of sighting. 

After looking at these targets, and knowing 
what sights I use and the way I aim, I wan you 
to tell me if I am shooting to the possibilities 
of this gun, or would you think a thinner blade 
front sight will help the score.—E. S. P., Ala. 


Answer: I have examined your targets care- 
fully. When you say that you use “the point 
blank aim” (term unknown), do you mean that 
you aim at the center of the bullseye instead of 
at its lower edge at 6 o’clock in the normal 
manner? If you were aiming at the center 
when you made those scores, you were doing 
very exceptional shooting, under the circum- 
stances, because even a very expert shot could 
hardly count on making such good scores by 
aiming in that manner, even if he were using 
a heavy-barreled Winchester Model 52 rifle. 
Also, you do not state what ammunition you 
were using. 

I have never seen or heard of anyone doing 
really good, consistent shooting, when aiming 
at the center of the bullseye. The Marine Corps 
tried it experimentally for a time and gave it 
up. To aim with real accuracy, long experience 
has shown that a shooter must aim carefully in 
the normal manner, with the top of the front 
sight just touching or nearly touching the edge 
of the bullseye at 6 o'clock. In this way, his 
black front sight is clearly silhouetted against 
the white surface of the target, and he can de- 
fine it accurately. (For target shooting, the 
front sight should be blackened by smoking it 
in the flame of burning camphor or a candle). 

If you aim at the center of the bull, the black 
bullseye and the black front sight merge in 
color, and you can see neither with distinctness. 
Different intensities of light make things look 
different. 

Now, if you are shooting for a score, you ad- 
just your sights so that when you aim in the 
correct manner, your shots strike in the center 
of the 10 ring. When you want to sight your 
rifle in for hunting, if you are using regular ve- 
locity ammunition, sight in at a distance of 60 
yd. and, with high speed ammunition, at a dis- 
tance of 75 yd. Adjust your sights so that, with 
normal 6 o’clock aim as above, your bullets are 
grouping in the lower edge of the bullseye at 
6 o’clock instead of in the 10 ring. With this 
sighting with regular ammunition, bullets hit 
point of aim at 60 yd. and strike 1 in. high at 
30, and 1 in. low at 70 yd. With high speed am- 
munition, sighted for 75 yd., bullets strike 1 in. 
high at 40 yd., and drop 1 in. low at 85 yd. 

We spent an enormous amount of time and 
money to determine the best type of front sight. 
A picked group composed of 75 experts shot 
on the range for a whole summer, both at 
bullseye targets and field targets. As a result, 
it was determined that a front sight with flat 
top and parallel sides (flat-top post) .08 in. 
wide, was best for a rifle the length of the 
Springfield rifle. This figures out to about .07 
in. in sporting type of Winchester Model 52. 

I think that really you had better learn to 
shoot by the one best method. No one has yet 
been able to reach the top rank who did not do 
so.—T. W. 


Can't Rechamber This Rifle 


Question: I have a Winchester Musket .22 
short caliber. Can I have this rifle rechambered 
for .22 W. R. F. and expect it to be fairly ac- 
curate, sufficiently so to kill jack rabbits or 
prairie dogs at 150 yd. Where could I send it? 
—T.S. D., Kans. 

Short Musket 


Answer: The Winchester .22 


cannot be rechambered for any other cartridge. 
The twist of rifling is too slow for both the .22 
long rifle and the .22 W.R.F. cartridges and the 
bore is too small for the .22 W.R.F. cartridge 
which has a larger bullet than the other .22 cal- 
iber cartridges. 

About the only thing that you can do econom- 
ically with this rifle is to have it relined for the 


22 long-rifle cartridge. This will cost some- 
where between $10 and $15. But do not think 
that you will be able to hit jack rabbits and 
prairie dogs at 150 yd. with a .22 Rim Fire 
rifle, except by mere luck. About 80 yd. is the 
longest sure-hitting range with rim-fire car- 
tridges.—T. 

Percussion Caps 

Question: Can you tell me what company 
sells the caps for a cap-and-ball rifle? It is a 
Springfield 1861.—N. B., Ill 

Answer: The Remington Arms Co., Bridge- 


port Conn., still makes percussion caps for muz- 
zle-loading rifles, and any gun 
them for you on special order—T. W 


store can get 


Effect of Loose Sight 


Question: A friend in Arkansas has a 
Stevens Ideal, beautifully restocked according 
to your recommendations and fitted with Lyman 


front sight and Lyman 103 peep sight. This 
makes the rifle weigh 8% lb. and hold very 
steady. But I noticed that the windage adjust- 


ment has so much play that the peep can be 
wobbled from left to right enough to move the 
view of the bead about one third or one fourth 
of the way across the opening of the peep. It 
seems to take 5 or 6 “clicks” of the windage 
screw to make the same amount of motion 

Do you think this looseness will spoil the rifle 
as a fine-shooting arm for turkey 
small game? 

I understand that the Winchester .25/20 is 
slightly more accurate than the .25 Stevens and 


shoots and 


decidedly more so in cold weather (using the 
regular velocity, jacketed bullet 

How does the .32/20 compare (up to 100 yd 
only) ? 

Can you tell me of any reloads for the .25/20 
and .32/20 using home-cast bullets that will 
equal these factory loads in accuracy?—H. W 
T., Ore. 

Answer: Such looseness as you describe in 


the Lyman No. 103 sight is very undesirable and 
is sure to resilt in inaccuracy, unless it be that 
left to itself, the sight always comes to a uni 
form position. Sometimes we can easily move 
a loose sight with the finger, but when we re 
lease the pressure the sight comes to the same 
place. Such a sight is not unsatisfactory. 

If you can, clamp the rifle in a heavy ma 


chinist’s vise, sighted on a target, so rifle will 
not move. Then manipulate the sight. See if it 
will take various positions and give varying 


aim when the fingers are removed. If it will, 
it is inaccurate. A good machinist could prob- 
ably take out this looseness in a few minutes 
I have sometimes found such looseness in the 
windage dovetail slide of the 103 sight. Prick- 
ing the two pieces of metal with a prick punch 
where they came together and were loose took 
out all looseness. 

It is not safe to say that a rifle or an ammu- 
nition of one make will invariably be more ac 
curate than those of another make. Rifles do 
differ, as does ammunition. Sometimes a rifle or 
cartridge that we have come to regard as rather 
mediocre may give surprisingly good results 
Yet, generally speaking, I think 10 .25/20 Win 
chester rifles shot with Winchester ammunition 
will make a slightly better record for accuracy 
than any other like rifles or ammunition. 

The average accuracy of .25/20 smokeless am 
munition with jacketed bullets slightly sur- 
passes any .32/20 ammunition at 100 yd. But, 
with cast-lead bullets, I would expect the .32/20 
to usually prove superior to the .25/20 with 
cast-lead bullets. I think it would be a mistake 
to use cast-lead bullets in either caliber. The 
metal-cased, soft-point bullets are inexpensive, 
and you cannot cast lead-bullets any more 
cheaply. With Du Pont No. 1204 powder they 
should always prove superior to the cast bul- 
lets.—T. 
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RELOADERS BIBLE! 


No. 31. 


An interesting descrip- | 
tion of reloading rifle, 
pistol, and shotgun 
ammunition. Easily 
read and understood. 
Full details of opera- 
tions with necessary 
tables and helpful 
suggestions. 50 illus- 
trations. 160 pages. 
It’s the reloader’s bi- 
ble. 


50 cents 
postpaid 


Ideal Tool line complete with all accessories 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





LET US TAN 


YOUR HIDE 


TAXIDERMY 
HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 


Furs Repaired or Remodeled 
Send for Catalog 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


572 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N.Y. 












For Every Kind of 












Pp 
Other calibres built to order. 

ific Coast Re op oy 
D. W. KING. ‘CO. 666 Howard &t., 


R. F. SEDGLEY ine. 
N. 16th St., Phila, 
Hew 


REDFIELD 
IGHTS Gi 
REE! 
for Precision Shooting---HUNTING or TARGET 
Sights for every rifle--and for every purpose! Used b 
champions of range and field for over 20 years. NE 
CATALOG describes and pictures everything--Microm- 
eters, Receivers, Scopes, Mounts, Ramps, Globes, etc. 
Many NEW developments that increase shooting accur- 
acy. Re prices. Ask your Dealer, or Write 
Teday for information on ANY kind or type of sight. 
Redfield Gunsight Corp. 3311 Gilpin St.,Denver,Colo 
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5 Shot BB Repeat le $7.50—at 

Diese hed Benekier Ger mite 50-28 D ‘oday 
&. Broadway, St. Lewis, Me. 












NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes Old Guns Like New. Willnot 
injure the finest steel. A 7 hard, 
durable, perfectly colored lacquer 
applied ‘with a brush in a few min- 
utes, Can or retouching. a er 
and Jess expensive than * ay: eal Bia 

kt expensiv: “y+ and 
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For Krag rifles only. 
Positive elevation and 
windage. Anyone can 
mount. $1.00. Krag 
Barrel-Receive Fillets, 
$.65. SpringfieldSporter 
butt plates, cast alu- 
minum, $.50. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 
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ERNEST RICE, 356 7th Street, ELYRIA,OHIO _ 


Hand Book Watches Bullet i in Flight | 


in flight, provided, first, that the 


B i= “sien of .22 caliber can be seen 
observer has a telescope, second, 


that he is directly behind the gun, so | 


that the bullet moves slowly across his 
field of view, and, 
the light is strong and the sun directly 
behind the observer. 

The simplest way of fulfilling these 
conditions is to use a heavy .22 match 
rifle, with ’scope. 
from a rest, at 100 yd. with the sun be- 
hind the shooter. If any very old, greased 
Lesmok ammunition is available, this is 
better as the grease and powder adher- 
ing to the bullet apparently give it a 
slight “tracer” effect. The rifle must be 
sufficiently heavy to keep the tiny recoil 
of the .22 cartridge from shifting the 


last, provided that | 


This should be fired 


arm, thus obscuring the target momen- 


tarily. 

On firing, you will see a streak like a 
fast-moving insect zip toward the target. 
And, if you are firing on a windy day, 
with ‘’scope moved over to counteract 
the effect of the wind, you will see 
demonstrated the real effect, on the 
flight of the bullet, of a wind correction 
on your sights. Let’s say that the wind 
is blowing from your right, and you 
have therefore moved the rear sight, or 
rather, the rear of the ’scope, to the 
right to allow for this wind and bring 
your bullet into the bullseye. You prob- 
ably have always supposed, as the writer 
did, that the bullet will go straight from 
rifle to target, the sight correction just 
offsetting the wind. Of course, we as- 
sume, it falls away slightly from the 
original line of flight. 


UT when we actually see that bullet 

do its stuff, the performance is very 
different. It starts out, heading straight 
for the upper, right-hand corner of the 
target, until apparently about 10 ft. from 
the target. Then it swoops to the left 
and down, in a spiral curve, breaks in 
fact like a pitched baseball, and lands, 
if all is well, in the bullseye, instead of 
in the upper right-hand corner of the 
target. 

I have never been able to see any 
bullets but .22’s through the sighting 
*scope on the rifle, due to the fact that 
even light reloads in a high-power rifle 
recoil enough to shift the rifle and ’scope 
slightly, thus allowing the bullet to 
reach the target before I can get the 
*scope lined up again. 

Recently, however, a friend was shoot- 
ing a Springfield at a rock on a hillside 
about 300 to 400 yd. away. Using a 
spotting ‘scope, a couple of feet to one 
side of the shooter, I plainly saw the 





lead-alloy bullets. They looked like silver 


specks and I could follow them until 
they kicked up the dirt around the rock. 
The sun was directly behind me, or I 
could never have seen them. 

This naturally brought up the question 
of whether the .30/06 service bullet was 
visible. I found that it was and that it 
looked much bigger than the lead-alloy 
bullets (though actually smaller). Where 
the .22 bullets looked like a black bug, 


and the lead-alloy bullets like a tiny 


silver speck, these service bullets ap- 
peared like a bunch of something the 
size of an egg—a very indefinite de- 
scription, but about the only one possi- 
ble. I have read, somewhere, that what 
you actually see is the air disturbance 


caused by a bullet of this velocity, and | 


this may be the explanation. Certainly, 
however, if conditions are right, you 
can see bullets.—M. A. Cooper. 






90 YARDS UP 
and still climbing 


BRING 'EM DOWN 
with A HIGH 


VELOCITY toan 


HEN your eyes say “Let ’em have it,” 
but the shells in your gun say ‘‘Too far’”’ 
. switch to the big blue HIGH VELOCITY 


| Load! The shell developed by the Peters 
| Ballistic Institute for progressive burning 


powders and maximum charges of powder 
and shot. With extra speed. Dense patterns. 
Greater long-range hitting power. Within 
standard pressures; without extra “kick.” 
The duck load that goes on up! 

No reason to knowingly sacrifice yardage, 
is there? Load up with HIGH VELOCITY 
Shells. Then reach right up and bring those 
sky-scrapers down! PETERS CARTRIDGE 
DIVISION, Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Dept. K-43, Bridgeport, Conn. 








Rabbits, quail, 
upland game— 
bag your quota 
with Improved 
Long Range 
Victor Loads! 














Jeam Up 


SHOOTING 






WINCHESTER 


SHOT SHELLS 


UNTING behind your favorite bird dog 

or hound, with the gun you handle best 
. .. make sure of your shells, too, by having 
dependable, fast, hard hitting Winchester 
Shells. Precision-manufactured in specially 
developed loads to suit every kind of small 
game, all standard gauges. Rigidly held to the peak 
of improvement by inter-allied production with 
Winchester World Standard Shotguns. Famous for 
clean-killing balanced pattern. 

You can get Winchester Shells for all average 
shooting, or for extra long range, as needed. For 
general use, buy Leaders or Repeaters. Or for econ- 
omy coupled with remarkable performance, Rangers. 
Se all long-range gunning, get W inchester Leader 

— Speed lacquered, or Repeater Super Speed 

cquered. Buy them TODAY Winchester 
Repoation Arms Co., Dept. 10-C, New Haven, 
_ A. 


Conn., U. § 


{ FREE! Send for latest Winchester Shot Shell 


folder listing all loads and giving impor- 
tant details, including explanation of 
Winchester short shot string. 
Finest Decoys, Hand carved, Airwood, 
Hollow, etc. Send for catalogue. 
Best grade, machine made, glass eyes, 
$10.00 doz.; Standard Grade $8.50 doz. 
Decoy Specialty Co. 
Box 1167 Joliet, 111. 














AYER TRI-PAK 


GUN KIT 


Designed by experienced shooters. Simple— 
light (4'4 oz.)—sturdy (Duralumin used) —com- 
pact (1 in. x 7 in.) easily carried in pocket. In- 
cludes everything a shooter needs to care for 
guns or pistols at range, home, or hunting. 








SAN a 











The assembly includes a sturdy, non-corrosive 
and non-abrasive 3242 inch CLEANING ROD 
(in sections). Services all calibers—.22 to .50; 
also adaptable for shotguns. Includes OIL 
CONTAINER, OIL APPLICATOR, TWO 
SCREW-DRIVERS and a 


HANDY ROLL OF CLOTH 
Several feet for gun patches, bandages, bind- 
ing and scores of emergency uses. Special 
cutter on kit cuts pieces as withdrawn, to 
desired size or cali- 
brated scale. Rolls re-}’ 
placeable by refills. ‘ 







If your dealer does not carry the AYER TRI- 


PAK GUN KIT we will send 
you one postpaid on receipt of “se 
check or money order for .. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED! 
Send for Free Folder which gives complete 
information and detailed illustrations. 


TRI-PAK GUN KIT, INC. 


50 Brady Street, San Francisco, California 
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Hard-Working Hunter 


(Continued from page 31) 


out of his bed too frequently at night. 

In the vicinity of Blue Hole, a natural 
spring near Castalia, Ohio, is the terri- 
tory of the Castalia Trout Club. Gam- 
meter two years ago stocked the club 
land with a pheasant from Japan, the 
versicolor. Unlike commoner pheasants, 
it is blue. The birds have thrived be- 
cause no shooting is allowed on the club 
grounds. Not long ago he leased the 
game rights to 1,200 acres of land ad- 
joining the trout club. He built a shack, 
hired a gamekeeper to keep vermin and 
hunters away, and introduced a stock of 
common pheasants. The Japanese birds, 
thriving on the trout-club territory, are 
spreading over into the new preserve. 

Gammeter and six other men form the 
membership of the West Bay Shooting 
Club, which pumps water into marshes 
along Sandusky Bay so there will be 
wild ducks to shoot. He has stocked 
these marshes with pheasants, frogs, and 
other game. 

One wonders how Gammeter finds 
time to engage in all of his sporting ac- 
tivities and at the same time develop 
and market inventions. A natural-born 
inventor, he perfects new processes, ma- 
chines and articles for the sheer fun of 
it, and worries practically not at all 
about the financial returns. When he 
needs more money, he simply invents 
something and sells it. He is a natural- 
born sportsman, too. When at his Akron 
home, during the fishing season, he fre- 
quently arises at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and goes fishing on a small lake a 
few miles distant, which he _ keeps 
stocked with fish. At 8 o’clock he is back 
for breakfast. Then he works in his of- 
fice or laboratory until 4 o’clock, and 
goes fishing again. Along about 8 o’clock 
he returns, and does some more work. 

Over week-ends, and occasionally for 
longer periods, he goes to Put-in-Bay, 
Sturgeon Lake or some other place to 
fish, or to Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
or Alabama to hunt. He used to travel 
in a buslike automobile, large enough to 
hold his equipment and supplies. Now, 
he uses a one-wheeled trailer attached 
to the rear of his car. 

In this trailer is a refrigerator box 
made of pulp board and zinc. Fifty 
pounds of dry ice in this box will last a 
week. The ducks, fish or moose meat he 
gets are brought back to Akron in this 
refrigerator in perfect condition. Usu- 
ally he gives most of his catches away 
to friends and invalids. But some of 
them he preserves by freezing by his 
own unusual method. 

In the basement of his home is a huge 
refrigerator. He cleans the duck or 
pheasant or whatever the game is, and 
puts it in a paper bucket. Over the bird 
he pours water. In a quick-freezing com- 
partment, he freezes the water and bird 
at a temperature of zero. Then he trans- 
fers the container to another part of the 
refrigerator where the temperature is 
maintained at about 21 degrees. 

In this way, he has kept birds and 
meat for two years. When thawed out 
for serving, the game is as fresh as the 
day it was taken, provided it was never 
exposed to air. 

Gammeter’s experience with game has 
led him to certain convictions about its 
conservation. 

The popular belief that hunters are re- 
sponsible for the decrease in duck and 
other game-bird populations is pure non- 
sense, he says. 





In 


Freezing game in cardboard containers. 
this way he preserves it two years or more 


“If the entire United States were con- 
verted into a duck sanctuary and all 
shooting prohibited, the ducks would not 
multiply any faster than they do now,” 
he declared, puffing his cigar vigorously. 
“It is vermin that get the birds, not 
hunters. 

“The government is spending money, 
obtained by selling its duck stamps to 
hunters, to get marsh lands for ducks to 
light on,” he continued. “But nothing is 
being done to destroy the vermin in these 
places. And so the marshes become over- 
run with hawks and snakes and other 
game enemies. Instead of being protect- 
ed, more ducks lose their lives.” 

He is enthusiastic about one idea that 
has been discussed to some _ extent 
among sportsmen. This is to have the 
United States codperate with Canada in 
eliminating crows that infest Canadian 
duck-breeding grounds. One way would 
be to assess duck hunters another fifty 
cents—which most of them would be 
willing to pay—and turn the money thus 
obtained over to the Canadian govern- 
ment. That government then would use 
the fund to pay bounties on crows, say 
a cent apiece for each crow egg turned 
in, and five to ten cents for each pair of 
crow legs. Indians, who cannot afford 
now to waste a three-cent shell on a 
crow, would see to it that the crow pop- 
ulation took a decided slump. 

The maintenance of a supply of ducks 
in the United States, he says, cannot be 
accomplished without cooperation with 
Canada, where the ducks breed. The 
supply of game in general will be de- 
termined in the future largely by the at- 
titude of state and national governments, 
and the hunting public in general, to- 
ward vermin. 

Gammeter hopes, by setting an exam- 
ple, to bring this truth home to others in- 
terested in game. That is one objective 
of his game-raising activities. 

There is a hint of paradox in his de- 
veloping of inventions and his sporting 
ventures. His inventions, while largely 
tied up with the rubber industry, have 
touched many fields, from valves used in 
airships to steel cables that will not un- 
ravel. But to date he has not perfected 
an invention that has anything to do 
with hunting or fishing. Still, hunting 
and fishing excursions sometimes are 
periods of greatest progress in whipping 
a certain problem relating to an inven- 
tion. Perhaps the explanation is that the 
rod and gun furnish the relaxation nec- 
essary to an energetic, robust man whose 
brain is far more active than that of the 
average sportsman. 
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Rubber Necks 
PEE a Ee OP FOR PRIZE HEADS 


he en a a al 


é novelty of a geoduck hunt. You'll find 

: laughs and genuine excitement, for it BECAUSE it enables you to pick out 
/ is no easy task to gather a limit of and study your game, even from a dis- 
| these “mud hens.” tance, a good binocular can mean to 
; You must wait for an extreme minus youthedifference betweena successful 
tide, during which the habitat areas of hunt and a failure. And you'll geta 


the geoducks rarely are exposed longer 
than two hours. In some seasons such 
tides may occur only once each month. 
Your equipment should consist of a 


lot of pleasure in other sports from a 
good binocular. Hiking, sailing,tour- 
ing, or at the races, you can see farther 





stout-handled shovel, and a pair of and see better. Send 6c for 40-page de 
rubber boots, that is, unless, weather Luxe catalog of famous Bausch& Lomb 
permitting, you prefer to go barefoot. Binoculars and Hand Telescopes. 
| 7 ae —_ = bh ge 6x30 B&L Binocular, $72 #> 
waters of Puget Sound. en in a 
secluded bay, you sight a likely hide-out BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
for geoducks. The keel of your boat 193 Lomb Park » » Rochester, N. Y. 


| grates the shallows. You are fortunate, 
for the tide is still receding. It will not 
be low for another half hour. 

Anchoring your boat, you start to 


- 


wade toward the exposed flats. You 4 
search the mud closely for a “rubber 
neck.” 


EE, there is one! The siphon is ex- 
tended fully six inches, weaving slow- 
ly from side to side as the geoduck feeds. 
3ut somehow the thing senses your ap- 
proach and withdraws the hoselike neck. 
He is quite safe, for it would be use- 
less for you to attempt to take him while 
the water covers his bed. 

You therefore make haste toward the 
exposed flats. So gradual is the slope of 
this tidal land you may be forced to 
hike 100 or more yards. 

On the damp but firm mud you see a BAUSCH & mera: BINOCULARS 
geoduck. Treading carefully, you sneak 
up on the fellow. Your fingers close 
around the rubbery neck, but you can- 
not maintain a grip. Suddenly, from the 
tip of the siphon, the creature ejects a 
stream of salt water which, with devilish 


stream of saltwater which, wit aviish | M7 7M Ad 1 OL 2? 7 MDL 


| eye. Sputtering and drying your face, 
you vow vengeance. f 
Having located your game, you must or mY CLEAN i ay G 


work fast. Two men can do the job 
better than one. A hole some two feet 
in diameter must be excavated, and the 
mud piled around the edge to help hold 
back surface water. And you have but 
a few minutes to secure your geoduck, 
for the underground water will soon 
; break down the sides. 
| If you are forced to dig deep, it is 
| likely that you are on the trail of a big 
3 | geoduck, for generally the oldest speci- 
; mens are the deepest borers. While you 
are swinging your shovel, watch care- 
fully the angle of the hole through 
which the elastic neck protruded, be- 
; cause this siphon often curves up and 
. i therefore the geoduck may not be direct- 
- 4 ly below where the neck was seen. 


4 
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They keep your Gun in 
Perfect Shooting Trim 


The Rod—No wobbling—no bending—no comin 
apart in the barrel. Marble Rods *‘with the stee! 
backbone’’ never jam patchesin your barrel. 

The Oil—Cleans and oils at the same time. Dis- 
solves all powder and primer residue, lubricates and 
protects barrel and mechanism. 


MARBLES 


CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 







































Marblie’s Anti-Rust Wick 
: After you have reached a good depth Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 
= by digging around him, you lift out your barrel. Btate caliber or, gauge, For rifles and mote in crest or benee with sted 
q : rf ” s shotguns, - For revo 8, 30c. olnts, thisrod never wobbles, ds 
" first mud hen with your hands. Marble’s Nitro- or comes apart in your barrel. The 
r In this particular area, you have less Solvent Oil secret isin the steel swivel and steel 
4 than an hour to get your limit of three crn to keep guns in Rent aaa Marble’s Rifle Cleaner <rreee —_— eS a Se 
4 a = shooting condition—and i t, brass gauze cleaner. Bu on sprin % 
; geoducks a day, so yee hurriedly search costs ess. , 4 > follow the twistand remove all residue. State caliber Mention caliber and length of barrel. 
1 for another “rubber neck” and present- | £20,,30c- Postage, of gun. Price, 50c. For shotguns, 75c. Price, $1.25. 
- ; ly discover another siphon sticking out Marble’s Revolver Rod ' " 
,) } 
: Very compact outfit. All parts take down | 
“on ee — "a “4 es =. me ce 
) e geoduc is ofte alle e caliber of gun. Price, $1.00. 
4 choicest of clams. While the taste of ve meee FREE BOOK 
2 the meat is sometimes compared to that 32 pages. Showing a complete line of 
= —s= ‘ r cle: ements. Also Mar- 
of crab meat and even lamb and veal, | poe > Ay. | 
- the geoduck really has its own dis- other items every sportaman needs. 
2 | tinctive flavor. But, for such a rare | == Ss S™ coupon or ” 
- | gustatory treat you must take your | MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
e | Own game, for Washington terms the | 671 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
p | 







| geoduck a real game animal and there- | 
| fore bars it from public markets. | FOR EVERY HOUR } IN THE OPEN 
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Quick aim—and a clean shot! 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Serve you best in every need. 


Write us the make, model and caliber of your gun 


Popular tang 
sight for lever 

action porting 
rifles Two 


apertures 








Famous ‘48° Lyman receiver 
ight, the most effective sight for 





high-power riffe Micrometer ad 
justable. For Rem. 30 exp., Win 
4 Sprin., Krag —— » ot 
$11.50 with sightin 
CAN PAT. 390.217 
te. 17A. Hooded target front a with large diameter 
vad rim retaining nut Nine interchangeable insert 
$2 0. Transparent inserts furnished. 
0. ! p Renting front No. 26 C€ — 
_ wy bead. front Ive 
$1. other be ade. $1. 
New No. 23 Catalog, 64 pp., 10 cents 
_LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 























a million” 
when your out- 
door things are 
kept ship-shape 
and safe from scattering. 
Gardner Low-Price All-Steel 
SPORTSMAN’S CABINET 
is the answer. Sturdy, electric- 
welded (no bolts), 3- point locking. 
Brown orGreen finish. Note pop- 
ular No. D.S. 15 shown, 64x22x 
12 in. 4- gun and big tackle capac- 
ity. Lock, $1.00 extra. $750 
Also other styles and _ 
sizes. Ask for literature. fo, 8. 


Special Cabinets to Order 


GARDNER MFG. CO. 
HORICON, Wis. 








Best value in America. 

Send 3c for illustrated cat- 
alogue containing a line of mer- 
chandise suitable for hunters, campers, Fisher- 
men, and other out-door pursuits, also military 
trappings. 


W. STOKES KIRK 


____ 1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Black Bass and Bass-Craft 


By Sheridan R. Jones 


This fascinating $3.00 book contains 25 chapters 
crammed with bass lore—all written by one of the 
most popular angling authorities of today. Here 
are a few,of the headings: Bass of deep waters; 
Shoreline large mouth; Bronze-back of the ledges; 





Breeding habits of black bass; Angling methods on 
blooming. waters; Local color and artificial baits; 
Playing from the reel; The splash or the silent 
cast; Can bass hear?; Natural lures fi r bass. 

Pub. 1924, new edition 192 

205 p., illus. 834x534x1% in. 


Only $1.50 While They Last 
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353 Fourth Ave., New York City 











GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 








Water - Proof Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 








































By J. P. CUENIN 


to determine the type of boring in 

a 12 gauge gun by dropping a dime 
through the bore. If the coin sticks, the 
gun is declared to be full choke, while, 
if it slips through, the barrel is then 
supposed to be a modified or more open 
pattern. 

Measuring the diameter of the bore 
at the muzzle with a dime, or with a 
gauge of any sort, will not tell you the 
degree of choke unless you know the 
diameter of the bore down to the point 
where the constriction begins. It is the 
amount of constriction and not the size 
of the hole at the muzzle that regulates 
the pattern. 

A 20 gauge at the muzzle is much 
smaller than a dime, but, if there is no 
constriction of the bore, it will throw a 
very wide pattern, while a 10 gauge, in 
which a dime will rattle freely, will 
shoot a very close pattern if the diame- 
ter of the bore is reduced near the muzzle. 

The standard bore of a 12 gauge gun 
is supposed to measure .729 in. If the 
diameter were the same from chamber 
to muzzle it would be a true cylinder 
bore, yet a gun might measure exactly 
.729 at the muzzle and shoot an im- 
proved-cylinder-bore pattern if the di- 
ameter of the bore down to a point near 
the muzzle is .005 or .006 in. larger, for 
this would provide the constriction to- 
ward the muzzle which regulates the 
spread. 

There is still another factor which 
regulates pattern. That is a slight en- 
largement of the bore a short distance 
back from the muzzle. This enlarge- 
ment is called a recess, or jug choke, 
and its effect on pattern spread is of 
interest to skeet shooters whose guns 
spread too much. 

A 12 gauge I once shot showed how a 
slight recess regulates spread. The right 
barrel had .011 in. choke. The constric- 
tion was uniform to a point about 1% 
in. down from the muzzle. With this 
choke I had a pattern that would break 
a 24-in. target at 22 yd., and slightly 
less at the distance at which I break 
most of my outgoers, for I shoot fairly 
fast. Wishing to increase the spread I 
had some of the choke ground out, leav- 
ing about .008 constriction. After numer- 
ous patterns showed little difference 
from those made with the original 
choke, I later had the choke enlarged 
slightly to leave a constriction of .006. 

For some reason or other, the spread 
was too great and the patterns sub- 
sequently made were very patchy. Hav- 
ing confidence in the effect of a slight 
recess to remedy the faulty pattern, I 
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ran a slightly tapered recess in the 
choke at a point between the muzzle 
and the beginning of the constriction. 
At a point 19% yd. from the muzzle, the 
distance at which I break outgoing 
targets, the barrel then gave a fine 26- 
in. spread, which was dense enough to 
break targets in any part of the circle. 

If a barrel spreads too much at the 
distance at which a skeet shooter breaks 
his outgoing targets, he should, before 
discarding the barrel, try a slight, re- 
cess choke near the muzzle. If the 
barrel is one that has been cut off 
below the choke, thus leaving a true 
cylinder bore, a tapered recess from 1 
to 2 in. long and starting ™% in. back 
from the muzzle, will decrease the spread 
at skeet ranges. A good gunsmith can 
“grind in” a recess choke. 

At the widest part of the 
which should taper inward at each end, 
the increase in diameter of the bore 
may run from .003 to .008, depending 
upon the thickness of the barrel. The 
greater the depth of recess, the closer 
the barrel will shoot. One should not 
expect, however, to make a full or even 
a modified choke out of a plain-cylinder 
barrel. The best that can be hoped for 
is to get an improved-cylinder pattern, 
which will shoot close enough for a 
skeet shooter who breaks his targets 
somewhere over Station 8. 

Though recess in a gun does not 
guarantee anything in the way of im- 
provement, there is a good chance that 
the pattern will be made smaller. There 
can be nothing lost if the recess does 
not cause the gun to shoot closer. In 
the case of a true-cylinder barrel that 
spreads too much, a shooter is not tak- 
ing any chances, for it is useless to him 
as it is, and a recess might help con- 
siderably. I know that a recess has 
made better patterns on at least a half 
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dozen guns that were full cylinder. In 
the gun that had .006 choke and spread 
too much, the recess made a great im- 
provement. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a recess as placed in 


a cylinder barrel. Fig. 2 shows how the 
recess was ground into the barrel which 
had .006 in. constriction. 

In making a recess choke, a cutting 
tool is not used, as it would be very 
difficult to make a cut as fine as the 
one required. The bore should be en- 
larged with fine emery cloth on the end 
of a split rod that can be spread with a 
wedge, or with fine valve-grinding com- 
pound on a tool devised by a gunsmith 
for such work. 


*QUERY~e 


Two Shooting Styles 


Question: I quote two authorities on the 
proper way to break skeet targets which require 
leading. Apparently, they contradict each other. 

The first says all good shots, who are at all 
conscious of their movement in aiming, or gun 
pointing, agree that the best way to swing on a 
moving target is to come from behind, make up 
your mind to shoot as your gun muzzle nears 
the target. Then at the instant the gun swings 
past the target to let ’er go. 

The second says avoid any self-styled instruc- 
tor who tells you to “swing past” the bird and 
then shoot. 

I have tried both methods of shooting skeet 
targets that require leading. 

When shooting in the first style I find that I 
can break the birds just over Station 8. I have 
also tried swinging the muzzle of the gun in 
front of the bird until I have the proper lead, 
and press the trigger with the gun moving. In 
shooting in this way, the birds are considerably 
past No. 8 when I fire. 

In shooting the singles by the second method 
I find that my scores are better. However, I 
also find that in using this method, I am handi- 
capped in shooting the doubles, for it is neces- 
sary for me to rush to get in the second shot. 

Which, if either, of these two methods do you 
recommend?—C. R. N., Va. 


Answer: While I believe that it is best to 
swing past the target, I cannot agree that every 
shooter will score hits repeatedly if he pulls as 
he passes, for an extremely fast swing is re- 
quired to get sufficient lead with this style of 
shooting. 

You write that you have tried “swinging 
the muzzle of the gun in front of the bird until 
I have the proper lead, and press the trigger 
with the gun moving.” I would suggest that 
you try a combination of that style with swing- 
ing past from behind. In other words, instead 
of holding in front a certain distance and swing- 
ing along with the bird, come up from behind 
with a rather fast swing and touch her off when 
you get the desired distance in front. I believe 
you will require less lead with this method than 
by attempting to maintain a certain lead. 

There is less danger of shooting too high or 
too low if you start behind the bird and swing 
along its path of flight until you get out in 
front. Try this by swinging in line with the 
top of a fence or a strip of molding in a house. 
Then try poking your gun on the molding. If 
you bring the gun up a little too high, you must 
chop downward abruptly if there is no smooth 
swing along the strip, while, if you are swing- 
ing, you can gradually raise or lower the muzzle 
to get the correct height. 

If you swing from behind an outgoer until 
you get your necessary lead, and if you swing 
fairly fast, the target will not be more than a 
few feet past station 8 when you fire and you 
will have time to switch back to the incomer. 

One more word about the incomers of doubles. 
Even if you allowed the outgoer to get 10 ft. be- 
yond station 8, the incomer would still be 30 
ft. from the deadline when you fire at the out- 
goer. As most of its speed is gone you have 
ample time to break it carefully before it 
reaches the traphouse without really hurrying 
or snapping at it. You would have at least 
twice as much time left to take the incomer as 
you have when you are shooting station 8 tar- 
gets, and I’ll bet you don’t think the No. 8 tar- 
gets are difficult.—J. P. C. 














Real News for 
EVERY Gun Lover! 


Whether you are professional or amateur, if 
you enjoy trap shooting, and small and big 
game hunting, and are a real lover of guns 

here's the best news in years. We've pub- 


lished 


THE MODERN 
GUNSMITH 


By James V. Howe 
This is the most authoritative work ever 
written on gunsmithing and gunmaking 
two handsome volumes packed to overflowing 
with just the kind of information and just 
the sort of illustrations that every sportsman 
has wanted to have about guns. 


| Philip B. Sharpe Says: 


mere — of a few chapters of this book 
will reveal information which is worth countless 
dollars, in the selection or the reb pullgns of fire- 
arms.’’ Firearms Editor. ‘“Outdo 
Fred Fletcher Says: 
‘It’sa masterpiece of literature on the art of gun 
structure. Rod and Gun Editor, The Daily News, 
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. 
Complete Information FREE 
Don’t bother to write a letter. Just drop us a post 
card asking for full information about *“The Modern 
Gunsmith’’ and we will send it to you at once lo 
obligation, of course. WRITE TODAY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


Dept. 1543, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Trap Furs 


Make Good Wages 
Prices high enough to 
Price List maketrappingpayyou 
well. Send now forBig 
illustrated Fur Price List 
also low prices on traps, 
baits, skinning knives, 
fur stretchers, and other trapper’s 
supplies, all FREE--Write 
E. A. STEPHENS & COMPANY 
608 Stephens Bidg. Denver, Colorado 
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STOEGER’ S CATALOG & HANDBOOK 


W!...Averitablearms em, = .Contains 
= aon! oe prices. All leading 
; ne 


ing 
Stocks for all Rifles & Shotguns, Holsters, Air Pistols & — 
Gunsmith Tools & Supplies, Steel for Gun Parts & a 
Reloading Tools, Slugshells, All Gunpowders, New Line Target 
Revolvers, Spotting Scopes, Rebluing Implements, Trap & 
Skeet Guns, Combination & Big Game Rifles, etc., etc. 
You should net be without this amazing catalog. 


Send 5Q0< in M. O., Coin, Check or Stamps 
A. F. STOKGER, inc 
AMERICA REAT GUNH 


New York, N.Y 





507 Fifth Ave. 





40,000,000 Ducks to Fly 


Easy Now to Get Your Share 


Smart duck hunters will get more ducks this 
year than ever in spite of live duck decoy pro- 
hibition. A new duck call record, reproduced 
from actual wild ducks in their natural habitat 
does the work. Play it on a portable phono- 
graph in the blinds—single duck call, drake 
calls—feeding oo calls. Hi ghly am- 
plified, clear natural ect any desired call 
when you want it. Double faced Columbia rec- 
ord. See your dealer or send $5.00 direct. Sent 
postpaid. Satisfaction or money back. 


SEE-DUK-TIVE DUK-KALLS COMPANY 
2311 Holmes St. Kansas City, Mo. 











ing new telescopic sight. 
all small bore rifles. 
2 screws; no cuts. 
out tools. 


3411 Greene St. 


MOSSBERG 
4X Scope *7*° 


Complete with 
Mount and Eye-cup! 





Better your scores with this amaz- eter adjustments located forward. 
Fits most 
Mounted with 
Removed with- 
One-half minute microm- 


O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 


Length 15% in. Lens, % in. diam. 
4-power. Cross hair reticule. Fully 
guaranteed. Send for complete folder 
on other new numbers. 


New Haven, Conn. 





*“Who ever saw a broken Lefever? “* 


THE TEST 


75 year old Lefevers are still in use, good honestly made 
guns. What was true of Lefevers in 1860 is true today. Why 
not a Lefever for Xmas? Singles and doubles $17.20 and up. 6c stamps 


for catalog. 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 





Your riflescope is no better than its optical system. The new Wollensak p ; 
is the produet of s ists in optical instrument manufacture. Gives a $1 2-50 
nteed tion of 4x with excellent am per and clear field. TRIPOD 
its all small bore rifles. Easy to mount—su drill, taps, and 50 
instructions, Can be removed without tools. he adjustments on $7 
rear mount for and elevation. Le: 74 in. Cross-hair reticule. 
Fully guaranteed. £2" Free— Send for the complete catalog of 





Wollensak te spotting scopes, > field 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 739 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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in evidence among shoot- 

ing men. The latest is 
short barrels. This fad, as I 
wrote a few months ago, started 
in England, but now, apparent 
ly, it is making its way to this 
country. My mail is burdened 
with letters from persons who 
want shorter guns, and usually 
ask whether it is practical to 
saw off barrels and rechoke 
them, so as to have tubes no 
more than 26 in. long. Some- 
times it is evident the shooters 
expect to lighten their guns, but 
in other instances it is a simple 
desire to own a shorter gun. 

[I suppose it is human nature 
for people to go in for fads. A 
fair percentage of English up- 
land shooters have gone to 
double guns with 25-in. barrels. 
As compared with 30-in., the 
claim is made that these 
shorter barrels are quicker on 
the mark, that they swing 
faster, thus requiring 
little or no “forward al- 
lowance,” even though 
the gun with the short 
barrels weighs the same 
as the old 30-in. 

A man can always 
find a reason for what 
he wants to do, if he 


Sin kind of fad is always 




























by fads will be forever 
changing guns, and 
will never become as 
good a shot as he 
might by sticking to 
the old gun. 
Repeating shotguns 
are more or less in a 
class of their own as 
regards barrel lengths. 
A magazine gun can 
have a 26-in. barrel 
without looking bob- 
tailed and sawed off. 
A good deal depends 
on the gauge. A, 20 
bore pump gun or\au- 
tomatic with a 26-in. 
barrel appears to have 
a length that balances 
the weight or size 
The 16 is in pretty 
much the same situ- 
ation, though the 28- 


wants to do it badly in. barrel appears to 
enough. The standard belong on that gun 
reight of the English : , : The overall length is 
cane ont is Gis tb, Mai. Askins demonstrates the kind of 4:1) pa: A on 
so it ought not to be quick shot that pulls a shooter off th ace repeaters, be- 
particularly slow, any- balance and putsa burdenonpattern auce of the long 
how. The latest English frame. Besides, bal- 


pronouncement on the subject of barrel 
length is that 27% in. are the absolute 
maximum. Beyond that length the work 
must fall off, notwithstanding the best 
shooting ever done in England was ac- 
complished with 30-in. barrels. 

In this country, in England, and in 
Europe, the opinion now appears to be 
that 26-in. barrels are the proper length. 
Most anybody can quote some authority 
who says that 26-in. barrels develop pre- 
cisely the same velocity as longer tubes. 
So why tolerate excess, useless metal? 
About velocity, however, my own con- 
clusion would favor the longer barrels. 
At that, the difference in velocity be- 
tween 26-in. and 30-in. barrels could be 
made up by increasing the powder 
chargé 4 dram in the shorter barrels. 

On the other hand, the man who 
thinks he can shoot well with 26-in. bar- 
rels, when he has trouble shooting even 
a 28in. gun, is allowing a fad to take 
the place of good judgment. Any shooter 
who allows himself to be carried away 


56 


listics warrant shorter barrels on the 
small bores. 

The 26-in. double 12, to my mind, has 
been made, not for looks, but for a spe- 
cial purpose—use in the brush. If I had 
but one gun for all-around use, that gun 
would have barrels longer than 26 in. 
No 12 bore ever was improved in ap- 
pearance by shortening the barrels to 
less than 30 in. or lengthening them to 
more than 30 in. 

Short barrels have a decided effect on 
the length and drop of stocks. English 
stocks were always long and straight 
as compared with ours. It was nothing 
unusual for an Englishman to have the 
stock of his upland gun 14% in., and 
sometimes 15 in., long. Stocks were usu- 
ally 2-in. heel by 1%-in. comb, or pos- 
sibly straighter. Our Briton, by using 
short barrels, has discovered finally why 
he needed such a long, straight stock. 
He says that the gun with 30-in. bar- 
rels (light gun, remember) whipped, or 
bent at the muzzle, as the load passed 








‘Are shortened barrels and straight stocks 
the secrets of better work afield? Here 


are some answers to astonish and help you 


out. For this reason the piece had to 
be stocked straight or it would under- 
shoot the charge, dropping from 4 to 8 
in. low. Now he has learned that, with 
short barrels, the muzzle no longer 
whips down, and his stock must have 
less bend or drop. Probably the short- 
barreled gun does shoot higher, but I'd 
be inclined to ascribe a different rea- 
son for it. 

Most of us find it difficult to believe 
that a gun can move while the shot is 
traveling through the bore. The shorter 
and lighter the gun, the more it moves. 
Heavily loaded pistols begin to rise by 
the time the missile has traveled 2 in., 
a fact revealed by spark photography 
In shotguns, the rise is in direct pro- 
portion to the weight of the piece and 
length of the barrel. Hence, the shorte1 
the barrel, the greater the jump. It is, 
therefore, the jump, not the lack of 
whip, which demands more drop in the 
stock. This effect on stock fit should 
be kept in mind when guns are being 
lightened and barrels shortened. 

If the stock were a straight extension 
of the barrels, the gun would not jump, 
though it might swing to either side as 
the shoulder yielded. Drop the point of 
resistance well below the barrels and 
the piece must move upward. Hence 
the greater the drop of stock, the greater 
the upward jump. This jump, with the 
stock striking the face, is what makes 
a man realize he has been kicked 
Therefore, in effect, the greater the 
drop of stock, the harder the gun kicks 

Some men appear to be indifferent to 
the kick of a gun, while others are sen- 
sitive. Years ago, I had a friend who 
was a good trapshot, usually running 
from 46 to 50 straight. He shot a Dia- 
mond Daly 10 bore, common 3-in. drop 
of stock, 32-in. barrels, weight 10 Ib 
Once, in a club match, he was put back 
to 20 yd. Not being permitted to add to 
his 1% oz. of shot, he increased his pow- 
der charge to 5 drams of black powder. 
After he had been shooting an hour or 
two, some one called attention to blood 
stains where the butt hit his shoulder. 
The kick of that gun had formed blood 
blisters, and these had broken. Despite 
this, he had never realized he was be- 
ing kicked. 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly 
addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shoot- 
ing ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how 
to lead correctly—NO MORE GUESS WORK. 
Made of blued steel, clamps rigidly on breech 
of gun barrels. 12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Double 
guns only. Postpaid, $2.50. Has been used suc- 
cessfully by gunners for over ten years. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
Room 1H, 509 W. 155th Street, New York 
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THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave. Hartford, Conn. 








\7 BOOKS DIPLOMA-LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


# NOW you can get our complete | $15 


# WMome Taxidermy Cours e for $1 
clearly written books; 38 subjects co 
ered; 89 pictures showing every detail 
in mounting birds, animals, fish; tan 

ng, ! making novelties and supplies. So simply laid out 
ut th inkest beginner EASILY and QUICKLY master 


j anch of Taxidermy 
cook 4 what students say. Raym ond Bey, Burlington. ,Colo.: ‘‘lama 
liploma holder of the , school of Taxidermy. This course is on 
the market for $25 and doesn't o fer a bitmore than your course d 
at $1 Claude Godwin, Taxidermist, Valdosta, Ga.: ‘* 
knew all there was to know but since reading your course I find we 
ever grow too old to learn.’’ Elsworth Robinson, Coalville, Utal 
“I have taken course costing much mors pogney, but was never more 
atisfied. Harry Marvin, Chicag« ad an idea Taxidermy was 
ard and complicated, but find it very nimple. 
YOU, TOO, will thrill over thi sple ndid cov Learn at HOME: 
ong studying: you start mounting IMMEDIATEL a ake money in 
Join this OL D reliable school serving thousands of 








spare time. 
ut tdoc men like yourself. 
GUARANTEED as fine as any, REGARDLESS of price. Remember, 
$1 covers everything. Positively ne thing more to pay. Wha ta bar - 
gain! Send your $1 and start this wonderful hobby today. 


SCHMIDT SCHOOL of Taxidermy, Box 1246-M, Memphis, Tenn. 





WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is 
written especially for 
the man who likes to 
make things in his 
own home with power 
tools. Tells what 
power machinery you, will need to turn 
out beautifully finished furniture. How 
to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter 
saw, jointer, and band saw. How to 
bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 

—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, how 
to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to make 
shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and concave cuts. 
How to make a tilt-top table, occasional table, reed- 
ing and fluting, faceplate and chuck turning, turning 
rings, veneering. How to make the surface perfect, 
how to apply stain, wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, 
shellac, varnish, lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power ma- 
chinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step in- 
structions for intricate designs in cabinet making, 
236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, only 
$1.00 C.0.D. Send order WITH NO MONEY for 
NOODWORKER'’S TURNING AND JOINING 

MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
Postage when book arrives. 
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| but don’t like it in the face. 





| perimental 16. 
| on it 


to recoil, 


I do not mind a kick on the shoulder, 
The Ithaca 
Gun Co. once made mea 16 bore with 24- 
in. barrels, weight a bare 6 lb. The gun 
was effective on quail, but it had a shock- 
ing jump, the stock being short, with 2°%4-| 
in. drop. I got tired of it, 


and gave it} 
to a young fellow who didn’t mind being 
kicked so long as he got his bird. 
was what he thought, but presently he | 
went back to shooting his 20 bore, and 
he never has liked a 16 gauge since. | 

I had another gun that was my ex- 
I put new single triggers 
as they came out. That was in a 
when single triggers were not so 
as they are now. Presently a 
trigger, which worked nobly at first, 
would begin doubling on me. That was 
when I learned what jump did to a gun. 
Very seldom indeed did I hit a bird 
when both barrels went together. The 
gun would just jump the double pattern 
clean over top of the bird. That is what 
would happen to a man shooting 5 
drams of powder and 2 oz. of shot from 
a 16 bore gun, weighing 7 lb. That gun 
had 30-in. barrels and there was no whip 
down, as the English would have it, but 
a straight jump up. It doesn’t pay to 


day 
reliable 


| overload a light gun. If it is overloaded, 
| plenty of 


drop will be required to 


counteract the jump. 


ECOIL is, of course, a prime factor in 

causing a gun to jump or whip. Even 
though a man doesn’t pay any attention 
he must remember that jump 
leads to inaccuracy. A very light, hard- 
kicking gun can’t be shot accurately at 
a stationary target, except from the 
sitting position. That position is all 
right when patterning guns, but what 
happens in the field? For one shot the 
gunner may be perfectly balanced and | 
hold the gun just so, thus negativing 
the jump. But for the next shot, he 
may be out of balance, may have his 
gun up in a different position, and, 
though the aim may have been good, 
the kick and jump will throw the load 
high, or to one side or the other. 

The variation in centering our bird is 
makes it wise for many of us to 
shoot a gun a bit more open than full 
choke. If the gun is shooting an even 
spread, as dense in one section of the 
pattern as in another, the outer 2 in. of 
the pattern will kill as well as the cen- 
ter, but not if you fail to get those outer 
2 in. on the mark. I have seen many a 
man, who was doing indifferent work 
on quail, suddenly blossom forth as a 
crack shot because he changed from a| 


modified choke to an improved cylinder. ge 


A change in the power of ammunition | 
also modifies pattern requirements. On 
a shotgun the stock is the rear sight. 
The rifle, of course, has a genuine rear 
sight, and we sight the piece in until 
the bullet lands precisely where the 
sights indicate. But put in more power-| 
ful or less powerful ammunition and 
the piece has to be resighted to meet 


different conditions. If you put a re-| 
| duced load in a high-velocity rifle, the 
bullets will land at one point on the 


| its group somewhere else. 


while the full charge will place 
We have the 
sights and make the change to bring 
both groups on the black, noting and 
recording the changes made. 
When the shotgun man changes his 
ammunition from mild to powerful, his 
weapon behaves just like a rifle. He can, 


target, 


| however, offset the variation somewhat 


by width of pattern. His rear sight, 
which is his stock, can’t be changed. 


It is all right to shoot a gun at a 
stationary target, with maybe a light | 
load, and decide it is a perfect fit. But 


on a duck (Continued on page 59)’ 
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Make every 
hunting trip count 
ice elie Wen arent 
home empty handed 


SHOOT A GENUINE 


Like 
World Famous “75” 
It’s Easy onthe recoil 


VW HEN you take a Genu- 
ine Browning Automat- 
ic Shotgun into the marsh or 
field, you can rest assured that 
you have the fastest handling, the 
most perfectly balanced an ” the 
greatest shooting gun in the magazine 
type. Making hard shots successfully 
becomes a habit. You’ll be amazed at the 
results—never fatigued—never flinching 
from bruised or sore shoulders—no spoiled 
aims. The “‘recoil’’ has been harnessed just 
like the world famous “*75”’ cannon. The “‘kick”’ 
never reaches your shoulder but leaves you un- 
disturbed for successive shots. All you need to 
do is aim and pull the trigger —the mechanism 
ejects the empty shell, cocks the hammer and 
reloads. A Genuine Browning lasts a life-time. 


Only the Genuine Browning Automatic has these 
exclusive Browning features of strength, safety 
and performance —1. Magazine Cut-off, 2. 
Double Extractors, 3. Forged Barrel Guide- 
ring, 4. Improved Safety, 5. Browning system 
of choking — giving an even distribution of shot 
pattern, 6. All hand fitted—all hand finished, 
7. The original and genuine product of John 
M. Browning —“the father of modern fire-arms.” 


Available in Many Models 
Convertible 5-3 Shot e Permanent 3-Shot 
Browning Special... and Special Skeet Models 
Your guarantee of Browning quality is backed 
by 3 generations of gun building and the crea- 
tion of many military arms now used by the 

U. S. Government. 

Ask your Authorized Browning dealer for com- 
plete information. His complete Dealer Catalog 
— will give it to you. Also, write us for literature. 


Browning Arms Company, Dept, C-11,St. Louis, Mo. 












THE GREATEST GUN 
VALUE ON THE MARKET 








rm tan and make them up. 
years finest work at lowest cost. Famous cus- 
tom tanners, taxidermists, repairing, glaz- 
ing, renewing. Wemake coats, searfs and 
robes. Special prices now. Satisfaction guarante 


FREE BOOK Si, "ov Jiecrepee Cotateg pow, ready. 


GLOBE TANNING CO., Dept. C, Des Moines, lowa 
Tee ee 


reliable 


Free 














Gun $21.60 
Single Trig a, 
If wanted $3. 


Capt. E. C. Crossman, National Sportsman’s Gun 
Editor, knew how many expensive guns had 
been blown up. He tried it on a Long Range 
Double and was surprised to find the gun un- 
harmed. A fine colored catalogue for 6c in stamps. 


IT’S A DURABLE DOUBLE 
Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N.Y. 














USE 3-IN-ONE OIL 


FOR 


GUN PROTECTION 


You oy Be > 
action, far 

cleaning, nal 
protection from 
rust when you 
use 3-in-One Oil 
on guns. Pro- 
tects three ways 
because it is 
three oils in one. 
In handy cans 
and bottles, 

















AMERICA’S LEADING TAXIDERMIST 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


FRED SAUTER 


42 Bleecker St. New York 
Tel. Canal 6-3696 


Game heads, animals, birds, and 

fish mounted artistically and 

moth-proofed. Don’t let your ad- 

ventures end with the season. Keep 

them memorable with a trophy 

Hlave your taxidermy work done 
by an expert who knows the art and 
has the largest stock in America 
Write for our price list today 











“Brilliant Search Light” 
Large volume of light 


For lunting, Boating, 
Camping, etc. Will burn 
continuously for years, at 
%4c an hour, by simply 


adding water and carbide. 
This is not a flashlight. 
Send for Free on “yl 


508 S. Dearborn « Me 
Chicago, iil. 
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Shooting Facts 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 


ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa- 
tional new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car- 
tridges. 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 
and technical description of every caliber gun from the .22 
short to the .600 Cordite. 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- 
eluded in this manual. Highly important information on 
sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 
energy. 

While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 


Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
gusere .410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations in 
» 


ore and load. 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. 
Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 









ASK the SHOTGUN EDITOR 


Pump Best For Flincher 


Question: I am thinking about getting a new 
20 gauge shotgun with 26-in. barrels, full choked. 
I am a very poor shot and flinch badly. Would 
you say to get a pump or an automatic for rab- 
bits and squirrels?—W. S., W. Va. 


Answer: If I were flinching, I’d get a Model 
31 Remington pump gun in 20 bore instead of an 
automatic. The difference between the guns is 
that the man with a pump gun is not thinking 
about the gun kicking him but of pumping it. 
He is so busy with the pumping that he forgets 
all about ducking. My opinion is that you will 
overcome the flinching more promptly with a 
pump gun and probably shoot better with it. 
Forget about that full choke. You do not need 
it. Get a gun bored 55 percent so as to give you 
a better chance to hit. This choke will kill up 
to 40 yd. regularly, and might do better than 40 
yd., which perhaps is better than you are doing 
now. The Remington is as good a gun as you 
can get.—C. A. 


Gun Too Close for Grouse 


Question: Most of my shooting is for par- 
tridge and pheasant, both in Michigan cover. 
Occasionally I venture after ducks with decoys, 
and do some snipe and woodcock shooting. Both 
barrels are modified choke. Aren't they alto- 
gether too close for my purpose?—I. N. A., 
Mich. 


Yes, the gun is shooting too close 
for the game you seek. I'd think that, for the 
first barrel, a pattern of 145 would be about 
right, or 55 percent; for the second barrel 170, 
or 65 percent. If you prefer shooting at 20 yd., 
figure that the shot entering the 12-in. circle at 
20 yd. would be about the same as that striking 
the 30-in. circle at 40 yd. I'd advise having your 
gun opened up to the pattern I have suggested. 
Patterns too close are worse than those that are 
too open. The pattern I advise will, with the 
first barrel, kill up to nearly 40 yd., and, with 
the second barrel about, to 45.—C. A. 


Wants to Shorten Barrel 


Question: I have a 16 gauge single-barrel 
shotgun which is full choked. The barrel is 32 
in. long. I would like to know if this barrel can 
be shortened to obtain a more open cylinder, 
say 65 percent choke, or modified choke. I use 
this gun for quail and pheasants, principally, 
and occasionally for ducks. As it is only a 
cheap gun, I don’t mind experimenting with it. 
—D. F. S., Wash. 


Answer: 


Answer: Since you do not mind spoiling the 
gun, you can saw it off and take chances. First 
shoot the gun at a paper target large enough to 
enclose the entire pattern at 20 yd. Keep that 
pattern to refer to as indicating what the gun 
would do in its present shape. Then saw off ! 
in. of the muzzle and shoot again to see what 
change you have made. As the gun is now, it 
should place the even spread of the shot in 
about a 12-in. circle at 20 yd. After the gun is 
sawed off, the circle enclosing the shot should 
be about 15 in. at 20 yd. If you do not get that 
much spread, saw off another % in. and shoot 
again. Don’t saw off more than this length at a 
time. If you saw off too much at one time, the 
gun may come out as a plain cylinder bore, and 
pretty useless. You might eventually have to 
take off %4 in. but don’t take that for granted to 
begin with.—C. A. 


Bothered by Triggers 


Question: In pulling the rear trigger first, 
have you found it necessary to have the trig- 
gers reversed so that the trigger to the rear will 
be on the right and the front trigger on the left? 
As this alteration would be expensive I have 
thought of merely bending the rear trigger to the 
right and the front: trigger to the left so that the 
forefinger would not be forced to move to the 
right and forward in pulling the second trigger. 
Have you found this necessary or have you left 
the triggers alone?—K. B. B., Mo. 


Answer: I never change the triggers for 
shooting the left barrel first. The factories take 
care of bending the triggers so that they are al- 
most in direct line as they come. All I do when 
expecting a shot is to slip my finger between 
the two triggers and it is there as the gun comes 


up to my shoulder. If your finger is in this po- 
sition, you'll have no trouble shooting the left 
barrel first.—C. A. 


Shoots Coyotes From Air 


Question: Perhaps you can give me some ad- 
vice on the proper load to use in shooting coy- 
otes from an airplane, from heights of 75 to 125 
ft. I have a single-shot, 11%4-lb., 8 gauge shot- 
gun (Davenport) that is very effective. It has a 
33-in. barrel, modified choke. The load I want 
to shoot is 1% oz. of No. 2 or BB shot and 5 to 
5% drams of powder. Since I am shooting from 
above my game I do not need an overcharge of 
powder, for I have gravity on my side. But I 
want as little recoil as possible, and would like 
to know what powder to have loaded in the 
shells.—F. H., South Dakota. 


Answer: I believe I'd shoot a rifle—more fun 
to it. However, with a shotgun I'd shoot BB 
shot, in 2-oz. loads, with 4 drams of powder, or 
about 45 grains of Herco. In my experimental 
work with an 8 gauge, I used this powder in 52- 
grain loads, with 2% oz. of shot, but the gun 
weighed 14 Ib. I am suggesting the 45-grain 
load, without intimate knowledge of just how it 
would perform back of 2 oz. of shot. It might 
not be enough load to make the powder burn 
quickly. In that case, I’d increase the shot 
charge, if you can stand the recoil. Adding 
either to the powder charge or the shot charge 
will make the powder burn more quickly.—C. A. 


Pattern Percentages 


Question: When drawing a circle around a 
20-yd. shotgun pattern, about what percent of 
the entire load should be included?—E. J. B., 
Ohio. 


Answer: The size of the circle to be drawn 
around a 20 bore shotgun pattern depends on 
the range. At 40 yd. the size of circle is 30 in. 
in diameter. A full-choked 20 bore should pat- 
tern 70 percent of the charge, an improved-mod- 
ified choke about 65 percent, a modified choke 
60 percent, a quarter choke 55 percent, an im- 
proved cylinder 45 percent, and a plain cylinder 
around 40 percent, maybe less.—C. A. 


Misses With New Gun 


I own an L. C. Smith, Field Grade 
16 gauge shotgun. The barrels are 28 in. long 
and the regular modified and full choke. I also 
own a Browning 16 gauge, 28-in., full-choke gun. 

I was brought up on a Remington 12 gauge, 
full-choke, 30 in. gun. With that old Reming- 
ton, misses were seldom, particularly at pheas- 
ants. Since switching to my present two guns, 
misses are frequent. For instance, with great 
shame I admit shooting 18 shells at ducks last 
fall without getting one, and shooting 18 shells 
at pheasants and getting two. However, the 
first time I ever shot at traps I used the double 
barrel and got 22 out of 25. That was 2 years 
ago. 

I'm 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weigh 160 lb., and have 
arms about average length. The L. C. Smith 
was fitted to me at the factory by the test of 
closing my eyes and pointing the gun at one of 
the men. It is 1% in. at comb, 2%-in. drop at 
stock, length 13% in., pitch 2% in. What do you 
think is wrong?—W. H. L., New York. 


Question: 


Answer: You should have had the old Rem- 
ington stock duplicated instead of using one of 
these fool try-guns. I think your present stock 
is a bit off. Not much doubt in my mind that a 
14-in. stock would have suited you better than a 
137%-in. stock. The effect of shortening the 
stock is to throw your face farther forward 
where the comb is higher. You therefore shoot 
too high. Then I am doubtful that anybody, ex 
cept a very thin-faced man in trapshooting 
needs a comb as high as 1% in. I think your 
heel drop is probably all right in the Smith but 
the comb drop is not. Nor is the length. Lengt! 
and pitch might be remedied by a recoil pad 
thus lengthening the stock and changing th 
angle of the butt plate, so as to give you a pitc! 
down of no more than 1% in. 

The idea of reducing the choke is quite right 
Quarter choke and modified should be as nearly 
right as possible, for duck shooting and pheas 
ants. Partridges might demand a more open gun 
but, for just an occasional grouse hunt, put 
spreader load in the first barrel.—C. A. 
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| Fads and Poor Shooting 


ra 
ft 


shoot, using heavy loads, who knows 
whether the gun is a perfect fit or not? 
I always have had some trouble on 











: ducks with a gun that maintained per- 
ne fect elevation on low-flying birds, such as 
y- ’ quail. Even quail guns, though ordered 
25 with stocks which previous experience 
>t- indicates should be a perfect fit, may re- 
sa quire slight alterations. Usually I order 
int | my guns plenty straight, and then, if 
to they shoot too high, cut the comb down. 
‘a A gun may be a perfect fit for one 
7 1 species of game and not quite so good 
‘ke on something else. I have a 20 bore 
the Remington pump gun that is highly re- 

7 liable on doves and ducks. I would 
} rather trust it on these birds, when they 
jun a come in close enough, than any other 
yA i gun I have. After shooting a great 
tal many doves and my share of ducks, I 
52- tried that gun on quail and didn’t like 
yun it so well. That particular gun has been 
ain ; set aside for dove and duck shooting, 
it H and no change will ever be made in it. 
ght 4 Another gun I own is next to perfect on 
A Fi quail, but I use it for no other game. 
ing Rarely is either gun ever shot with any 
rge other than its one load, 1 oz. of shot in 
A. the 20, 1% oz. of shot in the quail gun 


with 3 drams of powder. Neither load 
can be changed without doing mischief. 

Of course, other loads would shoot 
well in either gun, but jump and eleva- 


— 
) 
1 RO Ri Hoge wage 











PY tions might change, and I am bent on 
3 having the elevation stay put. It might 
, be thought that jump could make no 
wn difference with a wide-spread pattern. 
on We must remember, however, that the 
hog pattern has to make amends for many 
<1 things besides elevation. It must take 
oke care of faulty leads, and get game for 
im- the shooter who does not place the butt 
der : with exactness to his shoulder, or his 
3 cheek to comb, possibly crossfiring. 
} In shotgun shooting there must always 
3 be slight errors, but the wise gunner 
ade eliminates every error he can, particular- 
ong y ly errors in elevation. 
also Get the gun stock as nearly perfect 
- as possible, and then learn the gun and 
the stock. Even if the game is a rabbit, 
eas- z get a gun that will enable you hit the 
uns, ; rabbit. Then don’t change the load. 
reat ; Keep in mind that, with shotguns of 
last : due weight, the center of impact varies 
ells less as the load changes than it does 
the with lighter guns. If you must vary the 
able % load and shoot at a variety of game 
ears t 7 wege™ ‘ 
. with the gun, see that it carries due 
rave weight. Due weight doesn’t mean a 5%4- 
nith lb. 20 bore, a 6%-lb. 16 or a 6%-lb. 12. 
t of 4 These are guns, which when fitted with 
e of 3 a load, should not have that load changed. 
p at ; The man who knows his gun fits him, 
” z that it shoots precisely where he looks, 
may not know his gun so well if he 
tem- cuts 4 in. off the barrel. Again, if he 
e of knows precisely where his gun will land 
tock the charge with 3 drams of powder and 
ata 1% oz. of shot, he may have to guess 
~™ again if he changes the powder charge 
fon to 3% drams and the shot to 14 
hoot A like change in elevation can be ex- 
| ex- pected when the game ammunition is 
ting. shot with barrels of different length. 
your This change is usually overcome by us- 
; but ing light loads in the short barrel and 
+ heavy loads in the long barrel. The 
Fame whole question is complicated by the 
sitch weight of the gun. A 6%-lb. 12 bore is a 
| far more treacherous weapon than a 
ight. 7%-Ib. piece, provided we vary the am- 
sarly munition in the light gun. That is why 
1eas- {[ have held persistently that the all- 
- | around 12 bore gun must not weigh 


under 7% lb.—Chas. 


Askins. 
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Brand New ‘‘33 Cal.’’ SENSATION! 


Regular Price 9 s 






























“THE HOUSE OF HUDSON” now takes great pleasure in offering to a 
limited number of hunters a smashing 
“‘knockout”’ bargain in these brand new **Lightweight”’ £ “Heavy 
otis Big — by eye 7 — 86 we is the strongest 
ever action rifle in the world. ‘‘Fast and smooth’’ with unerring 
accuracy. The 33 caliber, 200 gr. soft point bullet develops a s SALE OF 
muzzle velocity of 2200 feet per second and muzzle energy AMMUNITION 
21506 ft.-pounds. With this high velocity and flat trajectory it develops The Following $3.00 per 
BA striking and shocking power necessary to prevent cripples and hundred—.22 Savage, 25, 
lost trophies. Model 86 Winchester has 24” ro un 1 nickel steel barre Hs Remington rimless, 
takedown, shotgun butt, weight about 7% Ibs., half magazine, 35, 25/36, Tm/m, 303 British. 
shot repeater, sporting rear and Lyman hunting front 303 Savage. 30/30, 32 Special, 30/06 
ht 33 W.CLF. Cartridges, 200 gr. S.P. non- Boat-tail. 45/70 Gov't black powder, 40/60 
corrosive, box of 20, $1.50. See ammunition sale in Winchester black, 25/25 Stevens black, 9 m/m 
this advt Limited stock of these rifles Luger, 45 Colt D.A. Rustless. EXTRA SPECIAL 
enly. Cet your order in to-day. do not per hundred—.35 S&W automatic, $175. 38 Colt auto 
! or you will regret it for Super, Pocket, Military Colts, $2.90. 25/20 Win. black 
NEW $34.95 « each, — 50. Smokeless, $2.00. 25/20 Single shot black, $1.20, Smoke- 
56 ONLY! ®rard New, Winchester Rifle Rifle y , 88, $1.60. 32/20, 38/40 or 44/40 Win. Smokeless, $2.00. 44 
Colt old model black, $1.75. 45 S&W Schofield, $1.75. 44 
for .22 Win. hiuto- notes. ‘ony Marbles G. G. $1.50. 44xL shot, black, $1.20. 38 Short Colt, 
Regular $33.40 black, $1.20, Smokeless, $1.50. 9 m/m Mauser, $4.00. 405 Win., 
‘ ” ‘ 35 Win., $4.00. 32 or 35 Win. S.L., $2.50. 30/06 Gov't 220 gr. 
EXTRA SPECIAL S.P., $4.00, 401 Win. 8.L., $3.00. 43 Spanish, $4.00. 41 Swiss, $4.00. 
$21 45 7.65 Mauser, $4.00. FOLLOWING PRICED BY THE THOUSAND LOTS—B.L 
. caps, $1.50; C.B. caps, $1.75; 22 W.R.F. black, $4.00; .22 W.C.F. (Hornet) black 
$8.00; Sm va Ba $12.00; .22 Short Colt, black, $8.00, Smokeless, $10.00; .22 Short 
; Kleanbore, $3.00; .22 Long Ride, regular or high-speed Kleanbore or any make, non- 
.00 
yA oy corrosive, $4.35; 38 S&W special Mid-Range, Remington, Winchester, Western, Peters Non- 
all C.0.D.’s Corrosive, $18.60; 38 S&W Special Standard load, any make as above, $21.50. (Stamp for List.) 
Marlin Model Ne. 83 Carbines, 30/30 & .32 Special, 2/3 or full magazine 
Marlin Model No. 94 Rifles, 25/20. 32 alibers, full magazine 24" ty 





Remington Sportsman auto. shotgun, 2, m6 or 20 gauge, 3 shot or 5 shot 44. 

Winchester No. 69, 22 repeater, box magazine $10.95 U. S. Army New Live Leather Slings, postpaid, ea..... 85 
Winchester No. 55 takedown, 25/35 caliber 26.95 New Mossberg No. 6 Telescope, 4-power . 6.95 
Winchester No. 55 takedown, .32 Special 29.95 Savage Model No. 40, 30/30, 300 & 30/06 cal. 29.95 
Marlin Repeater No. 39, .22 calibe r, lever action 23.95 Savage Model No. 45, 30/30, 300 & 30/06 cal. 36.45 
Mossberg S.S. Target No. 35, .22 caliber 8.95 Gov't Ctges., 30/06, selected stock, per 100 2.25 


_(Free 1935 Catalog) L-52 Warren St., New York City 
Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary 
and nomadic camps. How to select a suitable camp 





Shooting Facts. by Major Charles Askins. Com- 
pletely rewritten in 1933—new edition just published. 
All of the up-to-date information on new arms, am- 
munitions, sights, and shooting. Authoritative analysis 


of the best rifles for small game, vermin, deer, and big | site. Some new pointers on camp management, sani- 
game including elephants. Also latest developments in | tation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 64 pages and 
Shotguns. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. cover. 25c postpaid. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N, Y. 
-PRE-INVENTORY SPECIALS 


Rifles, Firearms, Airguns,etc. 


New Goods—Original Packages—Factory Guarantee 
These well-known models and makes need no description. 
Offered at bargain prices to reduce stock. 

Winchester Mod. 69; bolt action repeater 











Be Own 


Your 


Auto Trouble Shooter 


Remington Mod. $4" bolt actio cal. Re TF: 
spinehedd Gea Safe ites 
NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY | Springties Lee choe hi aS in al 


cal. 5 shot.. 
nade 


















¥ , ~ H f ase & straps: 2h re! ome 
. 7 potting elescope, Leather case traps, 30. 
Now you can ¢ ut down t tic Pistols ope. Bronco 7 shot 
monthly repair bills and Bronco Automatic Pistol, 32 cal: 8 shot #6; tc i beak 
+ ~ as Martian omat c pear! stks S2cal. 8 a! rt. 
keep FOU Cae 3S A-1 con Colt’s 25 Cal. Automatic; re-conditioned like ne : 
dition by doing yourself | Colts Automatics; re-conditioned, like new; 3: 
many easy tasks com- Colt’s Automatic; re-conditioned, like new, 
. . . . ._ slide ejec 
pletely explained in this colts New Se ' a $19.98; 45 cal ay 
ear Cat; ac tion; swing-out 2. 20 
brand new manual. ver-Johnson 6’ Target $ shot $7. $6; 
Anyone can follow the er-Johnson Supers: 
non-technical language in | }% le or dou 
AUTO KINKS fully illus- Hi  Standar d 422 cal. A Automatic 4"; or 6 ~ Ge, 
; i arget Pistol 6°’ 
trated with drawings and joisters: Automatics 3: Revolvers up to 6’ ; tg Shoulder 
simple diagrams, and find | Cros: open 


sman Air 22 cal. single shot... 
out just what to do no Beniamin Air Rifles BB single shot 
matter what goes wrong 


epea a 
ei Model 40 ca) 177; no eR ee air rife, 
—how to make tem- 


RirPistols iit. ower: Mod. ze Reenet 
7 & 22 cals. Warrior (E 31° No 
Peliets 177 cal.$1.. by Ae “Si: 7 oe ous Darts 28h 38e007 
porary or permanent re- 
pairs to the motor, car- 


$2 deposit required on COD's. Send 3c stamp for bargain catalog. 
_LEE SALES CO., (Dept. L), 35 West 32nd St., New York City 
ing. Complete explanation buretor, fuel line, ignition, ¥ 
in book. lights, starter, radiator, 
chassis, running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 

AUTO KINKS is a complete service manual 
which will save you many times its cost. Besides 
cutting your repair bills, you will get a lot of fun out 
of doing these simple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full 
strong cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 
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4 reduced drawing from 


uTO NKS_ showing 
how to wae hole in gaso- 
line tank without solder- 








New 
Hi-Standard s] 
22 Automatic 


1907 V Ww Inchaster Shot 1? oe BD Gis cncccses 0e7.50 
ew 1912 Wir ter 6 35. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 115 New ad ran Ortnies 32 C al, Auitomatic 9-shot 10.50 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y New H & R Sportsman, .22 Ca’ . 16.50 
| || New I-J Supersbot Sealed % ; 12.50 
Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the postman Remington-29 A Repeating Shotgun, 12 Ga.. ............... 27. 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Lager 80 Cal. or 9 m. m. 
32 Automatic. 


$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
If I am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return 


it to you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund 
































my money in full. “wt # Automatic... and’ B eee 
| Stiahtiy used Winchester 1912 Mo. jel, 12 Ga. 
Name | Slightly used Remington Automatic | SRA 
DOMED cccsssntatccrinteinenioiennensemmemimaneminmetennmmananianiinsneneere | $1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. 
GUNES Jacccsemineenesanan D FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
City 






Seven Grand American Handicaps, greatest shoot- 
17 


Custom built, all gauges. 


ing classic, won with Ithacas in 


Ithaca ich speed 
$39.75 


years. 
helped the seven winners. 
to $900.00. 


"Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting. * SxeerGun 
ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 





































HE skin of the deer 
Toe shoot is no insig- 
nificant trophy in it- 
self. When properly handled, it 
can be made into various articles 
which can give you as much future 
pleasure from your hunt as the 
head and horns. When the hair is 
removed, a deer hide can be turned 
into buckskin for making gloves 
and shirts. Tanned with hair on, 
it forms warm, serviceable mate- 
rial for jackets and coats and 
linings for outer garments. 

Buckskin is not real leather, 
since it has undergone no chemical 
change but has been softened and 
made pliable by mechanical work- 
ing. To further this softening 
treatment, Indians saved the ani- 
mal’s brains and rubbed them into 
the hide. Just as good buckskin 
can be produced by using soap. 
This saves trouble and also per- 
mits us to make buckskin from 
other hides, such as those of the 
woodchuck, squirrel, dog, calf, and 
sheep. Soap is a time-tested agent 
for treating raw hides. Pioneers 
made a very good grade of buck- 
skin simply by immersing hides in 
the soft-soap barrel, which used 
to be an indispensable fixture in 
every wilderness home. 

If your deer is killed during 
warm weather and you wish to 
tan the skin with the hair on, salt 
it in the field. Skin, trim and 
roughly flesh the hide. Spread it 
flat on the ground, out of the sun’s 
direct rays, and sprinkle salt over 
every inch of the flesh side. 

If possible, leave the skin spread 
out for 24 hours. If this is not 
possible, fold it loosely and hang 
in a cool, shady place. After 24 
hours, hang the hide over a limb 
or rope so the moisture drawn by 
the salt will drain off. When the hide is 
dry, it can be stored until you are ready 
to tan it. Salt is important, since it sets 
the hair and makes it firm. 

If you expect to make buckskin, do 
not salt the hide unless this step is nec- 
essary to prevent spoiling. Hang the 
skin in a shaded place and do not fold 
or roll until the greenness has disap- 
peared. Unsalted, green hides will spoil 
quickly when folded or rolled. 

When you are ready to tan or make 
buckskin, soak the hide until perfectly 
soft. In cold weather clear water will do 
for this soaking, but, during warm days, 
add a handrul of salt to each 2 gal. of 
water and watch the hide closely, re- 
moving it immediately it becomes soft. 
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Shaving the hide before the finishing processes are 
begun. This is done to insure a uniform thickness 


Lay it out on a smooth, solid surface and 
scrape off all tissue and shreds of fat, 
missed when the skin was first fleshed 
after skinning. 

Now, if buckskin is your desire, pre- 
pare a dehairing solution, using these 
proportions: 1 pt. hardwood ashes, 1 pt. 
slacked lime, 1° gal. soft water. Mix up 
enough to cover the skin. Soft water 
should be used for every tanning opera- 
tion, even this preliminary soaking. Rain 
water is best but well water can be used 
if not hard. To test water for hardness, 
wash your hands in a par of cold water 
with common soap. If the soap curdles, 
the water is too hard to tan. 

Soak the hide in this dehairing solu- 
tion for about 4 hours. Then remove it 


and drain 10 minutes. Stir the solu- 
tion up well and place hides in it 
again. Do this every 4 hours the 
first day and twice each succeeding 
day. As soon as the hair loosens 
enough to slip, remove the hide 
from the bath. Do not soak longer 
than absolutely necessary. Rinse 
the hide in clear water and push 
the hair and grain off with a scrap- 
ing tool of some kind. Grain is the 
thin dark cuticle just underneath 
the hair. It loosens with the hai! 
and both must be removed. The 
back of a butcher’s knife, a car- 
penter’s scraper, or an ice skate, 
with edge of blade ground off square, 
make good dehairing tools. 

With hair and grain disposed of, 
grease the flesh side lightly but 
evenly with bacon fat, old butter, 
neat’s-foot oil or tanner’s oil. The 
latter is procurable from dealers in 
taxidermist’s supplies. Hang up the 
hide in a cool, shaded place for 2 
days. Then, with a good grade of 
laundry soap, make a pail or tub of 
strong soapsuds, using soft water 
For a medium-sized skin, use two 
large bars of soap; three bars for a 
big one. Keep the tub in a moder 
ately warm place and soak the skin 
until you can squeeze water through 
the pores. 

Then remove from suds and rinse 
well in clear water. If possible, put 
hide through a clothes wringer afte: 
you rinse it. 

Now comes that part of the pro- 
gram in making buckskin for which 
there is no substitute. This is the 
hard labor which must be done to 


immersing the skin in soft water to make 
it pliable. In warm weather, salt is added 
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soften the hide. While the skin is still 
wet, start to pull, stretch, rub, twist, and 
work it in every direction. The hide 
must not be too wet at the start, but 
just so damp that it begins to lighten 








































in color when vigorously stretched. Keep \] 
twisting and working it until the hide WE HAD A 
for an hour to become evenly damp, and | 
work it again. Repeat until the buck- | RE M 
skin dries soft and has the feel of heavy PUNCTU ILES 
To finish the job, you may either 
smoke the skin over a smudge of damp, 
treatment. Either method used will | “Sue and the young- 
close the pores and prevent the skin ster were with me 
You can smoke both sides if you prefer, : 
7 or, if you don’t wish to go to this trou- | passing cars! Freez- 
q only the hair side. black! And then 
Oiling is the easier and gives better | when the rim stuck 


is dry. If it dries stiff, moisten, roll up 
velvet. | FR ; TO! my” 
punky wood, or you can give it the oil 
from drying out stiff after a wetting. 

oo a No farmhouses! No 
ble, it would be satisfactory to smoke ing cold and pitch 
results if not overdone. Dissolve 4 oz. of 









































































borax and one large bar of white laun- ...- boy! Believe me, I 
dry soap in 1 gal. of soft water. Bring was glad I had my 
toa boil and stir in 1 qt. of neat’s-foot Eveready Flashlight 
i- oil. Cook for 5 minutes, stirring con- s- the car.” 
it stantly. Let the mixture cool until it is | in the Car. 
ie lukewarm and apply lightly and evenly (Excerpt from an actual letter) 
Z to both sides of the skin. The hide should | 
1S be slightly damp when given this oil 
le treatment. Do not use so much oil that 
rT it makes the skin greasy. An excess of 
se oil in any spot can be rubbed out with a 
h cloth that has been saturated with gaso- | 
p- line. 
1e , 
h NE of the easiest and surest methods | Ar TIMES LIKE TH 1S eee YOURE 
ir of tanning deer hides with the hair q) S 
1€ on is the salt-and-acid formula. After the | 
a skin has been soaked soft, put it direct- <| GLAD TH EYRE 
e, ly into a solution of these proportions: <| 
e, 1 gal. soft water, 1 qt. salt, 1 oz. sulphuric | : — - {v8} 
acid, commercial strength. Stronger acid XT ‘Taw! " n" 
f, would ruin the hide. | r NG LIFE ca LOOK FOR THE DATE-LINE 
ut Mix a good quantity so that a large | ATTERY 
Tr, j . 3+ acid’ i if - > . : : ” 
~~ rene a eer gg yt nebo All Eveready Flashlight Batteries have a “ Date-Line 
c é ya : s P Age tcirese : 
in pe Be po tt r he empec Riy w hide. Canon CO.,Ine. which guarantees their FRESHNESS. Batteries tend 
he sll Sa meeeeeeee th. oen. eee See’ I to “go dead” on dealers’ shelves. It takes fresh 
2 larger specimens. _ batteries to give long-lived, dependable service... 
of 30il salt and water until the former National Carbon Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
of is dissolved. Let the mixture cool and 
or. : , ; , on 
. add acid carefully to prevent its spatter- 
vo ing and burning your skin. The best pro- | BE A LOG CABIN CRAFTSMAN | M ; Outd _— 
“ cedure is to tip the container holding the | Othsy nd Qe ee OO - | Mention Outdoor Life when 
i brine and let the acid run down the low- cabin or house in the coun- . én oe 
: ' ; BS, oe a) | v Y Advertise | 
~ er side. Be careful not to inhale fumes. Our Cabin Portfolios give plas ; “ g —— dvertisers 
5 Use wooden or stoneware containers, Ag Faye BR blue: . | 
never metal or galvanized. The powerful prints inst Mima: <* 7 -< si : |—— 
~ acid would make short work of the eee: ae Ses & e ie See eed a 
ju latter. plans for amate ir and plan heet, ‘‘How to Make 


wad You can leave hide in this pickle for L » Get the ig wave hn Yes, it PAYS To Get at 















a month or more without harm. About plete $2.7 ‘Vioney back if not pleased. Dozens of artist 
od 2 to 3 weeks are necessary for deer sabe Saas ty eomeas Unb Gate ayo, kk WoO QO Ys ~ 
be hides, but a longer time will not injure | DARNOCK CABIN CRAFT GUILD | ** . 
to them. Keep in a moderately warm place 245 0. Park Ave. Buffalo, N.Y. | Sh 


and take care to turn and stir skins 


daily. 7 ;' — 
To test a hide to determine whether Co 
it is completely tanned, cut off a small Build a 


piece. If the edge shows the same shade 
FIREPLACE 


of color all the way through it is prob- 
that 


ably done. But do not remove any deer 
hide under 14 days. ‘ q bi 
Circulates Heat Make SURE 
take it out of the acid and rinse well in Will Not Smoke/ To Sleep WARM 


When the hide is thoroughly tanned, 
clear water. Then put it in an alkali 


SLEEPING ROBE 


and 


















bath to kill any acid remaining in pores Now-a fireplace that heats every corner of the = AUSE it does pay to have the best, Woods 3 Star Arc- 
of the ] h : Mi il of soft room and connecting rooms. Provides living ; vn Robes are used by the great exploring expedi- 
oh eee per sags om comfort in cool spring and fall days—cuts heat- tions “6 rd, Roosevelt, Bradford-Washburn and others. You 
water and one cup of common washing ing bills. Only heat required in mild a need as much night comfort and protection as any other man. 
soda. Soak hide in this for about 5 ee ae ane gate tee Tee, S And why not have it, when the world’s best sleeping robe 
ours, turning occasionally. Rinse masonry is easily built. Costs but little more. costs no more than you'll pay fora good overcoat? Insulated 
gain, using a clothes wringer if at all | Stocked in principal cities for quick delivery. with Woods Everlive DOWN from Northern waterfowl, Lined 
possible. Write for details. 3 State if building new fire- | with virgin wool kersey. Water-repellent windbreaker cover. 
Now break and soften the skin as di- place or rebuilding old—for home or camp. | Wide down-filled underlaps beneath fastening. Hood for 
rected f buck kir Gi , li t li Reatilator Co., 488 E. Brighton i vere weather. Large $62.50, medium $54.50. Satisfaction 
—_ or DUCKSKIn. zive & gh appil Avenue, Syracuse, New York guaranteed. If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct— 


ition of the oil formula to the flesh side 
only, and the skin is ready to be made 
ip into a rug or garment.—Maurice H. | 
Decker. 
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YOU CAN BE 


COMFORTABLE 


AND DRY 


sé ” 
IN US LIGHTWEIGHT 


HUNTING BOOTS 
SNUGLACE 


This popular shoe has all 
the features of the favor- 
ite “US” Snugleg boot, ex- 
cept it carries a lacing 
closure in front at the top. 
It is made in 12-inch or 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 



























YUGO HUNTING SHOE 


This ideal shoe is made 
with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub- 
ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con- 
stant wetting and drying. 
Genuine crepe rubber out- 
sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo- 
men’s sizes. 


ROB ROY 


This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a 
vulcanized product and 
will last for years. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his line of “US” hunting and fishing 
equipment. Or write Department TAR, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, 
which pulls on over leather shoes. 


United States Rubber C 
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Menace of the Jungle 


(Continued from page 15) 


tiny that they could scramble through 
ordinary mosquito netting as they would 
an open window. We had to use very 
fine-mesh netting to keep them at bay. 
Daytime is their most active period and, 
when they alighted on our back and 
arms, it was almost impossible to see 
them. But, after they had fed well on 
our blood, their swollen, red bodies were 
readily detected. 

On the plateau country our worst trou- 
bles came from garapatas. Like ants, 
they were found in many varieties, all 
equally repulsive. Once they got a good 
hold on our shins it was hard to get them 
off. The large kinds were easily seen and 





This was a felt hat before the wearer left 
it in a spot where the ants could get at it 


not so difficult to remove, but the smaller 
ones needed careful handling. Since 
they burrow under the skin, they cannot 
be removed too roughly, for if the jaws 
remain embedded they set up a danger- 
ous sore. 

An Indian showed me how to deal with 
them scientifically. He gently lifted the 
body of the insect with his nail, and, 
when al! the legs were free, he tickled 
the little brute on the stomach. I pre- 
sume this made it laugh or something, 
for invariably it would release its grip 
and drop off intact. The microscopic va- 
rieties of garapatas are the worst to get 
rid of. 

One day Doc got plastered with sev- 
eral such bunches and that night almost 
scratched the flesh off his bones in his 
efforts to relieve the irritation. 

“What can I do?” he implored next 
morning. “I'll go plumb crazy if this 
keeps up.” 

“You have a bottle of excellent brandy 
in your kit,” I remarked. “That will do 
the trick.” 

“But how will a drink help me?” 

“Not a drink, Doc,” I said, “just a rub- 
down, that’s all.” 

“But it’s the best brandy,” he gasped 
in horror. “We can’t waste it like that!” 

“Go ahead,” I laughed. “It’s all right 
with me.” 

Doc hesitated quite a while but finally 
the torture of those garapatas was too 
much for him, and he applied the alco- 
hol with satisfactory results, although it 
nearly broke his heart when he found he 
had used the better part of the brandy. 

One of the larger jungle pests is the 
great hairy spider. These insects not 
only bite but their bodies are covered 
with minute poisonous hairs. One of the 
men who had been handling a dead spec- 
imen happened to slap his bare shoulder 
to drive off some troublesome fly. In so 
doing he must have transferred tiny 


hairs to his shoulder blade for it became 
badly infected and could not be cured 
until he got back to Sao Paulo where ex- 
pert treatment was to be had. 

Doc had a narrow shave once when 
crossing a fallen log. He reached out to 
grab a near-by branch to steady himself. 
As he did so the carrier just behind gave 
his wrist a terrible wallop with a stick. 
Doc turned around, livid with rage, but 
when the man pointed out a pair of these 
hairy devils perched on the tree Doc 
changed his tune. 

We never knew what sort of surprise 
the insects would spring on us. I got it 
in the neck myself one evening as I was 
hurriedly dragging some firewood back 
to camp in the semidarkness. Suddenly 
a cord caught me under the chin and al- 
most yanked my head off. For several 
seconds I beat the air frantically, think- 
ing I had been caught in some Indian 
trap. Then it dawned on me that I was 
entangled in the webs of colony spiders. 
These strange creatures live in great 
communities. They spin threads across 
trails in the forest, adding to them night 
after night until they form stout cables, 
from which they suspend a curtain of 
webs. The suspension cables, such as 
the one I encountered, are often as 
strong as heavy twine. 

One of the worst things we had to deal 
with were bees, not the busy kind that 
makes honey, but a stingless variety 
which feeds on the honey of others. 
They clustered around us all day long in 
hordes, black, brown, and yellow, large 
and small, more daring than anything 
else I know of for their size. They re- 
fused to be brushed aside and penetrated 
every corner in search of food. They 
particularly enjoyed the salt which ex- 
uded from our skins. They crawled up 
our nostrils, into our ears, down oul 
necks, and got caught in our hair. If 
we opened our mouths, they flew in; if 
we lifted the lid of a pot, in they went. 

Toward the end of our trip, some of 
our carriers were down with fever as a 
result of mosquito bites and two of the 
men had great, gaping sores on their 
legs from garapata bites, which nothing 
but special hospital treatment could 
cure. Doc was suffering from a swollen 
ankle and for two days could not move 
I called for one of our boxes of stores 
that contained spare clothing and band- 
ages. Removing the lid I found the con- 
tents a solid mass of brown pulp. Dur- 
ing the trip, termites had crept in 
through a crack, sealed it over, and set- 
tled down for a protracted stay. For 500 
miles we had been carrying an ants’ nest 
about with us. 

Doc lay on his back in agony, the pain 
in his swollen ankle he said was excru- 
ciating so I decided to lance it right 
away. I was getting ready to make the 
incision when the head of the sore 
popped open and out squirmed a fat 
white grub. An egg deposited there by a 
large insect a week before, had hatched 

This was the climax of our experiences 
with the jungle pests of Brazil. As I 
dressed the wound, Doc lay back unde! 
his net while a cloud of insects buzzed 
angrily around my head. 

“Well,” he said, “talking about fire 
arms, I guess you were right, after al! 
They may be useful in some countries 
but if ever I come back this inferna! 
place my only artillery will be a spra) 
gun and a barrel of alcohol.” 
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The keen edge of enjoyment vanishes 
when you're stiff with cold. But who wants 
to bundle up in a straight-jacket? No need 
for heavy, bulky clothes 
Duofold. Here’s the one kind of underwear 
that’s right for your trips after game. Duo- 
fold’s unique fabric in two thin layers with 
air space between keeps warmth im and 
cold out. Yet it is free and easy —not heavy 
—and wonderfully comfortable. Inner layer 
all soft cotton next the skin. Outer layer 
contains wool. The wool can’t touch you 

—can’t itch or irritate. Ask the man who 

wears it. Men’s unions $3.00 and up; 2 piece 

$1.75 and up. Other styles priced propor- | 
tionately. Slightly higher west of Rockies. | 
INC. e MOHAWK, N.Y. | 


. if you wear 


JUOFOLD, 


g Duofold 7 


Health Underwear 


——— = 


Y 


Made in all styles — from 
shirts and shorts to full 
length one-piece suits. ... 
You'll like Duofold in the 
briefer models for general 
“in town” wear. 











Wy WASTE TIME? 


Time is money, and there is no reason why 
you can’t turn a few hours of your spare 
time into real hard cash. It’s easy, acting 
as our local representative in your territory. | 
At the new low price of $1.50 per year 
Outdoor Life sells on sight—and you get a 
liberal cash commission for every order you 
take. Complete supplies and instructions 
vill be sent free. Just send your name and 
idress to 


EUGENE WATSON 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Trail Queries- 


Equipment for Motor Trip 


Question: A friend and myself are planning 
a motor trip through Mexico and as much of 
Central America as possible. We are starting 
our trip from Cincinnati, Ohio. I would like to 
have as much information as you can give me 
regarding the proper clothing and equipment 
necessary for a trip of this kind. We would like 
to camp along the road and would like to know 
what type of tent would be the most serviceable 
and comfortable. Would you recommend high 
leather boots while hiking and fishing in this 
territory? What sort of first-aid kit would be 
best? Water purifier? Cooking utensils?—W. 

S., Ohio. 


Answer: The following garments are usually 
worn by explorers and travelers in warm climates 
you will find in Old Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica: Khaki breeches, light wool shirts, wool 
socks, sweater or khaki jacket, or both. Tropi- 
cal helmet or army-type hat. Laced boots or 
army-last shoes with tough leather puttees. 
Something of this sort is usually desirable to 
turn snake bites, as there is always danger from 
snakes. 

All of these things need not be acquired be- 
fore you start. You can buy proper clothing, the 
sort worn by white men who have outdoor jobs, 
in any large city in the countries and it might 
be wise to wait until you reach at least Mex- 
ico City to pick up some of your outfit of clothes. 
In the meantime a worn business suit should 
suffice. 

I would advise an explorer’s-type tent for car 
camping. Have one made with either an extra- 
large window in the rear or two extra windows 
one in each side to permit ample ventilation on 
warm nights. Windows should be well screened 
Tent must have a sewed-in, water-tight floor 
Any outdoor-goods store can supply a compre- 
hensive first-aid kit. Add tablets to purify drink- 
ing water. Of course you will boil as much 
water as you can in camp. Depend on the tab- 
lets when tramping or just drinking during the 
day’s drive. Your druggist can get them for you 
A two-man cooking outfit of aluminum is de- 
sirable for your trip. A gasoline cook stove will 
probably be necessary. 

For side trips without your car, you may re- 
quire a hiking outfit along the lines of those de- 
scribed in our August issue, page 52. A number 
of the items mentioned there are desirable for 
your auto camping also, such as sleeping bags 
with air-mattress base, ax, water bucket, and 
wash basin. I suggest you read this article care- 
fully 

You could also carry a light, two-man hiker’s 
tent and you will need a pair of pack sacks.— 
M. H. D. 


Aero Cloth for Tents 


Question: I have just bought a tent for a 
canoe trip. It is made of light, imported aero 
cloth and weighs 334 lb. I don’t think it will 
shed rain and it is as greasy as a lard can. What 
about this so-called aero cloth?—G. M. G., Il 


Answer: The tent you mention is good for 
light camping. The cloth is thin, of course, since 
the tent’s biggest asset is lightness. This fabric 
will be perfectly O.K., I’m sure, if you handle it 
carefully. Do not strain the tent by drawing it 
up and out too tightly. The greasy surface 
means the waterproofing treatment has not yet 
dried off. I suggest you pitch the tent in your 
yard and let it stand for several days in the sun 
and wind. This should improve the surface. If 
it doesn’t you may have to rub the outside light- 
ly with a cloth, dipped in gasoline, to cut off the 
sticky stuff. 

Why not test the tent by turning the hose on 
it for several minutes? That would tell you 
whether or not the tent is strictly waterproof. 
—M. H. D. 


Old-Fashioned Sulphur Match 


Question: Can you tell me whether old-fash- 
ioned sulphur matches are still made, and if so 
where I can obtain them?—W. R. S., Minn 


Answer: I am unable to locate any of the 
old-fashioned sulphur matches and believe they 
are no longer manufactured.—M. H. D. 








Waterproof 


LEATHER 
GARMENT 


Mid - Western 
Waterproof Leath- 
er Garments are 
guaranteed to be 
absolutely water- 
proof and to stay 
soft and pliable 
no matter how 
often exposed to 
wet weather. 
YOUR MONEY 

‘K if not 
satisfied. 
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HUNTING COAT 


Proven . . the finest Tunt- 
ing Coat on the market. Made 
of Special Buffed Horsehide 
which undergoes a six months’ 
waterproofing. and = tanning 
Stays soft and pli- 
able after being wet. Light 


Process 


in weight. Will give lifetime 
service. Lined with tough BREECHES 
denim. Windproof and 

‘ Dead marsh Ost practical all- 
warm es around hunting and 
grass color. Free arm fishing pants made. 
action Large blood- Makes perfect outfit 
proof game pocket. with leather Hunting 
Ideal for duck, rabbit Coat. Keeps your seat 
or bird hunting. The and knees dry, Comfort- 


able in mild weather. 
Warm in cold weather. 
Burr-proof. Dead marsh 
erass color. Light 
weight: yet will wear 
‘like iron.”’ Expert tai- 
loring. Lined orunlined, 
Also full length pants. 


finest and most service- 
able hunting coat you 
can put on your back 
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Rust-Proof GUN CASE for Shotguns & Rifles 


Write for Catalog 
The Mid-Western Line of- 
fers ores of other outdoor 
garment including Shoot- 
ing Mitts, Woolskin Camp 
Shoe Jackets, ete Write 


for 


catalog showing full line, 
lirect prices and 
order blank 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
Dept. O 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Leather Goods for over 60 years. 
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If your dealer doesn’t carry Rus- 

sell Moccasins, we will "supply 
you direct from the foetary— 
making them up be your individ- 
ual measure. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Caribou At Last 


(Continued from page 35) 


caribou are more plentiful in this region 
than elsewhere. Far back in the Shick- 
shocks, say the Indians, is a sacred 
cave. Whenever a caribou dies, its spirit 
enters this cave and comes forth again 
in a new body. 

Old Micmacs covered their drums with 
caribou hide, believing that any caribou 
hearing them would be so angered that 
he would seek the noise. When the tribe 
was ready to hunt, one brave would 
enter a small birch-bark shelter just 
large enough for one man. There, 
wrapped in many blankets, and drenched 
in sweat, he would dream of the nearest 
earibou. Following his directions, the 
hunters were invariably successful. 

Fred and Joe had learned from the 
Micmacs how to prepare a concoction 
called “caribou milk,” made from bone 
marrow. They broke up large bones and 
boiled them until a white, greasy sub- 
stance formed on top. This they skimmed 
off and packed in a bladder. On our 
trips the two guides would heat it and 
drink it like tea. 

Joe said the largest caribou head he 
had ever seen brought out of the dis- 
trict had thirty-six points. He had 
found that females usually had horns 
but none of them ever grew more than 
twelve or fourteen points. 

It had been my own experience that 
no other large animal on the continent 
showed such a wide variation from type. 

The next day, on our first trip to the 
mountains, we had the good fortune to 
get close to a herd of more than twenty 
animals. We sighted them first on the 
mountain nearest our cabin, Mount 
Jacques Cartier, said to be not only the 
highest in the Tabletop section of the 
Shickshocks but in all of Eastern Canada. 

Bob and I were walking along the flat 
summit, picking our way over the sharp 
edges of the granite bowlders, when we 
saw the two guides ahead squat down 
suddenly and motion to us to come. 
Fred was pointing to a shallow valley. 
There we saw the caribou, strung out 
along one of their well-worn trails, or 
“leads,” and coming steadily for us. 


ITH the wind in our favor, their sen- 

sitive noses could get no warning of 
our presence. Because of their weak 
eyes, we could sit there watching them 
approach until the nearest one was 
within 100 yards. Then a movement I 
made in opening the camera caught the 
attention of a large doe with stubby 
horns. She stopped and stared at us. 
I concentrated on making pictures, leav- 
ing the shooting to Bob. 

The old lady leading the herd was 
soon satisfied that we were harmless 
and started cautiously forward. The 
others followed. As the big fellow came 
closer, Bob scrambled to his feet and 
got ready to shoot. 

Then Joe, who had the failing of 
being the most excitable man in the 
party, decided to play a trick on the 
caribou to give Bob a better chance for 
a bullseye. He whistled and the caribou 
all stopped short in surprise. This was 
a great disappointment to Bob who had 
hoped for a sporting shot. He half 
lowered his rifle. 

At this moment the herd bolted. Bob 
threw the gun to his shoulder and fired 
—but missed. At the shot, a curious 
thing happened. The herd—all twenty 
of them—again stopped abruptly. 


To Bob, this was adding insult to in- 
jury. Refusing to take advantage of 
such an easy target, he walked slowly 
toward the animals until they stampeded 
again. This time he took more care in 
shooting. A big stag stumbled and sank 
to the ground. 

It was a splendid, beautifully colored 
specimen. The neck, with its long mane, 
was creamy white. The white hair 
reached back over the flank and belly. 
The back and sides were a mouse gray. 

Now that we had all the meat we 
needed, I decided to wait for an unusual 
specimen before I shot my caribou. For 
the next ten days we hunted all over 
that district and must have stalked 
more than 150 caribou, but none of them 
measured up to the desired specifications. 


INALLY, on the last day—and it is 

queer how nature so often seems to 
have a sense of the dramatic that way— 
my chance came. Leaving Fred in camp 
to get our duffel in shape for our de- 
parture, three of us pushed on to Table- 
top where we split up. Bob and Joe 
went west toward Caribou Mountain. 
This area, because of the many does 
and fawns which grazed there regularly, 
we dubbed the day nursery. 

I went to the southwest, down over a 
broad, sloping ridge more than a half 
a mile long, and up the steep, granite 
flank of Madeleine Mountain. It was 
quite bare, except for the ever-present 
moss and a large patch of dwarf spruce. 
From a distance I had never seen any 
animals there, but, on this last day, 
curiosity led me to make the hard climb. 

It was lunch time when I reached the 
top. As a gale was blowing, I sat down 
in the shelter of a bowlder to eat my 
lunch. After about an hour I lazily 
stretched my legs, looked at my .303 
lying beside me on the moss and 
wondered how much longer I was going 
to carry it as excess baggage. Then I 
stepped from behind the rock and the 
whole mountain side seemed to leap 
into life. 

A herd of caribou had slowly worked 
up to within twenty-five yards of me 
while I rested. The animals, because of 
the wind, had been unable to catch my 
scent. When I made my sudden ap- 
pearance, a nervous snort from one of 
the two larger stags started a panic. 
As they started running I could hear 
the peculiar hoof click that the caribou 
makes as it bends the knuckle joint. It 
is the only member of the deer farmily 
that makes this noise, which can be 
heard only at close quarters. 

Surprised and excited though I was, 
it took me only a second to get my 
sights on the larger of the two bucks and 
pull the trigger. The stag crumpled. 

I never hope to see a finer specimen 
than the one I got. When Fred lay eyes 
upon him he forgot all his vocabulary 
except, “By cork!” which, in his ad- 
miration, he repeated over and over 
again. The newly burnished orange 
antlers had thirty-two points. The aver- 
age is thirty. The main beam was thirty 
inches long and had a twenty-eight inch 
spread. The brow tines were well de- 
veloped and fairly evenly matched. 

Some day I'll go back for caribou 
again. I'll know where to look for them 
for they picked themselves an excellent 
stronghold when they chose the Shick- 
shock Mountains. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR 
FOR ALL 


LIFE PAYS CASH 
KINKS ACCEPTED 


A Birch-Bark Torch 


F YOU are caught out in the North 

woods after dark and wish to reach 
camp that night, or, if you must make a 
night journey and have no flash light a 
birch-bark torch can easily be made. 

Cut a thick strip of birch bark, about 
1 ft. wide and as long as possible. Fold 
it lengthwise to three thicknesses, mak- 
ing a strip about 4 in. wide, and per- 
haps 24 in. long. Cut a stick about 2 ft. 
long and split one end, and stick the 
strip of bark in the slot so one end of 
the strip projects about 6 in. beyond the 
slot, as shown in the sketch. The stick 
acts as a handle for the torch. Light the 
short end of the bark, and it will blaze 
up brightly. As the short end burns, 
pull more of the strip of the bark 
through the slit. If it burns too fast, 
carry the short length of bark pointing 
straight up; if too slowly, point the short 
end down. A 2-ft. strip will last about 
20 minutes.—Townsend Whelen. 


For the Camp Wood Chopper 





NOTCH LOG HALF WAY 
THROUGH AT DESIRED 





HEN chopping wood for the camp- 

fire or the cabin fireplace, instead of 
cutting a billet at a time, notch one side 
of a long pole in a dozen proper places 
or so, then turn it over and cut the 
pieces loose one at a time. This does 
away with turning the log over for each 
piece cut.—Jan Emmett, Md. 


Reverse Dingle Stick 


RIVING a forked stake in the ground 

to make the common dingle stick is 
not always easily done, especially when 
the ground is frozen. Here is a better, 
quicker way. Select a small tree not over 
3 in. in diameter at the butt, trim its 
limbs, notch the trunk about 36 in. from 
the ground and bend it over. A stone on 
the end of this kettle support will help 
Steady it—H. S. Parker, Mass. 
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| 360 WN. Michi; Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER D.:. t-s. cricaco. m. 










tailor-finishing. 


comes in 


duvetyn 


Woolrich Hunting Coat is 
right in weight and length. 
Roomy but not cumbersome. 
Big button-up collar. Ad- 
justable cuffs with wrist 
warmers. Ample side-open- 
ing game pocket. Breast 
and side pockets. Comes in 
other wool fabrics, other 
styles, too, 
s 

Besides the few Woolrich 
garments shown, we make 
many others, including stags, 
cruisers, parkas, vests, best 
warm wool socks. All with 





outdoor garments you will 
find it in Woolrich. 


CATALOG 
woolen hunting garments. Write today to Dept. O. 





Est. 1830 
JOHN RICH & BROS. 
WOOLRICH 

Waterproof HUNTING Clothes | 
Get the most out of your hunting with Super Dux | 
sports clothes. Designed by hunters for hunter 
ailored for real comfort, free and easy move- | 

ment combinesabsolutedryness with warmtt 
correct fit, quick shooting action and counties 





hunting advantages to improve your shooting. | 

\ Super Dux is guaranteed waterproof and wind- | 
proc Write for New 24 Page Catalog on Out- | 
door Clothing 


SUPER DUX COMPANY 
2216 Twelfth St. Detroit, Michigan 
match box .Send lic tocov 


fe | 
FIX IT 
YOURSELF 


Save yourself a lot of expense 
by doing your own odd repair 
jobs. Get this new edition of a 
famous book, showing with dia- 
grams and directions, how to fix and repair furni- 
ture, electric outlets, windows, doors, leaky pipes, 
floor boards, chimneys, boilers, weather proofing, 
painting and hundreds of other construction and 
repair jobs. Picture diagrams show how each job | 
is done. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


4, a\ 
} 4) 
$8.00 Prepaid 
This handsome water 


proof coat has 3 game 
and 4 shell pockets 
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\NCHES OFF 
WAISTLINE ——> 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.”"—G. NEWTON, Troy, N. Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, putssnap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores 
Your VIGOR as fat vanishes. 
Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. Gentle mas- 
sage-like action increases elimination 
and regularity ina normal way without 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics, You 
look and feel years younger. 






















NEW 


EASY WAY 


NO DRUGS 
NO DIET 








i day for trial offer. 





Hunters! Here’s WARMTH, 
PROTECTION, COMFORT 


- with good looks thrown in! Dress yourself right for the woods 
in warm woolen Woolrich Hunting Clothes, made the way you want 
them! Get quality that’s been maintained continually for more than 
100 years. Made from start to finish by Woolrich—from carding. 
spinning, weaving and natural-waterproofing the wool to the fine 


doorsmen—from lumberjacks to hunting preserve owners. Best pro- 
tection against cold, rain, snow. 


Thiscorrectly styled Wool- 
rich Hunting Coat (No. 503) 
correct hunting 
mackinaw plaid, warmly 
lined with wind-proof 





























thesame high Woolrich from- Full-cut, laced-leg and breeches. 
the-wool-up quality and fine Woolrich Hunting 

tailoring. Whatever your Breeches (No. 1943B) in matching 

need in woolen hunting and mackinaw plaid. Reinforced. Good 


fit. Hookless fastened fly and knee. 


FREE! —Shows many other warm, weather-proot 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 











Long wearing. Immensely popular with all out- 






CLOTHES 
FOR HUNTING 


Sold in the best stores nearly 






every- 
where —ask for the genuine trade-marked 
Woolrich make in your favorite store. 


a 


Woolrich re- 
veraible red 
lined hunting 
cap ‘ No, 221) 
in mackinaw 





Woolrich Red Top 
Socks No. 365, worsted, 
rib knit. 









to match coat 

















Woolrich Hunting Shirta 
trewarmand comfortabl 
cut,100% pure virgin woe 
n plaids and checks. Left, 
No. 96 ight, No, 176— 
hookleas-fastened. Other 
patterns 


PENNA. 





















THE DUCK IS A 
and practical bird 


SMUG 
WHO WALKS IN THE COLD 


and rain, we've heard. 

HIS WINGS FOLD TIGHT, 
each feather on feather 

AN INSULATION 
against the weather. 

YOU CAN FOLD YOUR WINGS 
with the same content, 

AS DRY AS A_ DUCK 


and as confident, 
BY WEARING A BEACH JACKET 
in the woods 
(INSULATION’S BUILT 
in the weave of the goods.) 
THE IRON STRENGT 
of the fleece construction 
GIVES YEARS OF WEAR. 
You see by deduction.— 
FOR SMUG PROTECTION 
*gainst cold and wet,— 
A BROWN’S BEACH JACKET'S 
the coat to get! 


SIZES 34 TO 50. FOUR STYLES IN COATS 
! =STS. INSIST ON _ THE’ GENUINE. 
IF YOUR DEALER DOESN’T CARRY THEM, 
WRITE US _ DIRECT FOR_ DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER AND ORDER BLANK. 


9, 






JACKETS 


You need a genu- 
ine Brown’s Beach 


Jacket this winter. 





BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 
DEPT. 511 WORCESTER, MASS. 
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[WATERPROOFING] 
Keeps You Dry 


Outdoor folks — waterproof 
your coats, jackets, boots, 





street shoes, tents, tarps, 
auto tops with this remark- 
able new solution. Keeps out 
water but not air. Preserves and 
increases life of fabrics, canvas, 
leather: makes shoes polish better. 
Sold at hardware and sporting goods stores 


Get Free Demonstra- 
tion that a HOLE 
HOLDS WATER. 
















A GREASLESS PRESERVER 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpoor LIFE 














DO os OWN DEVELOPING-PRINTING 
Saves Money: Lots of Fun 
jo eepreorase OUTFIT Onds 


) work” Ante, your ann photopic @ 49 
Je Ket py 
o7 beck puarant 
peetpeid for each oc real f ‘ON real Vetch 
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ne | CENTRAL CAMERA CO., Est. 1899 
Dept. G-11 , 230 5S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 






















$1.50 per Pair 
postagepeain’-s. FIT-U CREEPERS for 
Hunters, Fishermen, Trappers, 
Hikers, Walking on Ice 
Will fit any size or any 
kind of men's Foot- 
wear. Are adjustable, 
od acrews to loosen or 
ahten. Ask for circu- 
= Ye our full 
line of Cree; 


reepers 
Staatsburg ice Teo! Works 















Staatsburg New York 





~ CUSTOM-MADE BREECHES — 


Guaranteed Thornuproof and Waterproof 
Made to your measurement from the finest 
imported and domestic moleskins, cordu- 
roy, cotton duck and woolens, selected for 
their hard wearing qualities. Approved 
by Major Charles Askins and highly rec- 


7 \ ommended by sportsmen throughout the 
U. & Priced $6.50 ap (Booklet with 
samples free on request) 





MAJOR HUNTING BREECH CO. 
saad P.O. Box 12, Station D, N. Y.C., Dept. OL 
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Live Snakes From the Everglades 


(Continued from page 387) 


helpful. Often it’s easy to advance with- 
in reach with the hook, while at others 
it is almost impossible. Most water 
snakes, while sunning in the morning, 
can quite often be picked up with ease. 
At other times great caution must be 
use to get the hook over them. On many 
occasions water snakes are hooked and 
lost, only to come up a short distance 
away and allow themselves to be hooked 
again. 

The cotton-mouth moccasin seldom 
escapes by submerging. He seems to 
have a great dislike for getting his 
wicked-looking head wet. Unlike other 
water snakes, he carries it high out of 
the water when swimming. Most water 
snakes when disturbed while in the wa- 
ter immediately submerge. If ashore, 
they make for the water. A _ cotton- 
mouth, on the other hand, will swim for 
the nearest bank and cover. If two men 
are hunting together, one on each side of 
a canal, a cotton-mouth can usually be 
driven ashore and captured by throwing 
rocks at him. 

Indigos are often found lying at the 
foot of small bushes near their holes. 
As a rule they are quite docile and can 
be caught without the use of the hook. 
The king is found in similar places, but 
is more likely to be sighted on the go. 
He also is caught without the hook most 
of the time. While a king will strike 
when first picked up in the field, he will 
seldom make a hostile move after once 
being handled. 

Snakes, after being captured, are 
sacked in strong, close-woven, burlap 
bags. If they are non-poisonous, this is 
done by placing the foot gently but firm- 
ly on the snake’s head, grasping him di- 
rectly behind the head, releasing the 
hook and taking his tail in the other 
hand. He is then dropped into the bag 
tail first. 

The same procedure can be used on 
poisonous snakes but it is not recom- 
mended for the novice, who had best 
take the snake, in the hook, to a plot 
of open ground where he can be handled. 
With the hook, the snake is grasped di- 
rectly behind the head. He can then be 
placed in the sack and released without 
having any death-dealing loose ends 
hanging around. 

Unless the reptiles are to be carried 
in alive, they are usually skinned where 
caught. An unusually fine or large speci- 
men is killed and skinned out head and 
all. With poorer specimens, the head is 
cut off, as skinning in this manner is 
much faster. Large snakes are split 
down the stomach and the skin removed. 
Smaller ones are case skinned. That is, 
they are peeled off from the head down, 
like the finger of a glove. 

The only precaution taken in skinning 
poisonous snakes is to make sure that 
the head is cut off far enough back to 
avoid breaking the poison sacs. If a 
poisonous snake is to be skinned out 
head and all, it is best to take him in 
alive, kill him with chloroform, and skin 
him out on the. bench. 

In skinning so many reptiles we have 
made many interesting discoveries con- 
cerning a snake’s diet. Water snakes 
seem to subsist almost entirely on fish, 
with frogs thrown in for dessert. The size 
of even a small snake’s meal is astonish- 
ing. Catfish seem to be their favorite 
dish. Although bass abound in the wa- 
ters from which most of these snakes 





A diamond-back rattler, one of the most 
deadly of the snakes in the Everglades 


are taken, snakes seldom eat them. Oc- 
casionally a catfish will get even with 
his captor by lodging in the snake’s 
throat. We've found several snakes that 
had died from this cause. 


F THE four poisonous snakes native 

to the United States, three are found 
in the Everglades. I have never heard 
of a copperhead here, but we do have 
rattlesnakes, cotton-mouth moccasins, 
and the deadly coral snake. 
alive except in captivity. The other two, 
however, flourish. 





| 


The last- | 
named is rare. I have never seen one | 


In the Everglades proper, the moc- | 


casin is the most widely distributed and 
most plentiful. He is a bad customer. 
While he does not “attack viciously 
everything that comes into sight,” as the 
label says on a specimen in one of our 
leading museums, he will, if cornered or 
wounded, put up a stubborn battle. 

In my own experience, I have found 


the cotton-mouth to be the only snake | 


that will follow a man, striking vicious- 
ly at him while the man is backing away. 
On several occasions, moccasins have 
been placed out on clear spots and teased 
with a hook or a long pole until they 
would launch an attack on their tormen- 
tor, following him as he retreated, con- 
stantly trying to get past the pole or 
hook to inject a hypodermic of quick 
death into their enemy. 

No rattler ever found would do this. 
He will stand his ground, or possibly 
make one or two short advances, but he 
will not follow up an attack. At least 
that has been my experience. 

The moccasin will nearly always get 
out of the way but he is slow. There is 
a danger, therefore, of stepping on him, 
in which case he will strike. When dis- 
turbed or surprised, he at once assumes 
a “ready” position and from it can strike 
in almost any (Continued on page 67) 
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If I'm Outdoors 
You'll Find Me 
in my ZIP-STAG 


Note the @ You'll find more 
5 Roomy and more outdoor 
Pockets fellows zipped from 


waist to chin— 
protected from any 
wehther in a 
Hirsch- Weis ZIP- 
STAG.Hirsch- 
Weis studied 
your wants 
and n s— 
then fash- 
ioned this fine 
garment from 
26 oz. all-wool 
Oregon fabric 


an 
Guarantees it 
WATERPROOF 
One Motion 
Zips Closed the 
Entire Front 
We bet you'll 
get more real 
satisfaction 
from a Hirsch- 





Weis garment 
COLORS: . than from any 
Red & Black Plaid Sizes 34-48 you’ve ever 


worn. 
Breeches to Match $8.50 


Green & Black Plaid 
Solid Forest Green 








MAGNIFYING GLASS 
COMPASS. .Gliz onc lg 


Waterproof, Red and Black 
Bokelite, Light Weight 
Small, Very Convenient. 


StS CIR EAL [ae Dox 3 
Fits in any pocket easily. Weighs 
only 4 oza. as shown! NO tubes, 
batteries or electrical connec- 
tions needed! Nothing to wear Com nee 
out or need replacement—only one moving part. 
Separates and receives ALL stations with beau 
tiful clear tone by Pogo hooking to any meta! 
objec tas desks, beds, telephones, etc. Range up 
to 100 miles—much greater under good condi 
tions—very little static! Can be used by ANY 
ONE ANYWHERE! Foolproof—NOT a cheap CRYSTAL outfit! Abso 
tely complete with midget pho ne and directions to use on Bicy 8 
atos, in office, hotels, camps, at home, etc. Nomessy hookups! THES 
Alte FACTS! Send only $1.00 an ra pay postman $1.99 plus postage 
d $2.99 (Cash, Money Order or ck). Ideal gift. Guaranteed. 
Ore jer NOW! (Foreign orders 65c e xtra) . At Better Dealers. 
TINYTONE RADIO CO., _—_— Dept. OL- ‘1 1, KEARNEY, NEBR. 


























Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 


ng. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are practical—based 
m experience. Tells you where and how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- 
erve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
bout bass, but you can well afford to read 
lohnson’s recommendations no matter how 
uch of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
over. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Live Everglade Snakes 
(Continued from page 66) 
direction. His tail vibrates rapidly, like 
that of a rattler, and he gives off a 
strong musk. This odor, to an old swamp 


hunter, is always a warning of his pres- 
ence. 
In this country the cotton-mouth 


reaches prodigious size. We now have 
in our possession some skins that exceed 
considerably the size set by most reptile 
authorities as the limit. 

Our largest reptile, however, is the 
indigo. The largest specimen we have 
captured of this friendly and wholly 
beneficial snake measured eight feet 
four inches. There are reliable reports 
of indigos as long as ten feet. 

Of the water reptiles the banded and 
green water snakes are most common. 


The latter reaches great size. The red 
varieties make very pretty skins. The 
brown water snake is found less fre- 


quently than the others. 

Rattlesnake hunting, I have found, is 
very unsatisfactory. They are so widely 
distributed that it is possible to hunt for 
hours in territory known to abound with 
them without seeing one. The only ex- 
ception is when extreme high water has 
driven them up on small high ridges. 

The Florida diamond-back, most snake 
authorities agree, is the most deadly 
snake in this country. Specimens six 
feet and more long are common in the 
Everglades. 

The ground, or pigmy, rattler is a 
beautifully spotted midget edition of his 
larger cousin. He has _ well-developed 
rattlers which emit a buzz. 

The actual catching of snakes, excit- 
ing as it is, is by no means the only thrill 
in store for the lover of the outdoors 
who ventures into the Everglades. You 
never know what you will encounter 
next in the way of game. 

Among the fur bearers, otter, ’coon, 
mink, and bobcat, are plentiful. There 
are enough crows and harmful varieties 
of hawks and owls to furnish constant 
rifle practice. 

Deer are rather abundant. Black bear 
inhabit the more remote sections. Tur- 
key seem to be on the increase. In the 
3ig Cypress country are panthers and 
wild boars to rival anything India or the 
Black Forest of Germany has to offer. 

Alligators seem to be well on the road 
to extinction. The commercial hide hunt- 
er is sounding their doom. 

The Everglades, when you become 
familiar with them, cease to be a dark, 
sinister swamp. Instead, they become a 
place of constant surprises and never- 
ending pleasure, a place to be explored 
over and over, a vast mystery that yields 
a new secret with each visit. 


Sunlight Affects Aim 


RIGHT sunlight, coming directly from 

either side has a noticeable effect 
upon one’s accuracy with a rifle. 

When a well-smoked front sight is 
used the bullet will, at 100 yd., strike the 
target about 1l-in., to the side opposite 
the sun. A bright, rounded, gold-bead 
sight, with the surface of the bead to- 
ward the eye flat and perpendicular like 
the Lyman, will shoot away from the 
light about 2 to 3 in. at 100 yd. A sight 
such as the Sheard, with the bead round- 
ed on the side toward the eye, will shoot 
off about 6 to 8 in. 

Much of this depends upon the shooter’s 


eyesight. A marksman with keen eyes, 
aiming carefully, might not notice so 
much difference.—T. W. 
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Weather Never Stops Me 
in my CRUISER STAG 


Mail 
Coupon 

for 
Catalog 




















@ Bring on your 
stormy weather! 


Outdoor veter- 
ans find 100% cs 
“body insula- 
tion’’ in their 
waterproof, 
ALL-WOOL 
Hirsch- Weis~ / 
Cruiser STAGS 
— the original 
Stag with double 
shoulders and 
arms, also Game 
Pocket in back. 
They’re made for 
vigorous men 
who demand 
sturdy clothes. 
Get a Hirsch- 
Weis Cruiser 
STAG — and Jf 


¥ her stand the 


COLORS: 


Plaids: : 
ous. Brown & Black 
‘ ay Gree en «& Black 
$ : Ss Hunters’ Red 
Use « a if your dealer cannot supply. Forest Green 









HIRSCH: WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept.“O” 


Chest 
($11.50 enclosed. Send ZIP-STAG 
($11.50 enel’d. Send Cruiser mG es {Ccotor... 
0188.50 enclosed. Send Breeches {Wat foe 


(Please send Catalog of Garmentsin Actual Colors. 
Name 
SI icici icsinnvninitcinsiicnivcnnentileiesiiiiciicieheeliiiiaiaginasediebiunisididattt 


City.. 
a 











NO DOUBT ABOUT IT! 


ONLY A GREAT WHISKEY COULD 
WIN SUCH NATIONAL 


Penn- Maryland 
orp. 
A Division of 
National Distillers 
New York, N.Y. 
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America’s most 


popular hunting 
coat— Duxbak 
Style 10-——is styled 


by experts to give 
correct hunting 
freedom with neat 
‘appearance and 
best comfort, pro- 
tection and conven- 
ience. With many 
others in the Dux- 
bak catalog— send 
coupon. 


HERE’S a world of difference in 

shooting in Duxbak Hunting 
Clothes. A difference that starts with 
feeling right, looking right. And why 
not! Duxbak Clothes, you know, are 
styled and tailored by experts in 
sports wear with 30 years’ experience 
in making America’s most successful 
hunting clothes. And the famous 
Duxbak fabric is tough, yet soft 
and comfortable, rain-proofed 
without sabher—atnbaneal, 
durable. Choice of two correct 
hunting colors. You'll get your 
favorite style of coat with genu- 
ine pivot sleeves, allowing won- 
derfal arm freedom. The pock- 
ets will be right—and many 
And Duxbak breeches or long 
pants to match—easy to get 
your fit, and looking made to 
order. Choice in Duxbak all- 
weather hat-caps and caps, shell 
vests, Style 40 Duxbak bramble- 
proof leggings. Ask your Dealer 
for genuine Duxbak Clothes. 







Popular, 
easy-fit 
Style 70 
Breeches 





UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 
Your Catalog’s just what I want. Please mail a copy to 


Name 
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renewing. 
e also sell 
UPPLIES. Write for 
TODAY! Our valuable ieand 


prices toe ‘hes Grebe hae 


Beart fi applic: we id ae 
's, for supplies + 4 a men 
Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 


old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary 
and nomadic camps. How to select a suitable camp 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sani- 
tation, we oodcraft, and camp cookery. 64 pages and 
cover. 25c_ postpaid, 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











KEEP ON THE RIGHT ROAD! 


Have you ever taken the wrong 
read and driven many miles before 
discovering your mistake? This new 
AIRPLANE TYPE AUTO COM- 
PASS constantly tells your direction 
of travel. Sticks to windshield. Base 
1%” diameter. ONLY $1.95 POST- 
PAID. including Compensator 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
if your dealer cannot 
you, order direct. 
HULL MFG. CO., Bex 246-M, WARREN, ONO 











D “> 
Vacation ) Camne—S?. 00 
Designs for Log Cabins 
and Cottages — | 

Edition — 107 illustra- 
tions—Floor plans and 
exteriors — Fireplaces — 
Cost table—details. 

" J. B. PARKER 

82 ‘osstown, Memphis, Tenn. 


Vacation Cabins—$i. 
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| Gil Shoots Enough Ducks 


(Continued from page 17) 


| long, Gil began to grunt every time I 
| shot. By this time I had three ducks, and 
| had used a lot of shells. 

Just then a curious thing happened. A 
big hen mallard had crossed our bows 
far out of range, and now she swung 
around and passed us on the right at a 
great distance. This is the hardest shot 
in the world, yet I swung the gun with 
my right arm and fired into the air fif- 
teen feet ahead of the duck. The duck 
crumpled and came down déad. I didn’t 
say anything. Gil didn’t say anything. 
Finally I couldn’t resist one: comment: 

“I just wanted to show you that there’s 
nothing to it.” 

At that moment I saw a small bunch 
of bluebills coming in from our rear. I 
watched them out of the corner of my 
eye. When they were overhead I leaned 
back to shoot. But Gil gave me a shove. 
I couldn’t shoot. He began to swear. The 
boat had gone under again and he was 
soaking wet. We had a few words as 
we bailed out the boat. I told Gil how 
sorry I was he was all wet. But Gil was 
getting fed up. Then a pair of mallards 
came over. I wounded one of them, and 
got up out of Gil’s lap to finish it off with 
one shot. I submerged the boat and got 
Gil wet again, but I was used to it by 
this time and just laughed it off. Gil 
didn’t say much. 


Y THE time I had shot a box of shells 

I had six ducks. Gil was soaking wet 
from head to foot. He was worn out from 
chasing cripples all over the swamp. He 
had mud all over him. He had to sit in 
with water in the bottom of the boat, 
and complained that his back hurt. 

By this time, however, I had ceased to 
think of Gil. I was afire with the desire 
te get all the ducks the law allowed. I 
kept on shooting. At last, Gil gave me a 
despairing look. 

“I'm all in,” he confessed. 
ducks have you got?” 

“Seven, so far.” 

“Seven are enough, 
going in.” 

Without more ado, he stood up and 
started to pole toward shore. It took us 
a long time to get in. Gil was tired. 

“That old gun you're shooting certainly 
kicks,” he said. 

“How do you know?” 

“I ought to know,” said Gil grumpily. 
“I’m black and blue from it. I feel as 
though I'd shot six limits. You might 
have been able to give when that gun 
kicked, but I couldn’t. There was noth- 
ing behind me but the coaming of the 
cockpit. It came right across the small 
of my back.” 

Taken all in all, Gil seemed to be pretty 
tired of duck hunting. 

George was already at the house when 
we got in. Gil disappeared so George and 
I took a pitcher of beer and went out 
on the porch. We had a great time, tell- 
ing each other about all the marvelous 
shots we had made. 

After awhile we noticed that Gil hadn’t 
joined us. We went in and found him 


“How many 


” said Gil. “We're 








FINER BLANKETS 
Than 


Hudson's Bay 


for comfort and protection 
at the end of a strenuous day 
.. Their 


and resistance to cold and rain 


warmth, durability 
make them ideal camping come- 
panions, ready for any emergency 


—For free color chart write to 


The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 


/ 


Sole American Distributors for 


Hudson's Bay 
“Point” 


Blankets 
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Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Extra Cash® 


You can easily make several dollars a week in 
your spare time by being our local representative. 
All supplies sent to you FREE. No deposit re- 
quired. No contests, no prizes, no strings—just 
} sound commission selling. You keep up to 40%. 
The coupon below will bring you complete sup- 
plies and instructions by return mail. Paste it on 
a postcard and mail today. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, 

See cancel his wet eka Mant | | 359 Fourth Aven iNew York,NY. 15 | 
once in a while he’d give a snore like a | | Send me complete supplies and information | 
man who was completely played out. | | on how I can make money in my spare time. | 
I couldn’t understand how a man | | | 
could get so tuckered just hunting ducks | IID 4:clininisieacainbasnmsminndindinsinacmnainiecagidiaeaae | 
one afternoon. I wasn’t tired myself. | | | 

But I am used to the outdoor life. I sup- | § Street ccccccccsccssuesssseessuvcssnessssuesssuesssunecsueeseneeennece 
pose working in a law office all week, the || ee | 
way Gil does, kind of makes a fellow soft. | | Cits edi | 
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Freak Moose 


(Continued from page 21) 





Occasionally we came across bull wallows, 
which had been gouged out by sharp hoofs 


logical explanation than I caught sight 
of a black movement among the muskeg 
willows. 

Shortly we came to the Big Muskeg, 
where Joe took time out to scan the 
area carefully. Nothing was in sight, 
so in a few minutes we were clattering 
and rumbling across another corduroy. 
One of the Italians knocked on the small 
window between the cabin and the truck 
proper, and Joe again stopped. Climbing 
from the cabin we found the miners 
very excited. The pointing finger of one 
man told the story. A hundred yards 
back in the timber stood a bull moose. 

“If that isn’t old Freak,” exclaimed 
Joe, “I'll eat him, horns and all!” 

The moose was clearly outlined against 
a thicket of white birches, and we noted 
distinctly the absence of palmated ant- 
lers. But the points were long, heavy, 
and sharp,.and I surmised that this bull 
could well hold his own against any of 
his regularly-horned brothers. The ani- 
mal, as we watched, must have caught 
our scent, for he grunted sharply and 
shook his massive head. 

Joe was hastily loading his .303 with 
shells which he took from the pocket of 
the truck door. Because of his lonely 
drive and the opportunities it gave him 
to take an occasional shot at game, Joe 
was never without cartridges in that 
pocket. He slipped four shells in the 
magazine before he looked along his 
sights at the belligerent bull. As the 
Freak continued to shake his head, each 
antler looked like a giant talon against 
the light vegetation. He seemed to be 
in an ugly humor. Perhaps the red truck 
was Offensive to his ocular senses. 

Just then the rifle crashed, and the 
moose reared to the side and disappeared 
behind a thicket, apparently hard hit. 
Immediately Joe dashed after him, and 
the miners and I followed. 

Hardly had Joe reached the spot where 
the moose had been standing than we 
heard a deep grunt from the thicket. 
Joe shouted a quick warning: 

“Look out! He’s right beside us!” 

In a second, his rifle spoke again, and 
there followed a violent crashing of 


brush. Heavy hoofs squashed into the 


-goft earth. We could even hear the bull’s 


labored breathing, indicating a lung 
shot. Again Joe drove a bullet at the 
moose at close range. 

Now Joe Sibel is a good rifle shot, as 
well as a cool-headed hunter, and I was 
confident that he was not missing such 
a close target. But the Freak was still 
on his feet! And Joe had but one more 
shell. 

At Joe’s warning the Italians started 
to run for the truck. One stumbled over 
a log and almost tore his pants off as he 
scrambled back to his feet. A stalwart 
spruce had caught my eye, and in a few 
seconds I was at its base, ready to scram- 
ble upward if danger should materialize. 
Why the bull did not charge before Joe 
fired his fourth and last bullet I have 
never been able to understand, but, right 
after he emptied his gun, Joe sprang 
into view, covering ground with a speed 
I never suspected lay in his huge, rugged 
frame. The moose, however, was not 
yet in sight as I scrambled into the sanc- 
tuary of the giant spruce. 

At no time was Joe actually .in 
danger. He was almost to the truck be- 
fore the moose came into view. While 
unquestionably attempting to attack the 
author of his wounds, the bull was fail- 
ing too rapidly to travel fast. Still more 
than 100 feet from the truck, he stumbled 
and went down. Joe, having hung onto 
his rifle, reloaded and finished the bull 
with a head shot. In conference above 
the carcass I asked: 

“Why didn’t that fellow go down be- 

ore this?” 

“Something’s wrong somewhere,” Joe 
declared. “I’m positive I hit him all four 
times.” 


N EXAMINATION proved him right. 
Then, from the heavy bone just above 
the right eye, Joe pried out a slug that 
was only half embedded in the skull. I 
found a second lead that had failed even 
to penetrate the thick hide just ahead 
of the shoulder. A third bullet had been 
equally ineffective, but the fourth had 
torn deeply into the animal’s lungs, fin- 
ally bringing him to the ground. 

“What's the matter with your shells?” 
I demanded. 

Joe appeared thoughtful, his fingers 
slowly turning one of the leads, which 
was only half flattened. “There’s only 
one guess I can make,” he said finally 
“Some of those cartridges have been in 
the pocket of the truck for all of two 
years, summer and winter. Last winter 
it was from 20 to 40 below for quite a 
spell. The powder must have frozen and 
made the darn bullets lose their kick.” 

Like Joe, I can do little more than 
guess at the cause of the peculiar action 
of the first three cartridges, but it would 
seem that carrying them in the pocket 








| 2. rubber 


of the cab door had done the trick. Tak- | 


ing the cartridges into the warm cab 
from the sub-zero air outside would 


cause the lead and the brass case to ex- | 


pand at different rates, thus destroying 
the air-tight character of the cartridges. 
Besides, the warm air of the cab would 
cause moisture to condense on the cold 


cartridges, both inside and outside, thus | 


leading to the deterioration of both pow- | 
der and primer. And, of course, the car- | 


tridges may have been old when Joe 
bought them two years before. 


“Whatever the cause,” I said, “it’s a | 
good thing the first one wasn’t a dud.” | 
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From coast tocoast... hunters 
are praising this tatest Red 
Head idea . . . the perfect 
and complete hunting coat 
with the “Hidden Hood” 
(Pat. No. 1,972,585). When 
the sun is shining, the Hood 
(sewed to coat) is neatly concealed 
between the coat and lining. Comes 
the rain, snow or wind. Collar is 
raised. Snap! A slit is opened. Pull! The 
hood is brought from its hiding place. 
Zip! And the comfort of an Eskimo 
parka is yours. No openings or cracks. 
Wornovercap orwithout it as preferred. 


No. G7RH (illustrated above) “Hidden Hood” 
Hunting Coat with “bone-dry” feature (see be- 
low) Price only $8.50. Other popular Red Head 
coats also have the “Hidden Hood”. Ask your 


dealer or write us. 
1. duck 



















ONLY RED HEAD 


> 
eo 
Vi orerres r 


einforce- 
ments,..right in the 
spots that get the 
most punishment... 
that’s what makes 
Red Head Hunting 
Clothes ““*bone-dry”’. 
An exclusive feature 
found only on 
Head HuntingCoats 
and Breeches. Ask 
your dealer or write us. 


F a E £ Other Red Head “‘hits’’ in our free folder 
Wool “bone-dry’’ hunting clothes. Gun 
FOLDER cases and covers, etc. for your copy. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 


931 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 
RED HEAD “FITS THE SPORT” 


3. drill 
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Pick the Right DUCK BOAT 











N CASUAL inspection, most 
O duck boats look alike. They 
have low freeboard, small 


cockpits, short decks, and are invariably 
painted a dried-grass color. Upon closer 


examination, however, duck boats or, 
more appropriately, hunting boats are 
seen to possess marked differences. 


Even the characteristic wide, flat bot- 
toms, which enable this type of craft to 
travel shallow water easily, differ from 
boat to boat. A variation of a few inches 
in the bottoms can make a world of dif- 
ference in a boat's ability to perform in 
certain waters. Few things can spoil a 
hunter’s day so effectively as a boat that 
won't carry him where he wants to go. 

Hunting boats are usually built with 
V, round, or flat bottoms. Each type has 
its advantages. 

In marshy, boggy, or shallow, weed- 
grown lakes, the flat-bottom type is best. 
Where the hunter crosses 
open water going to and from 
the hunting grounds the V or 
round-bottom type is more 
serviceable. On large lakes or 
rivers these latter types will 
drive more easily and will be 
more stable, due to their mod- 
eled bottom sections. 

Several kinds of construc- 
tion are employed in building 
hunting boats. Some _ are 
smooth-planked, others lapped 
or clinker built, and still oth- 
ers are covered with canvas. 
Smooth-planked hulls are 
built up of narrow strips of 
planking, with water-tight 
joints. The lapped, or clinker, 
models resemble the ordinary 
clinker rowboat seen around 
any summer resort. 

The lap-strake method of 
planking is both sturdy and 
rigid, resisting the impact of 
roots, snags, or rocks, en- 











us he has an idea for an economical and 


thoroughly serviceable hunting craft that 


THE CRAFT 
FOR OPEN-WATER 
HUNTING 





A V-bottom boat of 
the type shown here 
is best adapted for 
rivers and big lakes. 
Boats with round or 
flat bottoms render 
the best service on 
weed-choked ponds 
or on shallow streams 


countered in shallow water. With lapped 
construction, lighter materials are used, 
resulting in lower weight and price. The 
similarity of this type of hunting skiff to 
the clinker rowboat is increased by the 
fact that lapped duck boats are usually 
provided with oars. 

The canvas-covered models are con- 
structed on the order of a canoe, the can- 
vas covering a lightly planked and 
ribbed hull. Boats of this type are leak 
proof at all times, never swelling and 
shrinking as wood boats usually do. 
They are used, therefore, whenever a 
lightweight, easily transported hunting 
boat is wanted. They can be out of the 
water at frequent intervals, sun and 
wind having no effect upon, their leak- 
proof qualities. 

Special models, such as clinker-built 
hunting and fishing boats, driven by out- 
board motors, fill a definite niche in the 





sportsman’s equipment. Built in a va- 
riety of sizes, from 12 to 18 ft., with 
beams of 36 to 46 in., these boats are 
light in weight, and easily transported 
on top of a car or on a trailer. 

Since hunters each year must push 
farther afield, many are turning to out- 
board motors as time and labor savers. 
Although the motor need not be used 
while hunting, the ability to cover long 
stretches of water without the fatigue 
of paddling or rowing is a decided asset. 
Since most boats that use motors have 
wide, flat bottoms, with clinker construc- 
tion, they will remain steady while the 
hunter is firing. 

Hunting boats are equipped with all 
sorts of special features, such as ammu- 
nition compartments, adjustable seats, 
provisions for rowing or paddling, places 
forward and aft through which rods may 
be shoved to hold the boat steady while 
the hunter shoots, and special, collapsi- 
ble canvas coamings for rough-water 
shooting.—_Wm. Jackson. 


Late-Season Boating 


ATE-SEASON boating, due to the more 
[’ rigorous conditions, requires extra 
precautions in the way of equip- 
ment. The outboard boat, taken into the 
wilderness for hunting or fishing, must 
cruise unfrequented waters and must 
sometimes ride out storms in lonely har- 
bors. It must, therefore, be prepared for 
emergencies. 

What is needed in the way of gear? 
First, a stout, waterproof box, with 
hinged lid, for necessary motor tools, 
such as pliers, a small screw driver, a 
small, adjustable wrench, a file, and a 
knife with which to clean spark plugs. 

Although a propeller is not often dam- 
aged, a spare (Continued on page 75) 





Would You Like to Build Your Own 


~ | ing such a boat, he will be glad to draw | 
— JACKSON, our boating 


editor and a naval architect, tells 


DUCK BOAT? 


any one with average skill can construct. 


If enough readers are interested in build- 


up detail plans and instructions and pub- 
lish them in this department. Do you 
want them? If you do, please let us 


know.—THE EDITOR | 
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Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH 
FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Handy Varnish Can 
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- | Eveready Prestone receives the diator manufacturers. One “shot” 
ch same preference from the U.S. protects against both freeze-up 
- Government as that accorded it and rust for a whole winter. It 
af by millions of American car- will not boil off. It has no odor. 
od owners. It is used by the U.S. Largest sales in history make 
: A INSERTING Army, Navy, Marine Corps, De- _ possiblea newlow pricethis year. 
oes BRUSH partment of Agriculture, Depart- Turn to the chart on Page 9 and 
y ment of Commerce, Bureau of _ see how little it will cost to have 
es bs hace, Mines, Department of Interior, guaranteed Eveready Prestone 
og OR varnishing the mast, a handy can, Aviation Advisory Committee protection in your car all winter. 
ic- cut from a 1-qt. varnish container as for Aeronautics...as well as by speciat orrer: A “Weather Wheel” 
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Re myse rom 97-lb. weakling into twic e winning 
tlle orld’s a Perfectly Developed Man.’’ I'll put 


| Folding Bos 



















yers swerkel muscle all over your body. If you're fat, 

flabby, rr CR pare you down to fighting trim—or build you 
FR if you’re skinny 

EE— Write for my book ‘‘Everlasting 

Healthand Strength.'’ Tellshow 

my alae method of Dynamic Tension gets 


Folds to 57 in., Seats 4, Takes Outboard 


INEXPENSIVE, safe, durable, compact. Easily carries | 












ouek results. Contains actual! photos, valuable in car er on side. Plans, instructions, photos, material 
body facts. Send for your copy—NOW! It’s prices--$1.00. Anyone can build it. 
REE! CHARLES ATLAS, De: v 336-2 
4 He 3 A , _ Milwaukee Folding Boat Co., Dept. 0, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EEN in our pursuit of 

K trout, bass, salmon, and 

other renowned game fish, 

we are quite likely to overlook the 

pleasant and lucrative hours that may 

be spent angling for sunfish, perch, and 

other species below the quality scale of 
commonly recognized game fish. 

Every angler who started fishing 
when a boy must have a soft place in 
his heart for the sunfish, also called, in 
different localities, pumpkin seed, bream, 
pondfish, brim, tobacco box, and kivie. 
To me, the memory of these boyhood 
experiences is so vivid, that even today 
I sometimes forsake scientific angling 
to steal away to some mill stream for a 
day’s sport with a boyhood companion. 

Although the sunfish is a ready and 
voracious feeder, the larger specimens 
show some degree of wariness, so that 
even in this simple game the applica- 
tion of scientific methods will be found 
advantageous. The careless angler will 
take some fish but the thoughtful man, 
who uses fine tackle and skillful meth- 
ods, will take more and larger ones. 

The worm is perhaps the most effec- 
tive sunfish bait. Medium-size and light- 
colored worms have always produced the 
best for me, probably because they are so 
lively and hard. However, any worm 
will attract sunfish, provided it is fished 
correctly. The ends of the worm should 
not dangle too much, as sunfish are like- 
ly to grab and tear them off without 
touching the hook. At the same time, 
the worm should not be bunched in a 
wad, nor should you run it up the shank 
of the hook with the point covered, as 
so many beginners do. This latter 
method kills the worm and prevents 
the point of the hook from working at 
its highest efficiency. A small worm, 
hooked lightly through the skin in two 
places, will do the best work. 

Personally, I do not think much of 
the old, snelled-hook idea, especially 
when the fish show any sign of wari- 
ness. A size 8, short-shank hook, tied 
directly to a 2X dry-fly leader of 6 to 
7% ft., will produce far more fish and is 
much more satisfactory to use. The 
hooks may be carried in a very small 
envelope or box and the leaders may be 
kept in a soak box so that they are 
ready for instant use. As the same 
leader will serve for fly-fishing, you are 
thus ready to make an instant change 
without fuss. Once you try this delicate 
terminal hook-up, and see its advan- 
tages, you will never go back to the old 
method, I feel sure. 

When fishing lakes or still waters of 
streams, it is necessary to use a float to 
keep the bait from fouling on bottom. 
First ascertain the depth of the water 
and arrange the float so that your bait 
will hang 6 to 10 in. above the bottom. 
In selecting a float, get one of the quill 
variety. The thick, fat floats cause too 
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A wary fish often be- 
and drops the bait 


much resistance. 
comes suspicious 
after taking hold. 

When fishing streams where a current 
is apparent, a float is a detriment rather 
than an aid, as it causes the bait to ride 
too near the surface. For fishing of this 
sort, let the weight of the worm carry 
itself to the bottom in a natural manner 
without any restraint on the line. After 
it reaches bottom, lift it gently from 
time to time to keep it from snagging 
and also to make the movement neces- 
sary to attract the fish. If no strikes 
are forthcoming within 5 minutes, try 
some other place, because, if the fish 
are near, you will get strikes quickly. 

Good places to try in the streams are 
the eddies and backwaters, rock pocket- 
holes, log and debris dams. In lakes, 
the fish are inclined to wander about 
more than in the streams, but they will 
usually be found near weeds in water 
of medium to shallow depth. They also 
like rocky shores and will come within 
a few inches of the shore, provided the 
water is of sufficient depth to cover 
their dorsal fins. Under these condi- 
tions the fly will give best results. A 
regulation trout-fly rod of 7% to 8% ft. 
will serve well. Use the same leader as 
for bait fishing, and eyed wet or dry 
flies. Most any of the regulation trout- 
fly patterns will work. Usually wet flies 
or nymphs turn the trick. My own pet 
assortment is as follows: Maginty, size 
8 and 10; Blue Quill, size 8 and 10; 
Black Gnat, sizes 8, 10, and 14; R. B. 
Nymph No. 1, size 12; Coachman, size 
8, and 10. 

Shore lines may be fished either from a 


boat or by wading. When fishing from a 


boat, keep the length of a good cast 
from shore and work the water nea! 
the bank carefully, making the casts 


some 4 to6 ft. apart. The retrieve should 
be made slowly with slight jerks. If fish 
are taken from any particular location, 
it will pay to concentrate on that spot 
for some time. 

When wading, care must be taken not 
to frighten the fish. Make the first cast 
parallel to the shore. Then, on succeed- 
ing casts, reach out farther into the 
lake and then toward shore until a half 
circle is completed. With this method 
you cover the water thoroughly and 
much better than you can from a boat 
In making the outside casts always let 
your fly sink before starting the re- 
trieve. While the line is sinking, watch 
it closely and, if it makes any movement 
not in accord with the even sinking 
of the fly or nymph, strike immediately. 

When fishing out in the lake, look for 
stumps and weed pockets. Fish these 
places thoroughly and carefully but, if 
they do not yield fish, move on. It does 
not pay to wait for fish to come along 
Go seeking them and you will increase 
your catch. 

The courage of sunfish is beyond dis- 
pute. They will attack fish larger than 
themselves and will often strike large 
bass plugs. If they had large mouths 
we would most likely catch them when 
fishing for bass. Frequently missed 
strikes of what we suppose are 
are nothing more than sunfish hits. 

The sunfish spawns in the spring. The 
female prepares the nest by removing 
all grass and dead plants from a spot 


bass 
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about 1 ft. in diameter, usually on sand 
or gravel bottom. Then she digs out the 
sand to make a hollow about 4 in. deep. 
Here she deposits the eggs. After they 
are fertilized, she watches over and 
eares for them, never failing in her 
attention until the baby fish are hatched. 
Mother sunfish will often attack and 
put to rout fish twice their size. Is it any 
wonder that sunfish multiply and thrive? 

Rather closely related to the sunfish 
is the rock bass. With this species, the 
male prepares the nest and also guards 
it until the young can take care of 
themselves. 

They prefer the rocks to any other 
bottom and will readily take worms, 
small crawfish, hellgramites and small 
minnows. Flies are quite effective when 
sunk directly to bottom and jerked 
along in typical wet-fly fashion. Small 
spinners and phantom minnows are 
very effective on occasion and, of course, 
the trout-fly outfit is the correct thing. 

Although the initial strike and pull 
of the rock bass is quite strong, the rest 
of their resistance is much less power- 
ful than that given by the sunfish and 
bluegill. 


a too often bass and pickerel refuse 
to strike. On such days yellow perch 
often fill the blank hours and make 
the fishing trip a success. The willing- 
ness of the fish to strike at various 
lures, their fairly sporty resistance 
when hooked, and their superb eating 
quality make them a welcome addition 
to any catch. 

Perch are usually caught wherever 
bass are found, seemingly living in per- 
fect harmony with the latter in the 
weeds, grass and lily pads of the lakes. 
Of course, bass and pickerel make many 
meals on yellow perch and the perch is 
not averse to swallowing small speci- 
mens of the other fish in the lake but, 
as this is nature’s way, we need not 
become alarmed over the situation. 

Perch are school fish and frequently 
the fish in a school are all the same size. 
For that reason you should concentrate 
your efforts on sections where you get 
fish of good size instead of wasting your 
time trying to catch large specimens in 
waters where most of the fish are small. 
Besides being school fish, perch also 
possess a roving disposition. Every so 
often they go on foraging expeditions, 
at which times they take keen delight 
in encroaching on the domains of min- 
nows in shallow water and otherwise 
spreading fear among the hordes of 
small fry inhabiting sheltered parts of 
the lake. 

Probably the best artificial for perch 
is a size 2/0 Colorado-type brass spinner. 
This may either be used plain (that is 
with a single or treble hook) or with a 
fly trailer, such as a size 6 or 4 Par- 
machenee Belle ringed-hook fly or any 
other bass pattern. You may also trail 
a worm behind the spoon—a very effec- 
tive lure for anglers not averse to 
using bait. Trolling slowly, just fast 
enough to revolve the spinner, is a very 
satisfactory manner of covering likely 
territory. Then, when you find that one 
particular location is exceptionally pro- 
ductive, you may anchor there and still- 
fish with small worms or minnows. 

Perch will sometimes take regulation 
trout and bass flies, but, in my opinion, 
the most consistently effective flies are 
those of the streamer type, particularly 
those which closely imitate minnows. 
My favorite pattern, one that imitates 
the striped minnow, is the Jesse Wood, 
a fly I always carry with me whether 
fishing for perch, bass, trout or salmon. 
Another favorite is a White Bucktail 
with badger streamer hackles. Usually 








size 6 or 8 long shank are the best sizes. | 


The perch of rivers are excellent game | / 


fish. They grow to a larger average size 
than the lake fish, and the running water 
develops their power of resistance. They 
can in the majority of cases be found in 
quiet waters of moderate depth, pools 
under hollow banks, eddies where the 
water starts to swirl backward, and 
shady reaches in meadow brooks. They 
prefer the sides of streams to the swifter 
currents, and sandy, pebbly bottoms to 
mud. In fishing rivers which run direct- 
ly to sea, you may catch yellow perch 
running better than 2 lb. each. These 
brackish-water fish become very heavy | 
set, with hard flesh, and are creditable | 





fighters. | i 


Not even a wide stretch of imagina- | 
tion could make the bullhead a game} 
fish but, even so, the fish has certain | 
claims to the attention of the angling | 
world. Many assert that it is the most | 
edible fish to be found in fresh water. | 
When taken from northern trout ponds, | 
the flesh is of exceptionally fine flavor | 
and is highly prized by many persons | 
who do not care for trout. Bullheads | 
will take almost anything that is flesh, | 
whether it be fish, beast or foul. It may | 
either be fresh or in a state of decay. 

Liver, beef, pork, chunks of fish, 
worms, grasshoppers, and many other 
things serve as good bait. Ordinarily, 
bullhead are nocturnal feeders, starting 
to feed at dusk. In my experience, I 
have found that, the blacker the night, 
the better they bite. They prefer muddy 
or stumpy bottoms but frequently will 
be found among the rocks or on rocky 
and sandy bottoms. 

They are bottom feeders and rarely | 
go out of their way to take anything 
which is not on the bottom. However, 
one is sometimes picked up while trol- 
ling with worms or minnows and, on 
rare occasions, they are taken with | 
artificials. | 

When you wish a change and would | 


like a day with plenty of action, spend | 
it fishing for some of these more lowly | 
members of the fish family. It is not | 
bad sport and you may find it extreme- | 
ly interesting.—Ray Bergman. | 


Worms for Bait 


HERE are several kinds of worms 
T eres the angler may use. Some- 
times one is best and sometimes an- 
other so that the bait angler may havea 
choice of patterns as well as a fly angler. 

The black-headed worm is probably 
the most durable. It is found in good gar- 
den soil and is free of the knots found in 
most worms. 

The brantling is found in old dunghills 
or similar places. It is ringed with a 
knot a little above the middle and is a bit 
flat. It is quite soft and cannot be tough- 
ened. 

The marsh worm is pale blue when 
first taken from the soil and has a whit- 
ish knot a bit above the center. It is 
small and when kept for some time be- 
comes a pink color and_is a very killing 
worm. It may be found in any garden | # 





among heaps of leaves and below stones. | i = : ee 


The red-head worm is found in very | 
rich soil or the edge of dunghills. It is | 
rather fat and of a dark-red color on one | 
side and pale blue underneath. It is not | 
so good a bait as the others but will | 
serve when nothing else is available. 

Some claim the night crawler is a very | 
poor bait but I have found it to be ex- 
tremely effective many times. These | 
worms are found on the surface of the | 
earth on damp or rainy nights or any | 
night when the ground is wet enough to 
bring them out of their holes.—R. B. 
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BUILT FROM 
EXPERIENCE 


The outstanding long manufac- 
turing experience back of Pflueger 
Reels insures their pleasing per- 
formance wherever used. Natu- 
rally Pflueger “Reels have the 
preference of fishermen who ap- 
preciate fine reel construction 
and who demand the greatest 
value in any price class. Pflueger 
Reels and Baits are in styles and 
sizes for any fisherman—or any 
kind of fishing. 


Ask for our Pocket Catalog 
and Fishing Guide. 
Sent FREE on 

request. 






gg Light in Weight. 


Pflueger AKRON 


No. 1894—80 yd. gonsee Sas 
No. 1893L—60 yd. t 





"fein TEMPLAR | 


No. 1419% 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. 


Dept. OL-I1 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 155. 





















No. B9EB 2000000000000 58.00 


No. 1893—60 yd.......-$5.50 





yd....$32.50 
No. 142014—500 yd.... $39.00 


A combination fishing guide 
and catalog of Pflueger Reels, 
Lures and equipment for any 
fishing in fresh or salt water. 


Heddons RIVER-RUNT 
did the STUNT’ 


or 






Robert Page 


Lincoln 
Sportsman and Au- 
thor. He says: “A 


dandy little lure and 
a fine caster is your 
‘River-Runt-Spook’.”’ 


“River-Runt-SPOOK” 


Marvelous Fish-Getter 
NOT made of wood. You 
can see through them, but 
they will not break “‘Better 
finn than a bucket of live min- 
Finish nows.” The “big babies’’ 
can’t resist the teasing, wiggling action of this min- 
now-like lure. Try it for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, etc.; 
also for salt-water game fish. 


Three Models 
**Slow-Sinker”’ for those lazy big ones $1. 4 
“*Floater-and-Diver”’ for snagey waters $1.00 

“Jointed-Floater”’ with extra kick to tail, $1.25 


New “Shore-Minnow” Finishes (X-Ray effect) 
Duplicates appearance of those little transparent 
**shore-minnows’’, whose ribs are visible when held to 
the light. XRS-‘‘Silver-Shiner’’ G-*'Glisten- 
ing-Green'’; XRY-‘‘ Yellow Perch’’; also other 
standard finishes. 





If your dealer cannot supply, order dtrect 
Heddon “Pal’’ Stee! Rod 

The ideal rod to cast these small light lures, as well as 

heavy ones. Unequaled for whip, balance, lightness 

and power.‘*The Rod 6f Steel with Bamboo Feel.”’ 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 0-111, Dowagiac, Mich. 


— oMakers of America’s Finest Bamboo Rods Ai 








BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


an hour a day you can earn extra dol 
lars taking care of Outdoor Life new and renewal sub- 
criptions in your locality. Complete instructions and 
supplies will be sent /ree. Send your name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 
353 Fourth Ave. 


If you can spare 





A New All Transparent 
Box for Eyed Trout 


and Salmon 
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satisfactory 


Made from 
give 
flies are 
Size 6 

lf your 


service. 
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long, 
always visible 
x3IA"x 
dealer cannot supply 
$1.00 brings it postpaid 


you, 


The Bill DeWitt line covers a com- 
plete assortment of casting and troll- 
ing baits including the well-known 
Natural Minnow, the latest develop- 
ment in lure manufacture. 


Write for Catalog No.9 
Showing the complete line 


Brit DEWirtrt Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Attaching Snelled Wet Fly 

VERY 

tach and detach a snelled wet fly: 
First, make a small kink in line; 


easy and quick way to at- 


Second, place eye of snell over it; 
Third, draw hook and snell through 
the top loop; 


Fourth, finished, this makes a small 
neat knot. When detached, no knot can 
be seen.—Thomas C. Hassey, N. Y. 


To Make Silk Color Fast 


ERE is a formula for silk-color pre- 
servative that I have found most sat- 
isfactory: After wrapping the rod, mix 
equal parts of amyl acetate and a cellu- 


lose or liquid-solder-type cement. Apply 
a thin coat with finger, let it dry for 15 
minutes and apply a second coat. After 


varnish the rod. 
and spoil the 


this dries thoroughly, 
Water can’t soak through 
colors.—Bill Moore, Tex. 


Stringer, Disgorger, Ruler 


BTAIN one 6-in. and one 3-in. length 


PAYS CASH } 


KINKS ACCEPTED 


tubing, and 6 ft. of heavy twine. 


Draw one end of the twine through 
the 6-in. piece of tubing. Fray the ends 
of twine and tie strands into a knot 


which can be just pulled back into the 


tubing. Pinch the bottom end of tubing 
so that the knot will not pull out. Ham- 
mer the opposite end of the tubing flat 
and file a notch to make disgorger. Next 
file in notches 1 in. apart to make ruler. 

For the bottom retainer, saw the 3-in 
length of tubing lengthwise for 1% in 


Bend these two sides outward. Next file 
a slot % in. long in the tubing. Draw the 
twine through the tubing and loop the 
end under slot, forming a half hitch. 
To remove the fish, it is only necessary 
to pull out the end of the twine and the 
ish will drop off.—Royce M. Roath, IIl 
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Anglers Queries 
. push these into the lawn 3 ft. apart, plug in a 
Restocking light socket, and turn on the j All worms ir 
Question: About 7 years ago I stocked a_ the 6-ft. radius will come to the s vs 


pond with 41 newlights, or crappie. After that 
I put in two or three large-mouth bass and two 
small catfish. Before this the pond contained a 
few sunfish. Since I put in the other fish the 
sunfish do not seem to multiply as quickly as 
they did before. Will bass and the other fish 
eat sunfish? Last year I caught seven of the 
41 newlights and they weighed from % to % Ib. 
each. Since then I haven't caught any larger 
than 5 in. The bass seem to be reproducing as I 
now see schools of them. They run from 3 to 4 
in. long. Do you think they will continue to 
grow? Would you stock the pond with buffalo 
perch?—D. McD., Ky. 


Answer: Yes, fish will feed on each other, 
but as the bass have more strength and de- 
velop quite rapidly, they have a little the best 
of the argument. 

Buffalo perch should do all right in the pond 
but personally I would not stock them as they 
are not a good game fish. 

If the pond were mine, I'd stock with bass as 
needed and let the rest of the fish get along as 
well as they could. If food becomes scarce, 
stock with minnows.—R. B. 


Electric Worm Digger 


Question: Recently .I was told by a friend 
that there is a method by which worms may be 
forced to the surface by electricity. Can you 
tell me anything about this?—B. J. S., Md. 


dope on the electric 
by the American 


Answer: Here is the 
worm digger, as given out 
Game Association: 

“Sprinkle the lawn. Then procure an exten- 
sion cord and two copper rods. Connect one 
wire of the extension cord to each of the rods, 


You can purchase these diggers fr 


the larger tackle stores 

I haven't tried this but some friends have 
and repert favorably on it, although they say 
that sometimes they blow a fuse.—R. B 


A Pink Lady Bivisible 

Last spring I read several articles 
pertaining to trout fishing Connecticut 
streams. In a couple of the articles the writer 
mentioned using a Pink Bivisible, with great 
success. I have never happened to run 
this pattern and wish you could give me a de 
scription of the fiy.—D. W., Mass 


Question: 


across 


Answer: The fly referred to is no doubt the 
Pink Lady Bivisible. It is tied with ginger 
hackle, wound on a body of pink silk and gold 
tinsel. The top hackle at eye is usually 
green but recently some of the fly tyers have 
used white, as in a regular Bivisible. This is 
really an old pattern. I have one specimen 
which was tied over 35 years ago. It was popu 
larized to a great extent by Ge M. L. La- 
Branche.—R. B. 


ho 


Preserving Stream Insects 


stream insects be 


Question: How may trout- 
preserved?—T. B., Ind 

Answer: Underwater trout-stream insects 
may be preserved quite well in alcohol. They 
change a bit in color after being in the alcohol 
for a time but the method is quite satisfactory 
The more delicate variety may be killed in a jar 
containing cyanide and then placed carefully on 
cotton. The cyanide method does not destroy 
colors to any extent.—R. B. 
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SAFETY pin and 
A some winding silk 
are excellent 
things to carry with you 
at all times. The loop 
eye on the end of the 
safety pin makes a good 


top and the silk is 
needed to wrap it on. 
But, even if you forget 
the silk, don’t forget the safety pins, for 
you may use moistened gut in place of 
winding silk and leaders or loose gut 
are necessities in the angler’s tackle 
kit. After gut dries, it makes a very 
hard and strong temporary winding job. 





Pure India rubber will sometimes ren- 
ovate a leader that has become shaggy. 
Rub affected portions very gently. Be 
sure you use nothing but pure India rub- 
ber. Anything else contains grit which 
will damage the ” itis repair. 


Picture the camp os evening. It has 
been a fair fishing day but nothing ex- 
traordinary. This fellow kept 6 and put 
back 15, that fellow kept 7 and put back 
20 and so on. Mr. Honest Angler feels 
rather small when asked about his catch. 
“IT only caught 6 fish,” he says humbly 
“and I kept them all.” But he didn’t 
count the little fellows he returned to 
the stream. 


It is claimed by many anglers that 
varnish removers are detrimental to 
split--bamboo rods. In my own expe- 
rience, using it on high-grade rods, I 
have never found this true. If, however, 
you are afraid to use varnish removers, 
you may scrape the varnish off with a 
dull knife. After the varnish is off rub 
the rod with the finest steel wool obtain- 
able. In the absence of steel wool use 
the finest sandpaper. Do this gently and 
do not injure the joining corners. 


Ray's Daybook of Angling 


To a certain extent, collodion will pre- 
serve the original color of silk windings 
but, to get just the results desired, you 
should do some experimenting. 


Procure a piece of split bamboo—say 
a joint from a discarded rod. Wind silk 
of all the various shades of the colors 
desired on this piece. Then mark each 
wind with the number to identify it with 
the spool from which it came. Finish off 
the same as you would the rod and then 
you will have an accurate record of the 
different shades as they look when fin- 
ished. 

To get smoothness on the winds, rub 
them lightly with a smooth piece of cel- 
luloid—such as an old tooth brush. 

Another way to get a smooth finish is 
to apply shellac to the wrapping only. 


Before this hardens entirely smooth 
down with sweet oil. This will reduce 
the fuzz so that when the rod is var- 


nished the job will look quite smooth. 
Of course, shellac is not satisfactory for 
the rest of the rod and, even before put- 
ting on the winds, the entire rod should 
be varnished with a coat of good spar 
varnish. 


A section of split bamboo that gets a 
set and can be straightened with the 
hands has gone soft. You can’t do any- 
thing about it. On the other hand, if the 
set cannot be taken out by a slight pres- 
sure of the hands, then the joint may 
be straightened and be as good as new. 


It does not pay to wear waders during 
very hot weather. You will perspire so 
much that you will get wet anyway and 
perspiration is injurious to waders, un- 
less you wash them out thoroughly when 
the fishing is over. Buy yourself a pair 
of wading shoes that fit well over a pair 
of heavy wool socks, and wear a pair of 
wool trousers.—R. B. 


Late-Season Boating 


(Continued from page 70) 


ought to be taken. A wheel of the serv- 
ice type will give the best all-around re- 
sults. Spare spark plugs are also worth 
carrying. A boat, laid up in some lonely 
inlet without motive power because the 
spark plugs cracked, does not add to the 
enjoyment of a trip. Shear pins of the 
proper size, along with a few starting 
ropes to replace those lost overboard, 
complete the spare gear. 

Pieces of waste or rags for cleaning 
the motor or hands will not be amiss. A 
flash light with good batteries will come 
in handy. You should also include a 
large sponge for removing water from 
parts of the boat you cannot reach oth- 
erwise. A pump or bailer, even if it is 
only an aluminum sauce pan or flour 
scoop, will often prove invaluable. When 
using the bailer, tilt the boat and “shov- 
el” up the water. A pair of oars, with se- 
curely attached oar locks, should be 
lashed to the side of the hull for use in 
case the motor fails. Spark-plug hoods 
and a waterproof cover for the motor 
will prevent dew or spray from drench- 
ing the motor and will thus prevent 
fouling it. 

Tiller lines, attached to the motor and 
led forward to a lever or steering wheel, 
will not only relieve you of much of the 
fatigue caused by constantly holding the 
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motor steering handle, but will increase 
the speed and handling qualities of your 
boat and provide better trim. 

Good mooring equipment is essential 
but not absolutely necessary. On the 
average small boat of 16 ft. and under, 
an 8 to 12-lb. mushroom anchor and 20 
ft. of %-in. Manila rope is sufficient. A 
stern line, consisting of 20 ft. of %-in. 
Manila rope, should be included for 
mooring on obstructed shores. Ends of 
the lines should be wrapped to prevent 
unraveling. 

Cushions of the kapok type will pro- 
vide greater comfort than hard seats 
and, if occasion should arise, they may 
be used as fenders. 

In late-season boating, greater atten- 
tion than usual should be paid to opera- 
tion. Be sure to distribute the load even- 
ly. This will trim the boat and make 
it ride easily. In a running sea, see to it 
that following seas do not drench the 
motor and fill the boat. Try to take 
large seas abeam rather than fore or 
aft. Give kelp patches and drift a wide 
berth. 

When mooring for the night, stow 
everything securely and moor your boat 
forward and aft, or beach it, to prevent 
its being swamped by incoming tides or 
being driven against rocks.—W. J. 
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use WOOD .. 


To insure permanent repairs 


Plastic Wood is actual wood in putty form 
—when dry it is hard, permanent wood— 
becomes a part of any object repaired. 
Plastic Wood can be worked with any wood- 
working tools. Can be sawed, sanded, 
planed, drilled—will hold nails and screws 
without splitting, cracking or crumbling. 
Can be painted, varnished or lacquered 
perfectly. 

Plastic Wood will adhere toany clean, dry 
wood, metal, glass, stone or porce- 
water-proof and weather-proof— 


Walnut, Light Mahogany, Dark Mahogany, 
Gum, Ebony, Cedar, White. 

Get your can or tube of Genuine Plastic 
Wood at any hardware, paint or depart- 
ment store. 








FREE 
Write The A. S. Boyle Co., Inc., 
1934 Dana Ave., Dept. OL-11, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for inter- 
— booklet “200 Things 
o with Plastic Wood.” 
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Will Big Fish Last Forever? 


IG game fishing is the sole surviving 
B, wile sport that can be enjoyed 

to its full extent near heavily popu- 
lated sections. It is the only sport that 
is not kept alive artificially through 
propagation, stringent laws, or other 
methods. 

Just compare it with hunting for in- 
stance. When civilization enters at one 
door, game flies out, or runs out, the 
other. If it doesn’t it is exterminated. It 
took us some time to be 
really convinced of this. _ 


To me there is something thrilling 
about the independence of big game fish- 
ing from all such methods of assistance. 
For long ages man has been dragging 
from the depths of the ocean countless 
millions of fish. Even in the days of the 
Roman Empire tuna were killed by thou- 
sands and the same Mediterranean 
slaughter, with improved methods, is 
continuing today with no apparent effect 
upon the willingness of a bountiful ocean 


to supply as many as can be taken. 

There is something even more thrilling 
to me in the savage power with. which 
a marlin, tuna, tarpon, wahoo or any of 
the larger sporting fish will tear the line 
screaming from your reel and bend a 
powerful rod into a quivering arc, only 
to surrender after hours and hours of 
gallant struggle. 

The very minute that your bait or lure 
goes overboard, the thrill of big game 
fishing begins. You never 
know at what moment 





Buffalo, passenger pigeons 
and others were sacrificed 
on the altar of our ignor- 
ance. Then we learned 
that game needed protec- 
tion to survive the struggle 
against man and, if the 
latter insisted on indulg- 
ing his sport of hunting, 
it would be necessary for 
him to place certain re- 
straints upon himself and, 
in many cases, through ar- 
tificial propagation, put 
back what he had taken. 
Millions of dollars are be- 
ing spent to replace pheas- 
ants, quail, turkeys, par- 
tridges, and other varieties 
of birds that are killed 
each season, and big in- 
dustries have developed 
for this very purpose. In 
the case of animals that 
cannot be so easily re- 
stored, we have been forced 
to give them a helping 
hand through laws and 
other methods to save them 
from the fate of the buf- 
falo. Near large cities the 
feat simply cannot be ac- 
complished. 

With fresh-water fishing, 
the story is the same. How | 
much would the stream 
and lake fishing near towns j 
of even moderate § size 
amount to nowadays were (| 
it not for the ceaseless re- 
placements supplied by a 
nation-wide chain of fish 
hatcheries? Maybe the liv- 
er-fed variety of trout thatis 
placed in the streams isn’t 
as wary and able to take 





care of itself as the har- DECLARED by officials to be the finest example of big game 

fish mounting ever received by the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, this 305-lb, marlin was recently ac- 
corded the honor of being exhibited in the main lobby of the 
Museum. Mounted in its characteristic tail-walking position, every 
detail is exactly as it was when it swam the waters off Bimini. It is 
supported only by a slender rod. The fish was caught July 2, 1934, 
by Michael Lerner, of New York, who appears in the photograph 
above, and presented by him to the Museum. Although large, the 
marlin is not a record. Lerner himself caught a larger fish last 
summer. Al Pflueger, of Miami, did the mounting. 


dened campaigners who 
are occasionally able to 
survive unaided the vicis- 
situdes of civilization but 
that doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. If man_ didn’t 
step in to replace some of 
the damage he had done, 
the number of fresh-water 
game fish that you would 
catch probably wouldn't 
fill a very large frying pan. 








DISTINGUISHED MARLIN 


some giant fish, hiding in 
the blue depths, is prepar- 
ing to make his vicious 
rush. There is a fascina- 
tion, too, in the limitless 
space of your heaving play- 
ground. There are no traf- 
fic lights, no drunken driv- 
ers, no mosquitoes, no open 
and close seasons, no game 
laws, and no _ inquisitive 
wardens. 

I have often wondered 
why more fresh-water an- 
glers have not taken to the 
sea, particularly those not 
affected by the limitations 
of geography, or by the 
equally serious handicap of 
seasickness. I would sug- 
gest that some of them 
make a comparison be- 
tween the kind of battle a 
nice 30 or 40-lb. striped bass 
offers and that of some fish 
they could drag out of a 
lake. Perhaps it would be 
a fairer comparison to take 
a 2 or 3-lb. bluefish. If the 
dry-ground angler is more 
venturesome, I recommend 
his starting on a small 
tuna. If he’s in Florida 
waters, a crack at a sail- 
fish will give him some- 
thing to think about. He'd 
best leave the big ones 
till later. As Ernest Hem- 
ingway says, “A 500-lb. 
marlin is a long way from 
Izaak Walton.” 

Perhaps, without my 
realizing it, large numbers 
of fresh-water sportsmen 
have turned to the ocean, 
for big game fishing has 
recently increased by leaps 
and bounds. Purchases by 
deep-sea anglers boosted 
fishing-tackle sales to sec- 
ond place among the sports 
during the first half of 
1935. In another year or so 
these sales should pass 
those of golf equipment 
which are in first place. 
During August the demand 
for feathered lures was so 
great that it was impossi- 
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ble to buy any of them in New York’s 
hundreds of tackle stores. Many more 
persons went offshore for their fishing 
than ever before. 

Yes, sir, sportsmen are being awak- 
ened to the possibilities of big game fish- 
ing—and with good reason. They are 
now catching tuna, swordfish, and other 
of the big fellows in places such as Mon- 
tauk Point, Long Island, where a few 
decades ago no one ever dreamed they 
could be hooked. 

Will this added interest upset the bal- 
ance of nature that has heretofore ex- 
isted in the ocean? Already we have 
seen evidence of the effect of man’s pur- 
suit upon the supply of big fish. Striped 
bass and channel bass, which live close 
to the shore where man can reach them 
easily, have steadily decreased in num- 
ber. About this there is little question. 
But will marlin, bonito, tarpon, albacore 
or even bluefish and weakfish suffer the 
same fate as more sportsmen take to 
hunting them? 

I could just as easily predict the next 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius as answer that 
question. In fact any one else would 
have to guess just as wildly as myself. 
It is strange indeed, considering their 
value from a sporting or a commercial 
standpoint, how little is known about 
the life and habits of big fish. 

The spawning waters of practically all 
of the larger species and even the time 
of their spawning are still matters of 
conjecture. We know nearly as little 
about their other habits. And compared 
with the vast sums that have been laid 
out in research work to obtain data on 
fresh-water fish, scarcely a thin dime 
has been spent to find out anything about 
the big boys. 

I'll admit there are handicaps in the 
way of obtaining much of this informa- 
tion. You’d need a pretty big goldfish 
bowl to house a 600-lb. tuna while you 
studied what made him tick and it’s aw- 
fully hard to get him to stay in the same 
place very long if you leave him in the 
ocean. But I am convinced that with the 
proper backing, financial and otherwise, 
a great deal of very valuable information 
could be obtained in a few years. 

It might be discovered that, with the 
increase of interest in big game fishing, 
near-extinction threatens some of spe- 
cies and steps could then be taken to 
forestall it. While I rather doubt that 
there is such a danger, I probably would 
have thought there were enough passen- 
ger pigeons to go around too, had I lived 
earlier. 

Yet, even if such an investigation 
should reveal no dire need for conserva- 
tion steps, it still would be invaluable to 
our large army of sportsmen. Just as 
the experiments of one man, the late 
Oliver Grinnell, developed the possibili- 
ties of the feathered lures for catching 
more big game fish than before, so would 
organized study of the fish undoubtedly 
help us to a greater enjoyment of the 
sport than we have ever had in the past. 

Thomas Aitken. 





The Outstanding 
_ Big Game Angler 


. .. is one who can sense where the 
ocean's biggest game fish is going 
to feed at a stipulated time—and 
be there—and hook it—and have 
his photograph taken with it—and 
send to me at OUTDOOR LIFE. 

Thomas Aitken 
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To Prevent Snarled Kit 


O KEEP your snarled hooks from 

tangling in your kit, obtain some 
sponge rubber with a smooth top and 
bottom. A kneeling pad is ideal. Cut the 
rubber into strips 1 in. wide and as long 
as the width of your tackle box. 

Use a sharp knife and wet it for each 
cut so it will slide through the rubber. 
Then cut slits across the smooth side of 
these pieces halfway through and % in. 
apart. The pieces are then glued or 
screwed across the inside of the box 
cover with the slits out. The strips 
should be a little less than the length of 
the snells apart. To use, you simply 
stick the point of the hook into the side 
of a sponge-rubber strip, press the snell 
into the slits, pull and, presto, all is safe, 
tight and out of the way—no snarled or 
bent snells or points to catch on your 
other gear.—J. L. Volkert, N. Y. 


*QUERIES-s 


Another Method for Tuna 


Question: Your recent article on tuna fishing 
advises keeping other baits or lures in the water 
while playing a hooked fish. My party, out 
from Montauk Point some time ago, tried this 
by jigging with our Japanese feather lures. Al- 
though we could see several other tuna follow- 
ing the hooked fish, a good school on one occa- 
sion playing about 50 ft. from the boat while 
three hooked fish were being brought to gaff, 
we did not have much success with our jigging 
tactics. We did get one strike by this method 
and the fish was boated but appeared to be 
foul-hooked from the outside of the jaw. The 
captain rather disparaged the effort, claiming 
the tuna would never take a lure when the boat 
had stopped. Will you kindly tell me about the 
method you employ; whether you use bait or ar- 
tificial lures, and if the former, what manner of 
rig?—G. P. S., New York. 





Answer: I have been taking tuna near Block 
Island for about 20 years and find any set rule 
or method will work at intervals only. I have 
hooked many fish by jigging when another was 
being played. Occasionally I hold a gaffed fish 
in the water with a long-handled gaff while I 
kick the engine in. Almost immediately I have 
hooked another fish on a very short line. In the 
old days, I used a cedar squid but in recent 
years have favored a feather lure, although I 
used a cedar a few weeks agd with excellent 
results. One day last summer, I saw the ocean 
alive with jumping tuna but they would not hit 
anything I offered. When tuna are plentiful and 
hitting, they will strike anything moving and I 
have taken them on a white rag. Cut bait on a 
sailfish rig is excellent but unnecessary as the 
trimming takes too much time.—T. A. 


Wants to Hook Gar 


Question: How can I catch gar fish on line 
and rod? There are some in these waters as big 
as a whale.—K. J. S., La. 


Answer: They tell me that gar will not take 
a hook. I lived in Miami for many years and 
spent a lot of time along the Everglades water- 
ways. These are full of gar but I never tried to 
take one on a rod. They are not game fish and 
I never became interested. 

Our April, 1935, issue shows a rig that will 
get you some gar—it can be used on a rod and 
reel and you might have some fun. If you try it 
let me know the result. Get some photographs 
| also, as I could use them.—T. A. 
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ADVENTURES OF 


WINNIE 


the radiator cap 









“Oh, dear! He’s putting in a cheap, smelly anti- 
m in for a hard winter.” 


freeze! I can see I 





“This warm spell — is evaporating that anti- 
freeze. What a smell! And my feet are burning up.” 


ore 


\ ~~ 


“Just as I thought. Frozen up tight, just because 
so much of that anti-freeze boiled away during 
the warm spell. And they’ve left me out here to 
freeze to death, while they go to get a tow.” 





“Thank goodness, the boss has Eveready Prestone 
in the pe ote now, and there’ll be no more of that 
awful smell. And no chance of another dreadful 
freeze-up, for Eveready Prestone can’t evaporate 
and leave us without protection. Just think; no ra- 
diator troubles, and no rusty water at my feet all 
winter long! Don’t make the mistake my boss did. 
Put Eveready Prestone in your radiator. Turn to 
Page 9 and see how little—at the new low price— 
it will cost to have guaranteed Eveready Prestone 
protection in your car this winter.” 


SPECIAL OFFER... A ““Weather Wheel” which will 

you to forecast the weather. Also ““Weather.as a Hobby” 
—a 48-page illustrated book, prepared by weather experts. 
Full of fascinating weather facts. Send _1o0c (stamps or coin) 
to National Carbon Co., Inc., P. O. Box 600-2Q, Grand 
Central Station, New York, N. Y. 
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BEAN’S HI-CUT DOUBLE 
VAMP MOCCASIN 


\ 14%” oil tanned, 
hand sewed moccasin, 
made of full grain moc 
8 leather The vamp 
mi tip are double, mak- 
ga perf tly smooth sur- 
on both the inside and 
twice Solid leather sole 
heel Made in one 
ol If we had to 
this leather at the pres- 
market this moccasin 
‘ have to sell at least 
hig 
Sizes 6 $8 35 Post- 
to Hi" ° paid 


Send for Fall Catalog 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 


124 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine 
Mire Muntte ing nd Ce amping 

Special 


Saar 


Tells About These and Other Positions 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 
$1850 to $2700 a year 
POSTMASTER 
$1200 to $2500 a year 
POST OFFICE CLERK 
$3708 to ve a year 

















AIL CARRIER 
Sieee’ to $2 a4 a ae | 
he can help 
FREE BOOK ;. Set 6 Gerern 
nt Job ur I was ¢ 
Service mm. 8. . ve helped thou “snes 
inds to pa examinatior ! coaching If citizen 
18% to 50, you may qualify. Get ready Ne Ww Government position. 
Send for free book Write or mal oup TODA’ 
eee ae ae ae ee Ce Ce ee Ce ee 


A. R. PATTERSON, Civil Service Expert 
10411 Case Bidg. «+ Rochester, N.Y 


Please send m yur freebook’ How toSe« eaGovernment I 


don't WORRY 


Why put up with 
years of neediess dis- 
comfortand worry?Try 
a Brooks Automatic 
Air Cushion. This mar- 
velous appliance per- 
mits the opening to 
close, yet holds rupture 
securely,comfortably— 
day and night. Thousands report amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle 
or parts tochafe or gouge. Patented in U.S. and 
13 foreign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITH- 
OUT A PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. 
Free book on Rupture and convincing facts 
mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS CO., 117A State st, Marshall, Mich. 


ACME BY. 


Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Exclu 
ive new pre Bigger, better, quicker 
rop More mone for you! 
Enormo new demand. Web 

mushroon Writ for book, 


d AMERICAN MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRIES LTD., Dept. 420, Toronto, Ont. 















Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 


By Er M. Shelley 


This enthralling narrative tlarly selling for 
$3.00, now $1.50. while it last 
Order nonmnael $1.50 
Outdoor Life 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 


50 Ways to make money 


in PHOTOGRAPHY 


rofitable work. COM- 

MERCTAL NEWS PORTRAIT 
MOTION PieTuR I*hotography 
Persor \ ! nee and Home Study 
tra n th year. Let u she yw you 
the nderful opportuniti for a suc- 
ful career in growing field. 


New York Institute of Photography 
10 West 33rd Street, ( Dept. 65), New York 











Some evidence of an enviable day afloat 


Furious Fishing 


(Continued from page 39) 


fish when cross each 
other’s path 
Louie’s line. 


two yellowtail 
and then make straight for 

Try as he may, he can’t 
escape the tangle. The two yellowtail 
twist around and around. Louie and the 
other two fishermen look as if they’re 
playing May pole. 

At last, Louie gets free. He forces his 
way around to the side of the boat and 
starts to pump. The fish doesn’t last 
long after that. Some of the boys are 
betting it is a tuna, but Louie insists it’s 
a yellowtail. Finally, after twenty min- 
utes of furious labor, he brings the fish 
to gaff. It’s a yellowtail and what a fish! 
It tips the scales at just thirty-three 
pounds. 

Dog tired, Louie rests a few minutes 
and then he and I have some grub in the 
galley. 

By the time we were through eating, 
the other two fishermen who had been 
fighting their fish in the stern had got 
their lines untangled and had got their 
yellowtail safely aboard. 

Louie starts fishing again. He makes 
his cast. The bait skitters on the surface 
a moment and then it disappears. Louie 
lets loose with his cry, “Millions of ’em. 
Tuna!” And, sure enough, they are tuna, 
not millions of them but more than 
enough to satisfy the most avid fisher- 
man. 

At 2:30, everybody on 
enough. The skipper blows the boat 
whistle and we start back to San Diego. 
On the way in we count the fish. Today’s 
catch for the gang is 185 yellowtail and 
twenty-one tuna. Louie alone took sev- 
enteen yellowtail and five tuna. My take 
for the trip is eight yellowtail and two 
tuna. 

No real angler would willingly pass up 
a chance to fish such waters. And I 
didn’t. I stayed in San Diego for a 
month and fished every time I got the 
chance. 

And, furthermore, Louie won’t have to 
coax me to go back for more yellowtail. 


board has 





OUT of the FOG 








off 


affect 
Days 
when a heavy blow causes discomfort 


WEATHER CONDITIONS 
shore angling to a marked degree. 
big fish 


aboard a cruiser may be the time 


are abundant. 


TROPICAL GAME FISHING requires 
protection from the sun and no cumber- 
some clothes. Many years of experience 
convince me that white, cotton pajamas, 
pith helmet, light, wool and can- 
vas, leather-soled shoes the prob 
lem. 


socks, 


solve 


W. ASHBY JONES, of Ware Neck, 
Va., has a lifetime record of over 1,500 
tarpon on rod and reel, practically all 
taken in Caloosahatchee River near 
Fort Myers, Fla. This has been his 
biggest year. He has caught 136 fish 


WITH 20,000 MEMBERS, the South- 
ern California Fish and Game Develop- 
ment Association is making progr 
its attempt to correct abuses of certain 
commercial fishing interests 


"ess in 


W. E. 8S. TUKER, of 
has been awarded the certificate of Sea 
Angling Research Society for outstand- 
ing accomplishment in Big Game An- 
gling during 1934. The award was made 
for his discovery of broadbill swordfish 
in Chilean waters and for his success in 
bringing four of the fish to gaff during 
the year, one of which created a new 
world’s record for the swordfish species 
of 837% Ib. 


Tocopillia, Chili, 


IDEAS CREATED big 
as a world-wide sport. The free exchange 
of new ideas is essential for progress 
and perpetuation. Use this column to 


game fishing 


pass your findings along if they are 
both practical and sound. 

FRANK H. HILL, of Richmond, Va., 
has used the same rod for 40 years and 


claims to have caught 30,578 fish with it 
The 1895 rod makers apparently ex 
pected new business each year with no 
repeat orders. 








ERL ROMAN, Miami angling au- 
thority, reports there were 664 charter 
boats at Pier 5 in the Miami yacht basin 
during the peak of the past season. 
Guides reported 19,392 anglers fished the 
Gulf Stream off Miami during January 
and February. These figures do not in- 
clude the 400 private craft.—T. A. 
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Two hours passed, The fish was no more tired than when he began, but | decidedly was 


North For Giant Tuna 


(Continued from page 23) 


The fish was headed for the rocky shore, 
and we were getting almost as close to 
the rocks as the captain dared take his 
boat. Then the engine went dead. 

The starter ground away, but the en- 
gine gave no sign of life. Bert and Joe 
removed the spark plugs, and found 
them covered with carbon and saturated 
with oil. 

Meanwhile my tuna had started out to 
sea in a wide are. He was towing the 
boat now, not fast, but steadily. I had 
300 yards of line out and as much drag 
on the line as it would stand. When the 
motor was restarted, I slowly gained 
some line, 100 yards, then another 100. 

Without warning, the tuna made a 
wild dive, then a tremendous dash. I 
could feel his tail hitting the wire leader 
rhythmically as he pulled line off the 
steaming reel. What had happened? 
He had wrapped the line around the rope 
of a lobster pot. Would the line stand 
the terrific friction? We got to the buoy 
as quickly as possible and all hands 
threw it across the boat so I could dis- 
entangle my line. What a relief! 

The tuna had now slowed up a little. 
We were gaining line. The 100-yard 
marker was on the reel. For a time the 
fish sulked waiting for more strength. 
Then the line started out once more, 
He was heading out to sea again. 

Two hours passed. The fish wasn’t a 
bit more tired than he was when he 
made his first run, but I was. My left 
arm, the one that was pumping the fish, 
was stiff. My right hand was s50 
cramped I couldn’t have let go the reel 
if I had tried. 

After each run the fish worked slowly 
toward the surface. When he got within 
fifteen feet of the surface, off he went on 
another headlong dash. The constant 
turning in the chair, bracing my feet 
first against the transom, then against 
the side, was making my thighs and 
calves ache. This was physical labor and 
the nervous strain was terrific. One 
error in judgment and all would have 
been lost. 

At the end of the third hour we had 
traveled about ten miles. Never had we 
been able to get the tuna nearer than 
100 yards. His runs were still wicked. 
Could I stand it? 

After four hours the fish seemed to be 
coming to the surface more often. When 
he did we could see the knot of the dou- 
ble line. Believe me, that was a thrill! 
His runs became slower, less frequent, 
but still powerful. He was far different 


from my Jersey-coast tuna. They make 
two or three runs, but that is all. This 
fellow had already made forty or fifty in 
four hours. 

During the fifth hour we settled down 
to a routine. Capt. Penney handled the 
boat like a wizard. He couldn’t have 
turned around more quickly if he had 
been on ice skates. Every time the fish 
stalled or sulked for a moment, he went 
after more line. The motor quit four 
times and each time I lost from 100 to 
250 yards of hard-earned line. 

Then came the sixth hour. Eight 
times the knot on the double line was 
within fifteen feet of the boat, but it 
never came in to the rod, where I could 
put on some real pressure. I knew that 
if I could get the double line on the reel 
I could increase the pressure on the 
drag and put all my strength into the 
pumping. Past experience had taught 
me that pumping is what kills a fish 





quickly. Twice we saw the tuna, swim- | 


ming on his side on the surface, fifty 
feet from the boat. He stayed up for a 
moment or two and then tried to sound. 
He was not so strong now. I could keep 
him from making any real dashes. 

We now felt we were in the home 
stretch. Seven times I got double line on 
my reel. Seven times I pumped with 
every ounce of strength. Seven times 
Capt. Penney stood by, ready to grab 
the wire leader and slip his gaff into the 
fish. The tuna didn’t look so big now. 

I knew then how a prize fighter feeis 
when he has hurt his opponent badly. 
The killer instinct comes into play. My 
strength was redoubled. 

Finally on my eighth effort, Capt. 
Penney caught the wire leader. The fish, 
belly-up, had hardly a wiggle left, yet 
each wiggle almost pulled the captain 
overboard. After holding the tuna’s nose 
out of water for a while, a rope was 
passed through his gills, then out of his 
mouth. I set my rod down, after six and 
one half hours of the hardest work I 
ever did. 

At the dock the fish was weighed on 
the official scale. It weighed just 780 
pounds, and every pound was dynamite. 
Then I weighed myself. I had lost five 
pounds. 

Some anglers may not consider a fish 
sporty unless it fights on the surface, 
but, in my opinion, there are few thrills 


.in this world greater than a battle with 


one of these Canadian race horses, tear- 
ing along their marine race courses in 
the crystal-clear water off Nova Scotia. 
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How can he? 


Shave in an easy chair, read a newspaper 
and not remove his shirt?—You can do 
this with a Schick Shaver. For you need 
no messy lather, no preparation whatever, 
and you get a quick, clean shave. 


There are NO BLADES in a Schick 
Shaver, so you cannot cut nor hurt your- 
self in any way. Continuous use of the 
Shaver rids your face of the dead, cal- 
loused skin which is replaced by a 
younger, softer skin still easier to shave 
clean. 


It pays for itself many times over for 
there are no blades to buy, nothing to 
sharpen or renew. 

ASK YOUR DEALER to show you a 
Schick Shaver. If none is near you, send 
$15 to Department O. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and Hox 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50. 


SCHICK 


SHAVER 
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Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting’ that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 
side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry 
fly and other special lures. The best methods of 
fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are handled each 
in a separate chapter as is the matter of field repairs. 
88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Fishing Facts 


Contains more helpful information about baits, hooks, lines, 


leaders, and all species of fish than any other book we've 
een. Tells you the correct rod and bait for fishing for blue- 
gills, suckers, redhorse, bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock 
bass, perch, blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- 


perch, silver bass, pickerel, muskie, brook trout, lake trout, 


pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon. 
You will find in this manual the many kinks and tricks 
which have been used by experts to land each of these species 


of fish—where to look for them, what bait to use, how to an- 


gle. 90 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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New Way to Can Tuna 







writer came 


OME time back, the 

home from a lucky day of ocean 

fishing the proud possessor of two 

blue-fin tuna, weighing 50 lb. be- 
tween them. After exaltation over these 
trophies began to wear off, the problem 
arose as to the proper disposal of the 
meat. 

After a long and earnest conference 
with my wife and a neighboring domes- 
tic-science teacher, called in as consult- 
ing expert, the consensus was that the 
only feasible method of saving the fish 
was to pack the raw meat into jars 
put the lids and rubbers on loosely, set 
the jars in the oven, cook for the proper 
length of time, take the jars out, screw 
the lids down tight, set the jars in the 
cupboard, and pray to all the powers that 
be to keep bacteria away. 

“That seems the best chance,” the 
domestic-science teacher told me, “and 
I won't guarantee the jars against spoil- 
ing. It’s hard to get the lids and rub- 
bers to fit tight—especially after heating 
them so long—and one tiny bubble of 
outside air will send your tuna to the 
garbage bucket.” 

This possibility set me to thinking. Of 
course, I could have disposed of the tuna 
meat by passing it around to my neigh- 
bors. When in the past I had invited 
friends to help me dispose of my surplus 
of fresh tuna they had never been reluc- 
tant to avail themselves of the offer. 
Still, I have found myself, on occasions 
when it was impossible to fish for tuna, 
wishing I had some of the savory meat 
I had given away a few months before. 

This time, therefore, I determined, if 
there was any way possible to preserve 
the meat, to keep some. There must be, 
I told myself, some method of home 
canning that would banish the element 
of uncertainty from the operation. After 
a long series of experiments we hap- 
pened upon what appears to be a fool- 
proof method. Here it is: 

Proceed with your canning as out- 
lined above. As you take the cans from 
the oven, with gloves on, screw the lids 
down tight and wipe them off with a 
clean cloth. Immediately set the jars 
tups down in a shallow container, such 
as an old tin cup, filled with melted seal- 
ing wax deep enough to come up over 
the lids and rubbers. Allow the wax to 
harden and turn the jars right side up— 
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Setting the jars, top down, 
in a pan of melted sealing 
wax till tops and rubbers and fills 
ore covered. 
seals the jars against air 


and the operation is over. 

The hot wax soaks in 
about the lids and rubbers, 
up any leaky 
places, making the contain- 
er virtually air tight. When 
you wish to use a jar, cut 
it out of the wax, loosen 
the lid, put the jar in the 
oven, warm thoroughly, 
turn into a platter and let 
some of the tuna melt on 
your tongue. 

I see no reason why this 


This wax 





scheme should not work 
perfectly with venison, 
quail, rabbit, or other 


baked or roasted game. In 
fact I am paving the way 
diplomatically toward ask- 
ing my wife to prepare 
in this way some of my 
favorite dishes to take on 
an impending camping 
trip. I have no appetite for 
the usual run of canned 
rump meat from the stores, 
but I have found that meats prepared as 
described retain practically all their de- 
licious flavor. 

Other sportsmen, who may wish to 
make use of my more or less monumen- 
tal discovery may be interested in these 
further important details: 

Set the jars in a pan before placing in 
a cold oven, and put the pan on a rack 
instead of on the floor of the oven. This 
will save many harsh words between you 


and your wife, to say nothing of odors 
of burning gravy. Turn on the heat 
gradually—to avoid breaking jars. Set 
the oven at a temperature of 250 degrees 
and cook for 3 hours. Put about a half 
teaspoonful of salt on top of the raw 
meat in each pint jar. Use more salt, 
of course, if jars are larger 

Before you actually begin work, how- 
ever, it would be well to bear in mind 
one piece of advice. If you wish to carry 
out the canning operation without un- 
due words and possible strife, the best 
plan is throw your wife, maids, cooks, 
chefs, and other culinary artists out of 
the kitchen and do the work yourself 
These specialists, in all probability, have 
been doing canning of various kinds for 
so long a time that they are dead set in 
their ways and absolutely unable to ap- 
preciate the sheer artistry of the method 
I have described. 

They have never done it 
therefore, it can’t be done. But exercise 
your authority; do it our way. When, 
the experts taste the results, the whole 
family will join in a vote of thanks to 
the big-hearted genius who has used his 
talents to make life more worth while 
for his fellow men. 

Don’t forget to leave the lids 
when you put the jars in the oven. You'll 
want to look in occasionally to admire 
your handiwork, and you wouldn't look 
so well with your manly countenance 


that way 


loose 


garnished with a sprinkling of tuna or 
Eugene 


hot venison and gravy.I didn't. 
Nixon. 


SMACKO, a New Rifle Game 


the woods are getting a lot of fun 

and some valuable practice with a 
little game which we call Smacko. The 
equipment is simple, a package of candy 
wafers and a supply of standard, 25-yd. 
five-bull targets. 

To prepare the target, use a sharp 
knife or “-in. chisel to cut a square 
cross centered on the 10 ring, starting 
the cut at the middle of the 9 ring and 
cutting to the edge of the 7 ring. Lift up 
the points of the cuts and slip a wafer 
underneath. This leaves exposed a nice 
white cross to sight on. Fix a wafer on 
each bull so that it covers the 10 and 9 
rings and set the target up for shooting. 
Each wafer smashed counts one smack, 
nothing else scores. 

We play the game in several ways: 

1. Slow fire: Each shooter sets up a 
five-bull target and fires until all the 
wafers are smacked. The man with 
fewest shots wins. 

2. Helter-skelter: Each shooter sets up 
a target. At the words, “Commence fir- 
ing,” each shoots at will until he smash- 
es all wafers on his own target and then 
begins on any not smacked on other 
targets. The greatest number of smacks 
wins. 

This is good practice for nerve and hold- 
ing. Shooting too:fast means misses and 
shooting too slowly gives the other com- 
petitors a chance to finish first and begin 
on your target. Close holding means 
more than rapid fire, but the slow, pot- 
tering shot is at a disadvantage. A good, 
single-shot rifle, with a loading block 
strapped to the receiver, can compete 
fairly well with repeaters and automat- 
ics as interval of reloading is sufficient 


Tine woe rifle shooters in my neck of 
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to steady the next shot, while the rapid- 
fire men are apt to hurry too much 
When four or five men start this game, 
the reports sound like a big bunch of 
giant firecrackers. 

3. Pool shooting: Each shooter makes 
a small contribution to a pool, one tar- 
get is set up, and each man fires one shot 
in turn on any bull. At the end of the 
round, the smackers remain in and be- 
gin another round, while the misses drop 
out. This continues until all are out but 
the high smacker, who takes the pool 

This game will work well at 100 yd 
prone. 

In making the cuts for the wafers, it 
is a good idea to make a pattern cross 
of soft sheet metal, with arms about *% 
in. wide. Center it on the 10 ring and cut 
along the edges. For cutting, I use a 
carpenter’s chisel, + in. wide. This 
makes a clean cut of the right length 

Charles H. Chapman. 
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Comfort in the Woods 


(Continued from page 26) 


many times. It contains a fishing reel 
and line, trout flies, two leaders, a few 
spoons, and four large guides, such as 
are used on salt-water rods. With the 
latter, a very serviceable rod can be im- 
provised from a nine-foot switch of birch 
or maple. I have taken many a fish for 
the camp on this rig. 

You will, of course, want to take your 
toilet kit. I suggest that it be packed on 
the top of the bag instead of the bottom, 
a precaution that applies also to extra 
socks and shoes. 

If you have no objection to a felt hat 
for hunting, no more need be said on 
the subject. They are, however, a fetish. 
Few hunters, who wish to feel they were 
properly dressed for the part, would 
venture into the woods without the very 
latest in felt hats. Still I don’t like them. 
I have tried, in my efforts to find a sub- 
stitute, about everything from locomo- 
tive engineers’ caps to fancy canvas 
hats with brim, and aviators’ helmets 
The most serviceable for early fall hunt- 
ing seems to be an unlined, tan, canvas 
cap, with leather visor. For cold weath- 
er, I like the same model in corduroy, 
with outside ear flaps that tie with tape 
over the top of the cap when not in use 

However, few persons enjoy getting 
rain or snow down their necks. Here is 
a way in which this may be avoided. 
Sew six small dress snaps around the 
outside lower edge of the cap. Cover 
these with an inch-wide band, sewn 
along only the top edge. Then sew snaps 
to the upper edge of a square of very 
light waterproof from an old feather- 
weight raincoat. Then, by means of the 
snaps, fasten this to the cap, turning it 
into a hood that hangs down to the 
shoulders. With this you can dive under 
a balsam loaded with snow without im- 
periling your immortal soul when you 
emerge. When the waterproof piece is 
not in use, it is folded up and carried in 
the inside top of the cap, being held in 
place by a loose piece of tape. 


ITH a few additions and subtrac- 

tions, this equipment will do well 
for any season of the year. But, if you 
are bound for the winter woods of the 
North country, you will need a parka of 
lightweight wind-proof, but not water- 
proof, cotton material. One-piece over- 
alls will do. Also take additional mittens, 
larger rubbers, or arctics, and more 
socks. You will also want snowshoes, 
extra harness, one-inch lamp wicks or 
a few candle butts or paraffin sticks. 

The paraffin sticks are particularly 
helpful if you are traveling along lakes 
or rivers, and don’t care to waste much 
time starting a fire. 

To make these sticks, roll a news- 
paper very tight and glue it. Soak it 
in hot paraffin, then let it drain and 
cool, and cut into chunks three inches 
long. To use them to start an emergency 
fire, cut the paraffin paper lengthwise 
and light. 

There is little doubt that, in gathering 
together an outfit, there are some items 
on this list you would find little use for, 
especially if you go back to the same 
country year after year, and know you 
will have a well-equipped camp, with 
competent persons running it. But, 
where you aren't absolutely sure of this 
from your own previous visits—Well, for 
myself, I'd much rather know that I 
have the proper equipment to stave off 
disappointment or annoyance right in 
my own duffel. 




























Hunting and Fishing Lodges, 
Cabins, Bungalows 


ee A big book of definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 

‘ d the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and 
°F poser ‘co make one you or anyone would be glad to look 


at, live in, or own. 











I 7 ie rs Here are complete plans, and step-by-step 
G | ie TT ht 1 i instructions for every stage of the work. De- 
signs for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist 

—— — 30-6°-——_— = homes, wayside stands, bungalows. 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of instruc- 
tion. You will make no mistakes because every step is ex- 
plained and shown in picture diagrams. Every problem of 
location, drainage, water supply, etc. is clearly explained. 
Tells how to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors,—how to do the whole job from foun- 
dation to chimney top. What to do inside and outside. 
Don’t imagine its hard—when you see the book you'll be 
aching to grab some tools and get to work. Tells all about 
how to estimate all costs 
before you start — what 
lumber to use, etc. A rev- 
elation in simplicity—bran 
NEW—just published. 





These are little reductions 
of large pictures and plans 
in the manual. 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete guide-book on the 
subject. Prepared by experts for Popular Science Monthly 


and OUTDOOR LIFE readers—you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 

















SendNoMoneyNOW Mail This Coupon 
No money is required 
with order unless you pre- ee a ree 
, dthe coupon ! 
sae — a on = on ~— 8. « Outdoor Life, ais) 8 
—  » pera § 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. ' 
plus a few cents postage 5 ; 
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What's on Your Mind2 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


For Flat, Black Sight 


EDITOR | GOT quite a kick out 
Outdoor Life: of your article, “How 

Wide Should a Sight 
Be.” At the time it came out, I was out 
in the hills, banging away with an old 
Colt .45 New Service, vintage of 1908. Not 
having fired this or any other gun since 
1910, I was agreeably surprised to be able 
to confirm your statement that age has 
nothing to do with the sighting. I can 
connect as well at 54 as I did at 32. After 
some 20 shots, the long lay-off seemed to 
make no difference except that it took 
me a bit longer to get on. 


» FOLKS, AND 
STEP eee THE SIGHTS og 


anh Ns 









The gun never was a target gun, but 
came rigged with the regular knife front 
and no rear sight at all. As usual, I 
squared up the rear face of the sighting 
groove, cut off most of the front and 
pinned a block over what was left of it, 
thinned out the sides of this block, 
brazed on a copper wire for a bead and 
ramped off the block so it would draw 
from the leather. Then, of course, I blue- 
blacked the notch face. 

Here’s the point: A bright copper or 
gold bead doesn’t disappear the way a 
black sight does. Its optical clearness is 
constant, provided its face is square with 
the eye, and a 1/16-in. face is plenty for 
the 7%-in. barrel. The trouble with most 
bead sights is that they have a globular 
sighting surface, and the difference of 
illumination will throw you a mile off in 
some lightings. Well, the old gat never 
gets more than 5 in. off center at 100 yd., 
and that’s pretty good for an old hog-leg, 
isn’t it? Elevation’s another matter. 
Once in a great while we get as much as 
10 in. low. 

That’s rear-sight trouble. There never 
was a notch, V or round, that was worth 
a darn. What you want is a flat bar. 
And I'd like to see some pistol shot try 
out a flat bar, like the Lyman No. 6 
sight, with a white triangle set down at 
least 1/16 in. under the bar top. The 
No. 6 is no good, because the triangle is 
just stamped into it and then filled with 
enamel. There is always a relief of metal 
around it, and in a side light it will throw 
a shadow which displaces the apex, as 
seen. But, if you tool out the triangle 
and inlay a perfectly flush ivory, you 
have the best open sight ever built. You 
can pull down a perfect sighting in any 
light in which you can see. And I be- 
lieve such a sight is a lot faster and more 
accurate than the square notch and 
square post, as it is something like a peep 
in that you do not have to heed it much 
and your eye aligns it automatically after 
you are used to it. 

I had quite a rag-chew about just this 
with my old side-kick Ned Moor, who 
knows plenty about sights. When San 
Francisco was the home of the nation’s 
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best shots he did a lot of their gun work, 
and his son recently cleaned up on the 
small-bore cranks at Camp Perry. Ned 
has shot for better than 50 years and has 
rigged his share of expert’s guns, and 
he agrees with what I say about open 
sights. With him backing me, I'd like 
to have you suggest to some of the ex- 
perimenters that they try a notchless 
rear sight on a six-gun, and see what 
comes of it. 

Ned got a letter from Harry Pope re- 
cently that is one for the book. Among 
other things, Pope said he’d been going 
blind pretty fast, then got some brown- 
ing fluid in his best eye, and was blind 
and about crazy from the pain of it for 
a couple of weeks. Then it cleared up, 
and he can see better than for many 
years. Says he’s going to hunt up an 
oculist, and try to get him to brown the 
other eye!—Lew Stoner, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


‘Chuck Traps Self 


Cpeewd in September, 
while driving along 
the Spring Hill Road, 
in East Sandwich, Mass., I saw a wood- 
chuck struggling to get free of some 
entanglement. I got out and found the 
chuck, which was breathing hard, was 
held by a bunch of tall grass, twisted 
around its body just ahead of its hind 
legs. It was hard to tell how long it had 
been struggling. The chuck, in its efforts 
to get free, had kept turning to the right 
and had twisted a rope of grass about 
an inch in diameter so tight about its 
body that it was held flat to the ground. 
I tried to break the grass but it was too 
tough. Then I tried to untwist it. Finally 
I had to cut it with my pocket scissors. 
When at last I got the chuck free, I set 
it on its feet, thinking that when the 
circulation came back it would be all 
right again. But, after watching it for 
quite awhile, I saw that it was not going 
to live. So I put a bullet in its brain to 
put it out of its misery. When I was 
trying to release the chuck, it did not 
try to bite me, but kept turning its head 
to look at me, and seemed to realize I 
was trying to help it. I can’t see how it 
got caught. It may be that when it start- 
ed to cross the road an auto came up 
suddenly and the chuck turned so quick- 
ly that it got twisted up in the grass. 
In all my hunting and fishing trips I 
never saw or heard of a case like it. 
Thornton Burgess, the naturalist, wrote 
me that it was a new one to him. I'd 
like to know if any one else has heard 
of a similar case.—Charles C. Kinch, 
Mass. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 








Made Own Waterproofing 


EDITOR RECENT issue of 
Outdoor Life: your magazine told 

about a camper who 
had trouble waterproofing a tent. Here 
is a method that proved a complete suc- 


cess: Instead of turpentine, take 2 gal. 
of the best white gasoline without color- 
ing. Melt 3 lb. paraffin in a saucepan or 
double boiler and stir into gasoline. I 
waterproofed with this preparation a 
tent made from old, dry canvas, and it 
has been to the Ausable country, where 
it rained cats and dogs for a week, and 
never a drop came through. Later we 
went to Phoenicia on the Esopus. It 
rained all night, and still no leak. At the 








present writing a party has the tent on 
the Ausable again. This waterproofing 


does not crack.—J. W. Cole, Hillburn, 
| se 

New Game Laws Needed 
EDITOR | HOPE you can find 
Outdoor Life: space in your column 


for a word of commen- 
dation for the splendid and courageous 
step taken by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey in reducing the length of the 
hunting season on ducks, in prohibiting 
the use of live decoys and baited 
grounds, and in otherwise trying to as- 
sure a supply of wild fowl for future 
years. This step on the part of the 
Bureau has taken courage, and it will 
meet with considerable opposition in 
many quarters. But it is necessary, and 
should have come several years ago. I 
hope Ovutpoor Lire will support this step 
with all its prestige and influence, be- 
cause I believe it one of the surest ways 
of safeguarding the hunting for future 
years.—George L. Bird, Keystone Hogts., 
Fla. 


Has a Paterson Colt 


EDITOR OU might be inter- 
Outdoor Life: ested to know that I 

have a Paterson Mod- 
el Colt such as you described in a recent 
article. I believe that the article stated 
there were only a few of these in exist- 
ence. My gun has the Indian and cowboy 
design on the cylinder and is about a .30 
bore. The number on the butt is 5428 and 
all the parts are stamped with the same 
number.—W. R. Crawford, Waukegan 
Til. 


No Live Decoys, No Ducks? 


EDITOR AY, feller, I know 
Outdoor Life: you are not respon- 
sible for it, but I want 
to register my squawk against the pro- 
hibition of the use of live-duck decoys 
Why not use live decoys? We are onl) 
taking so many ducks anyhow. Where | 
hunt ducks, I just can’t see myself get- 
ting a duck a day without live decoys 
They want my state hunting-licens« 
money, and they want my duck-stamp 
money which I am willing to give but 
when they prohibit using live decoys- 
well, I just feel like throwing my guns 
away, fattening up my decoys, and eat- 
ing them. 

I get a real kick out of my live decoys 
and don’t kill hundreds of ducks every 
day just because I have them. So many 
ducks a day is the limit, anyway, so why 
not use live decoys? This new law makes 
me boil.—F. A. Fingley, Danville, Ill. 
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Trapshooting Become Too Easy? 


(Continued from page 19) 





Joe Hiestand, 


the all-around champion 


There were dozens 
a few years ago I'd 
What's 


it wasn’t anywhere. 
ahead of me. Why, 
have been high man with that. 
done it?” 

Various opinions were offered. One 
pointed out that conditions were perfect 
throughout the shoot, the targets were 
so brittle that they would break if you 
coughed too loudly, and they had been 
painted a faint pink color that gave 
them a much better visibility than ever 
before. Also, he concluded, the ammu- 
nition had improved until it was prac- 
tically perfect. 

The Cynic of the party added, “And 
don’t forget that some of you boys are 
growing older. I’ve noticed that in this 
shoot the youngsters have usually been 
setting the pace. Take that shoot-off for 
the Championship of North America, for 
instance. More of the competitors were 
under thirty than over. The winner, Joe 
Hiestand, is only twenty-eight. When 
he’s not shooting he farms. Hale Jones 
is only a little older. Harlow Hoon is 
just a kid of twenty and his father, Billy, 
is still young enough to break plenty of 
tie ye ste Ned Lilly starred at the 
Grand American a couple of years ago 
and he’s pretty hot this week. He’s only 
twenty. Bill Eldred, you know, is the 
Ohio champion and he’s only about Joe 
Hiestand’s age. Ray Zweiner and Wal- 
ter Beaver are older, of course. Ray’s 
forty-two but he’s kept himself in better 
condition through farming than most of 
the boys half his age. And, while Walter 
is thirty-five, he is a newcomer to shoot- 
ing compared with the rest of you fel- 
lows. He learned his shooting when high 
scores had begun to be the accepted 
order of things.” 

“Well, just suppose for the sake of 
argument,” replied one of our group, 
“that the youngsters are pretty good. 
Age is usually one’s toughest competitor 
in any sport. It’s probably better to have 
new blood win than to have the old boys 
gathering in the prizes so steadily that 
one feels like shooting them just to re- 
lieve the monotony. Regardless of who 
loes the winning, I think the big ques- 
tion that this Grand American has em- 
phasized is whether these high scores 
ire a good thing for trapshooting.” 

“What difference does it make,” asked 
the irrepressible Cynic, “what score a 
ellow wins with, just so long as he wins? 
Why not let him win with a 200 straight 
instead of 190x200? Maybe he’d get 
10re fun out of it.” 

“T'll tell you why,” persisted the Ar- 

umentative One. “These high scores— 





and they’re being made everywhere 
aren’t due solely to the improvement of 
the shooters. The veterans, with the 
same guns they used years ago, are 
breaking more birds today than they 
ever dreamed of breaking before. 
They’re doing their bit of winning, too, 
even if the youngsters are sharing the 
limelight. Ammunition hasn’t improved 
enough to account for this great change. 
The answer is that the targets are eas- 
ier—easier than they have ever been. 
And each year manufacturers are sitting 
up nights trying to think of new ways 
to make them easier still. 

“Now what does all this mean? Only 
that more and more importance is being 
placed upon the qualities of endurance 
and concentration and less and less upon 
instinctive ability and the type of skill 
required to kill game birds.” The speak- 
er was really getting warmed up to his 
subject now. 

“Even the style of the shooters,” he 
went on, “is changing so that they can 
make the most of these easy, regular 
targets. Take most of the fellows who 
were in that shoot-off. Joe Hiestand, Bill 
Eldred, Hale Jones, and Walter Beaver, 
well any number of other high- 
scoring specialists, hold their gun high 
out over the trap house, perfectly level, 


as as 


before they call, ‘Pull.’ The effort they 
save by having to swing their gun a 
shorter distance to cover their target 


after it is released is important in a long 
race. 


OU won't find so many men now, un- 
less they are accustomed to shooting 
at hard targets, who sight at the top of 
the trap house as Mark Arie does. It’s 
a more effective style on ducking or ir- 
regular birds because you see the target 
more quickly and lose less time in get- 
ting after it. They still have to smell 
Mark Arie’s smoke, I think, when it 
comes to shooting the tough babies. But 
his style means more work and, on the 
average target of today, the more work 
you save yourself, the better off you are. 
“A minimum of effort, a maximum of 
routine—that’s trapshooting today, un- 
der most conditions, and that’s why you 
have heard so much squawking about 
trapshooting being mechanical and why 
so many have turned to skeet, which 
they have been told by some enthusiasts 
is less cut and dried 

“High scores mean longer 
and longer shoot-offs to determine 
winner. That means more expense 
more shooters dropping out.” 

The speaker was rapidly getting out of 
breath, which was well, for I could see 
that Johnny Noel, the genial shooter 
from Nashville, Tenn., was showing all 
the uneasy signs of incipient speech him- 
self. The Argumentative One paused, 
but before Johnny could get verbally un- 
limbered the Cynic interjected, “And so 
what? It’s just a case of shoot up or 
shut up, isn’t it?” 

3ut Noel was to be denied the floor no 
longer. “No, it isn’t,” he retorted. “We 
can lower scores, make trapshooting less 
mechanical, and more like bird shooting 
by a very few changes—and you'll have 
no trouble in recognizing the old sport 
when we get through doing all this.” 

“Roll up your sleeves if you’re going 


programs 
the 
and 


to do a sleight-of-hand act,” some one 
suggested. 
But there (Continued on page 87) 
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Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. Cov- 
ers thoroughly the “‘Art of Bait Casting”—rig- 
ging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 


night and “beating a backlash.’’ Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling 
plugs, pork, spoons, and live bait. The most like- 


ly angling strategies are outlined for shallows, 
weed beds and deep water, for rapid and for 
sluggish streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 
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un Dogs and Wind-Splitters 





A pair of highly trained pointers “splitting the wind" during the Pinehurst field trials 


NE of the best yardsticks for 

measuring the worth of any 

sport is its ability to hang on. 

Darwin's theory of the survival 
of the fittest applies just as truly to 
amusements as it does to mud puppies 
and guinea pigs. 

We Americans used to poke fun at 
the idiotic game of golf and pull wise- 
cracks about lawn tennis because it was 
so ladylike, but, if we had stopped to 
consider the length of time both had 
been popular across the water, we would 
have realized they couldn’t be so silly 
after all. All I know about cricket is 
that you need an adding machine to 
score it and that they have an inter- 
mission for crumpets and tea, but it 
must be a great game or it would never 
be England’s favorite sport after stand- 
ing the acid test of time for so many 
years. On the other hand, the tip-off on 
Tom Thumb golf and pole-sitting is the 
fact that they were all the rage for a 
year or so and then went out of circula- 
tion, like a shilling in Aberdeen. 

I think the same rule applies to bird- 
dog field trials. We've all heard slurring 
remarks about both the sport itself and 
the dogs that it has brought into the 
limelight. Many practical gunners, other- 
wise exceptionally broad-minded and 
sensible, condemn the trials as an 
utter waste of time and money and 
dub field-trial winners “wind-splitters” 
and other equally uncomplimentary 
names. But, when we get out the old 
reliable yardstick, we find that the game 
came into existence in this country 
something like seventy years ago and 
that it has been increasing in popularity 
ever since. The records show that its 
growth during the last decade has been 
little short of phenomenal. And, when 
we consider that here is a game where 
both the gambling angle and the finan- 
cial return to the sportsman are practi- 
cally nil, even the most prejudiced of us 
must admit that it must be an activity 
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that has a thoroughly practical value. 

If it is, what makes it so, and why? 

Suppose we follow the usual court 
procedure and listen to the counsel for 
the prosecution first. The stock indict- 
ment against field trials seems to be 
that they sacrifice everything to speed 
and range; that the winning field-trial 
performer is a running fool, too intent 
on reaching the sky line to bother about 
birds that may lie waiting for him 
nearer by, and too much out of control 
to handle his game satisfactorily, no 
matter where he finds it. A New Eng- 
land grouse hunter, standing on the 
knoll at Medford, N. J., a few years 
ago, watching for the first time a brace 
of real fliers on the go, put it this way: 

“You fellers call those things bird 
dogs, eh? Well, maybe they are, but I 
wouldn’t give you a dollar’n a quarter 
for a bushel basketful of ’em!” 

In a way, he was 
right, and the fact 
that, later on, he 
became a convert 
to the game doesn’t 
alter the soundness 
of his original opin- 
ion. The chances 
are that the average 
field-trial pointer or 
setter, cast off in 
a New England 
grouse cover, would 
either disappear en- 
tirely for a half 
hour or so, or give 
his handler nervous 
prostration by rea- 
son of the continu- 
ous whistling and 
hollering necessary 
to keep his dog in 
sight, much less in 
fair shooting dis- 
tance. But is this 
evidence sufficient 
for conviction? 


Does it constitute a true bill against 
field trials and field-trial dogs? I don’t 
think so. 

Let’s take a similar case—that of the 
running horse. As I understand it, few 
animals are more unsatisfactory for 
ordinary everyday use than the racing 
machine known as the thoroughbred. 
A retired trotter or pacer may make a 
fine driving horse, as witness the famous 
Currier and Ives print showing General 
Grant holding the reins over Dexter, 
and as we all know anyway from ex- 
perience or observation. But the runner 
is different. As a general thing he makes 
only a fair saddler and is still less use- 
ful in harness. In the gay ’90’s about 
the only career open to him after his 
retirement from the track was an in- 
glorious old age between the shafts of 
a hansom cab. What they do nowadays 
with race horses that have outlived 
their usefulness as gambling parapher- 
nalia I don’t know, unless they hitch 
them to a plow. But, whether pulling a 
cab or a plow, they are nothing to brag 
about. The fact is the thoroughbred is 
a highly developed specialist, just as the 
field-trial flier is a specialist. As such, 
he is a wonder; as an everyday speci- 
men of his kind he is, as the boys say, 
“not so hot.” 

So the thoroughbred is just a first- 
rate betting medium and otherwise as 
useless as a fifth wheel on a dump cart? 
Not by .a darn sight. Where do we get 
our cavalry mounts and police horses 
and, for that matter, our saddlers and 
trotters and pacers? You know the 
answer as well as I do. Practically 
every good horse in the country traces 
back to thoroughbred stock. That grand 
old gray, Messenger, and a few other 
runners, are the Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob of the horseman’s Bible today 





Comanche Rap, in foreground, a grand dog a decade ago, on point 
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that of the Norfolk trotter, the Narra- 
gansett pacer, and what have you, that 


has produced the greatest trotters and | 


roadsters in the world. 

Exactly the same thing is true of the 
field-trial dog. He may not make the 
greatest woodcock dog in the world, 
but, cross him with slower and 
high-strung stock, and it’s a ten-to-one 
shot you'll improve the quality of your 
gun dogs by leaps and bounds. The 
field-trial performer has courage, inde- 
pendence, bird sense, style and, in most 
cases, a choke-bore nose. Good bird 
work is becoming more and more neces- 
sary if you would place your dog in 
public competition. The greatest exhibi- 
tion of long-distance scenting ability I 
ever happened to see was shown me by 
that grand little dog of a decade ago, 
Comanche Rap, and on point he was 
stanch as a rock. And he was no ex- 
ception. 

Now these very qualities, combined 
with those of the slower, more easily 
controlled and, in some cases stancher 
Lavarack, native setter or pointer, or 
mixture of the two, is likely to give you 
a shooting dog that you can be proud 
of in any company and that may be “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever” as 
well. The best grouse dog I ever had 
the good fortune to shoot over was a 
combination of McAllister blood with 
that of Momoney, Eugene M., Willow- 
brook Drake Wind’em, and various other 
Llewellins. And there are hundreds like 
him—and better. 

And don’t get the idea that field-trial 
dogs themselves cannot be good practi- 
cal gun dogs. A friend of mine shot 
quail over Seaview Rex a number of 
times and, according to his story, when 
you threw a gun on your shoulder and 
started out for meat instead of speed 
and range, this dog was a wonder. Not 
only was he a great ground coverer and 
under perfect control at all times, but, 
as my friend expressed it, “If you wanted 
to, you could work him on a dime.” 

In conclusion, 
trials and field-trial dogs, that’s your 
own affair, but don’t blink the fact that 
they have done much for you and me, 
who like a day’s shooting over an every- 
day dog. Harry Thaw paid a lot of 
money to the big-time lawyer who in- 
vented “emotional insanity,” but, once 
that plea was recognized in court, every 
hick lawyer in America could use it and 
every client, rich or poor, could take ad- 
vantage of the fact. The supporters of 
field trials are spending a lot of money 
to improve our setters and pointers and 


the rest of us are reaping the benefit | 
cent—Wm. Cary | 
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Dog-Food Formula 


ps RESPONSE to the 
M.G.M., Neb.,” Carl F. Lorimer, of 
( ‘olumbus, Ohio, offers the following 
formula for making dog food. The recipe 
is based on lots of 100 lb. to each baking: 
3 lb. cod-liver oil, or 1 Ib. yeast, 
prepared for dogs; 
30 lb. meat scraps; 
12 lb. rolled oats; 
7 lb. whole-wheat flour; 
8 lb. alfalfa-leaf meal; 
13 lb. corn-gluten food; 
13 Ib. bran; 
4 lb. steam bone meal; 
12 lb. dried beet pulp; 
1 lb. iodized salt; 
5 lb. dried buttermilk (optional). 
This formula, says Lorimer, was made 
p by a professor in the Veterinary Col- 
ge at Ohio State University. 
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Training Irish Pup 

I have a 7-month-old Irish setter 
and am anxious about his behavior. He does 
not range out and sometimes will be almost un- 


Question: 


derfoot. He is apparently not gunshy; he just 
doesn't know what it’s all about. I have hunted 
him with trained dogs. Others of his litter 
work fine and only recently I saw them make 
some pretty stands on quail. Can you suggest 
a remedy? I prefer to train my own dog.—B. 
W. M., Iii. 


Answer: Irish setters are not early devel- 
opers, either physically or as bird dogs, but, in 
my opinion, they do much to make up for this 
by their long lives and the fact that, once 
trained, they usually stay that way and do not 
require rebreaking at the beginning of each 
hunting season. If the other pups of this litter 
are finding and standing birds at 7 months, they 
are doing well for Irish setter pups. It’s pos- 
sible this ugly duckling may turn out a swan 
later on and it’s possible he is just a duffer. 
I know of no way to make a pup hunt except 
to have patience and get him among birds. 
Shoot a few in front of him if possible and let 
him find them. One thing is sure: In spite of 
the reputation they have in some quarters for 
headstrongness, one of the main reasons that 
Irish setters usually fail to shine in field trials 
is because they are not sufficiently independent 
and pay too much attention’ to; their handlers 
I have an Irish setter bitch, 13 years old and 
still “poison” on pheasants, that acted much as 
your pup does when she was 7 months old. If I 
were in your shoes, I would give this pup a 
further chance.—W. C. D. 


Points of Water Spaniels 


Question: Where can I obtain a complete 
description of the Irish water spaniel and the 
‘“points’’ he must possess for show purposes? — 


H. E. M., Mich. 


Answer: The book, “Pure Bred Dogs,” pub- 
lished by the American Kennel Club, 221 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, contains the official 
standards of show points of all recognized 
breeds. Briefly, however, the head should be 
not too long but moderately wide and covered 
with curls nearly to the eyes. The foreface 
should be very long and free from curly hair, 
with broad nose, the teeth strong and level, and 
the eyes small and set almost flush. A distinct 
topknot should fall between and over the eyes 

The ears should be long with a curly fringe 
extending 2 or 3 in. beyond their tips. The 
whole ear should be covered with these curls 
Chest and shoulders much like other spaniels, 
but the chest need not be so deep in proportion 
to the size of the dog as is the case with most 
of the other sporting spaniels. 

There should be plenty of daylight under this 
dog and straight stifles add to the appearance of 
legginess. 


Legs should be straight, with large, strong 
feet, covered with short crisp curls. The whole 
leg is thickly covered with short curls, except 


on the front of the hind leg below the hock. 
The tail, thick at the root, carries very short 
hair, looking almost as if it had been clipped. 
This spaniel should be deep liver in color, but 
a white toe will occasionally appear and is not 
a serious fault.—W. C. D. 


Chases Birds 


Question: I own a setter 18 months old. She 
started to hunt last fall and was left to her 
own devices most of the time. She hunts well, 
finds plenty of birds and minds well until she 
gets among birds, then we can’t manage her. 
She rarely ever comes to a point. Instead, she 
rushes in, flushes and chases the birds as far as 
she can see them. What we should like to know 
is how we can slow her up and make her hold 
her points. She has a good nose.—J. E. P., New 
York. 


Answer: Your dog needs a good course of 
lessons at home—in other words, she requires 
yard breaking. I haven’t the space here to de- 
scribe this process in detail, but almost any 
gunner can tell you the method and, if that is 
not convenient, any book on dog training and 
handling will treat it in full—W. C. D. 
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When he shows signs of being out 
of condition and in need of a tonic, 
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TONIC CONDITION TABLETS 
Especially effectiveasa Tonic and Stimu- 
lant to the Appetite and Highly Benefi- 
cial in Convalescence, Stud dogs, breed- 
ing females and puppies need this pre- 
sc ae, Buy from your druggist or 
dez Ask for free sample of Dr. 
LeGear’s Flea and Shampoo Soap 
and Dog Book, or write Dr. L. D. 
LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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KEEP DOGS FIT 
WITH PROPER 
FEEDING 


Proper feeding helps keep dogs in good 
condition. Make Milk-Bone a regular part 
of your dog’s diet. Wholesome beef meat, 
milk, cereals and food minerals in proper 
proportions—and in a common-sense, eco- 
nomical form dogs like. For a free sam- 
ple, send a post-card to: Milk-Bone Bakery, 
National Biscuit Company, Dept. M-1135, 449 
West 14th Street, New York City. 
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Large Roundworms and Hookworms 
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@ Sergeant's “Condition Pills’ 
are splendid for a well dog, 
keep him fit. Ideal tonic after 
sickness, for loss of appetite, 
etc. At your dealers. Our FREE 
ADVICE DEPT. will answer 
questions about your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
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Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxter- 
riers, Miniature Foxterriers, Boston 
Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. 
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Apply on just one spot 
and kill all the fleas on 
the dog or cat 


SAFE—SURE 


ONE-SPOT does not 
repel fleas; it KILLS 
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25 & 50c everywhere 
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The Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 











Mucus in the Eyes 


Question: My 4%-year-old Llewellin male 
setter has sore eyes. Every morning there is 
mucus in them, and this condition is apparent 
also from time to time during the day. His eye- 
sight is good, but I notice that the inner lid 
stays too far up on the ball of the eye. The 
dog’s former owner says these conditions have 
existed for a year. 

I have been feeding the dog raw meat, dog 
biscuits, a prepared food, yeast, and fish-liver 
oil. Also, I have bathed its eyes with a 10 per- 
cent solution of argyrol for 2 or 3 weeks. Boric- 
acid solutions failed to remedy the condition, 
and, for 3 weeks, I have used % percent of mer- 
curochrome, which helped some. 

Sometimes the dog eats rags and straw. We 
wormed it for hookworm, thinking that this 
might help remedy the eye condition. We failed 
to find any worms. 

The dog has a good nose, and is a good hun- 
ter, but makes a snorting noise when he is on 
scent.—Dr. H. B. R., Tenn. 


Answer: Inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane which covers the eye is invariably asso- 
ciated with severe chronic tonsilitis, and a 
marked improvement results upon removal of 
the diseased tonsils. A 1-percent strength of 
mercurochrome ointment will help some. 

A careful miscroscopic examination of a spec- 
imen of its fecal matter will reveal the ova of 
any intestinal parasites, and enable you to give 
a specific for the kind of worm present. Feed 
your dog raw, natural foods.—A. A. H. 


Dog Needs Bones, Too 


Question: I have been feeding my pointers 
buttermilk and dry, hard bread as a steady diet. 
I have been told that neither is good for the 
dogs, although the dogs are healthy, in good 
coat, and very energetic after 6 months of this 
diet. 

I get the buttermilk from a commercial cream- 
ery, where lime is added to the cream before it 
is churned. After the buttermilk sets 4 days, it 
becomes thick. Will it harm the dogs when it is 
set this way? How long can the buttermilk be 
kept and fed without doing the dogs any harm? 
—D. H. M., Md. 


Answer: In addition to buttermilk and 
bread, your dogs should have broken-up, raw, 
beef bones to chew on every other day to keep 
the teeth and gums firm and healthy. Raw beef 
liver should be fed every fourth day to prevent 
blacktongue. You may add some cheap raw veg- 
etable, ground fine, such as carrots, spinach, to- 
matoes, dandelions, or dried fruits, such as rai- 
sins, raw, rolled oats, and wheat germ. 

After a serious break has occurred as a result 
of dietary deficiencies, it is too late to apply 
remedies or supply the lack of vitamins that 
caused the breakdown. Do not feed buttermilk 
more than 3 or 4 days old. —A. A. H. 


Treatment for Snake Bite 


Question: Please give correct mechanical 
and medical treatment for dogs bitten by rattle- 
snakes, or other poisonous reptiles.—G. C. H., 
W. Va. 


Answer: Wounds should be promptly and 
freely slashed. Avoid the larger vessels which 
lie deeper and closer to the bones. Inject Mul- 
ford’s Antivenin Veterinary, as per directions, 
and then inject a 1-to-1000 solution of potassium 
permanganate around the wounds.—A. A. H. 





Diet for Eczema 


Question: I have a very fine German shep- 
herd. He is 2% years old and weighs only 70 Ib. 
He measures over 5 ft. from tip of tail to tip of 
nose and stands more than 27 in. tall at shoul- 
ders. He has been very peculiar about his eat- 
ing. He never has been able to eat raw meat. He 
doesn’t seem to like it in the first place and, 
when he does eat any, he vomits. 

When he was given to me, at the age of 7 
weeks, he had a little scruff on his back across 
the hips. This has spread. He now gnaws him- 
self and at times he has had raw places as large 
as one’s hand on his back. What can I do?— 
F. D. H., Tenn. 


Answer: Your dog’s ancestors for countless 
generations lived entirely on raw natural foods 
and until your dog’s diet is identical you cannot 
expect any permanent relief from eczema. 

In the morning give him a teacupful of butter- 
milk in which you have soaked a couple table- 
spoonfuls of raw, rolled oats (not steam-cooked 
quick oats), and the next morning an equal 
amount of wheat germ. 

For supper give him % Ib. raw beef, liver, a 
beef-neck bone to chew upon, % Ib. of any fresh 
or sun-dried fruit or vegetable, such as raisins, 
dates, orange juice, tomato, carrots, spinach, 
and % teacupful of oatmeal. 

Have your veterinarian milk the pus out of 
the two anal glands and give him 5 cc. of Jen- 
Sal Forgan. This performance and injection 
should be repeated at 5-day intervals till the 
eczema has entirely disappeared. 

Have a microscopic examination of a deep 
scraping made and, if no mites are present, mix 
and apply the following solution twice daily: 
1% oz. each of salicylic acid and chloral hydrate, 
2 oz. of tannic acid and 2 qt. of bathing alcohol. 

If parasites appear in scraping, write for 
mange treatment.—A. A. H. 


Cure For Blacktongue 


Please tell me a simple remedy for 
sore mouth or blacktongue? Also the cause of 
blacktongue? Is this disease contagious? I 
have lost more hounds with this disease than 
any other. I have been washing dog’s mouth in 
a solution of potassium permanganate.—H. E.., 
North Carolina. 


Question: 


Answer: As blacktongue is caused by a vita- 
min deficiency, it 
curable by generous feeding on 
foods rich in essential vitamins. 
they cannot eat should be carefully nursed a few 
days until the crisis has been passed. Substitute 
buttermilk for drinking water, as water in- 
duces vomiting when the stomach is ulcerated 
Give % cake fresh compressed yeast every ¢ 
hours. Force a half teacupful of raw calf liver 
down the patient’s throat if vomiting has been 
checked. Patients willing to eat may be fed beef 
liver which is cheaper but less potent in vitamin 
contents. The disease may be prevented by 
feeding raw beef on bones daily, beef liver every 
fourth day, buttermilk, ground raw vegetable or 
fruits, raw oatmeal, and wheat germ in additior 
to a few table scraps or dog biscuits.—A. A. H 


raw natural 


Cutting Food Cost 


Question: I have three well-bred springers 
and up until recently I have been feeding raw 
hamburger about three times a week. During the 
past 2 months it has doubled in price, and the 
chances are that it will go higher. I hav 
seen sardine meal and sardine oil advocated as 
desirable additions in feeding poultry and live 
stock. I feed oatmeal and milk in the morning 
a light meal, and a patent dog food in the eve 
ning. Would it be advisable to add a smal 
quantity of sardine meal and sardine oil to this 
If so, should it be added before or after th 
food is cooked?—C. W. E., Cai. 


Answer: It is almost impossible to find a 
adequate substitute for beef, eggs, liver, bone 
mulk, and such other raw natural proteins as ar 
required by carnivorous animals. The additic 
of 10 percent of fish meal and fish oil or slaugh- 
ter-house products, such as blood meal or be¢ 
tankage and bone meal, will not be material 
detrimental. Some raw beef on a neck bone 
should be given twice a week at least. Wheat 
germ and oatmeal are more nutritious and have 
a better vitamin content when fed raw. The fish 
products can be added after cooking the patent 
dog food.—A. A. H. 
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Walter Beaver broke 635 straight, a record 


was no magic, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve, a lot of common sense in the sug- 
gestions made by John Noel. 

First he called our attention to the 
rules defining a regulation target as one 
“thrown not less than forty-five yards 
nor more than fifty-five yards with a 
flight of between six and twelve feet high 
at a point ten yards from the trap- 
house.” The rules also provide that the 
firing positions be placed from three to 
five yards apart, but in most clubs it is 
customary to put them three yards apart 
at the sixteen-yard mark and five yards 
at the twenty-five-yard peg. Angling 
targets are now confined to an area 
forty-five degrees each side of a perpen- 
dicular to the center position. While the 
targets are thrown at unknown angles, 
their elevation is fixed. 

The changes that Noel proposed are 
these: 

1. Use traps that will throw the tar- 
gets at elevations constantly varied be- 
tween six and twelve feet high at a point 
ten yards from the trap house. Such 
traps are available. 

2. Separate the firing positions by a 
minimum of five yards instead of three 
at sixteen yards and by only three at 
twenty-five yards—just reversing the 
customary fan-shaped layout now in use. 
We don’t have to worry about the men 
at twenty-five yards breaking 100 
straight every time they step to bat. If 
they should by any chance annoy us in 
that way we would need only to move 
them back to twenty-seven yards where 
they could think things over at their 
leisure. 

3. Throw the targets a full sixty yards 
and throw them at sharper angles than 
now permitted. 

4. If the changes already mentioned 
are not sufficient to accomplish the goal 
sought, trapshooting need not be too 
proud to borrow a _ suggestion from 
skeet. We could make the shooters hold 
their gun below the elbow before calling, 
“pull,” and permit the bird to be re- 
leased any time within three seconds af- 
ter a given signal. 

Simple, eh what? A spectator watch- 
ing the revised game would hardly real- 
ize that trapshooting had had its face 
lifted. 

In the discussion that followed Noel’s 
proposal, the majority of us agreed that 
it had its virtues. The first and most 
obvious was that the scores would be 
lowered. Marathons would no longer be 
needed to determine the winner. A gun- 
ner could miss a few targets early in the 
race and still have a chance to pull him- 
self together and win. Shooting instinct 


Has Trapshooting Become Too Easyé 


(Continued from page 


83) 


would acquire more importance, since 
the kind of ability needed to break tar- 
gets would more closely resemble that 
needed to hit feathered game. 
Trapshooting’s interest would be 
broadened. It would be less dependent 
upon the excitement of competition. The 
mere fun itself of breaking targets, since 
it would require more practical skill, 
would be greater. There would be more 
variety, less standardization and conse- 
quently less monotony. It would be even 


more successful than skeet in accom- 
plishing this end, since in skeet one 
knows exactly in advance where each 


target is going to be thrown. Trapshoot- 
ing as revised would appeal to both skeet 
and trapshooters and would attract 
many sportsmen who have heretofore 
taken up neither sport. 

“But,” objected the 
making it harder for 
learn.” 

“Neither 
learn,” was the answer, 
to be getting along all right. If trap- 
shooting is made more interesting and 
depends upon mechanical factors 
than it does now, there will be more in- 
centive for the beginner to spend the 
time necessary to do well at it. And he 
will enjoy it more regardless of how pro- 
ficient he may become.” 

“Well,” replied the Cynic, who seemed 
determined to have the last word, “trap- 
shooters are great guys for doing things 
the way grandpappy did them. If it 
takes them as long to adopt your ideas 
as it did for them to get away from glass 
balls, your beard will be getting tangled 
up in your wheel chair when the great 
day comes.” 

I wonder if the 


Cynic, 
the 


“you are 
beginner to 
golf nor tennis are easy to 
“and they seem 


less 


Cynic is right. 


Favors Open Gun 


EGINNERS in shooting, endeavoring 

to find the whys and wherefores of 
some of the funny things that are done 
by the veterans in the game, sometimes 
ask some very pertinent questions. I 
recently received a letter from a young 
man who has taken up trapshooting. 

“Trapshooting is practically new to 
me,” he writes. “Every one I know uses 
a full-choke gun and even the gun 
company from which I made my pur- 
chase recommended that my gun have 
at least a modified choke. I don’t see 
the logic of this for 16-yd. targets. 
Doubles and handicap targets are of no 
interest to me unless I can hit the close 
ones. Why wouldn't I do better with a 
gun that would give me a wider pattern 
at 30 yd., since I get my shots off with 
pretty fair speed?” 

Well, to tell you the truth, I think the 
boy is right. I can’t see these guns that 
have too full a choke, unless one is 
expert enough to handle them. Until 
last year I had a trap of my own and 
experimented with guns of different 
bores, chokes and so forth. With an 
improved cylinder I averaged 23x25 on 
16-yd. targets. With a 55-percent gun, 
I occasionally broke a straight. The 
birds were being thrown about 60 yd. I 
stepped back to 30-yd. rise and got 20x25. 
To me any gun with a greater choke 
than the one I used would be a humbug. 
The 55-percent gun will do its work per- 
fectly at 16-yd. rise, particularly if its 
handler is a quick shot.—C. A. 
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GLOVER’S 


WORM 
MEDICINES 


Remove ROUND WORMS (Ascarids) 
TAPEWORMS and HOOKWORMS 
Insist on GLOVER’S— standard for 60 years! 


GLOVER’S PUPPY CAPSULES 
** (Liquid) VERMIFUGE 







For Round Worms 
in the smaller 


breeds, Puppies = ROUND WORM 
and Kittens CAPSULES 
ae ees GLOVER’S ROUND WORM 
| u 
in large breeds, CAPSULES 
Puppies and Cats ‘ TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
CAPSULES 


Dept. 3, 


| om 


Tapeworms: GLOVER’S TAPEWORM CAPSULES 
Hookworms : Use GLOVER’S PUPPY CAPSULES or 
GLOVER'S TETRACHLORETHYLENE CAPSULES. 


3-18 ay CLOVER’S BOOK — tells you about 


feeding, training; when to worm 
your pet; factsabout Distemper, etc. Write 


GLOVERS 


__ 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











- 
FURGERSON’S 


Dog and Puppy Tonic 


Blood Pills—Antiseptic Tablets 


Manufactured and prepared only by 
FURGERSON MEDICINE CO., 
Price of Tonic 


HALIFAX, N. C. 





Pt 
$2.00 
at 
$3.00 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. No. 176052 
Blood Pills in box of 200—$1.00; Antiseptic Tablets in 
box of 200—$1.00; 500—82.00 A tonic for old dogs 
and puppies; an appetizer; invigorator; blood puri- 
r; tissue ‘end bone builder; worm destroyer. Gives 
skin diseases and dis- 


ken coat to hair. For all 
pel Booklet 


nipe Ask your druggist or order direct. 
liow to Raise Puppies’ sent on request, 















KILL THOSE FLEAS 
Use “‘HIGH-JENE’’ 
Dry Cleaner & Flea Powder 
Flea Killer that 
eans your dog and eliminates 
Dog Odor’ at the same 












Positive 


time, 

Retains its power for days. 
Harmless. At your Dealer or direct 
f 1 Factory with your dealer's name 
4 per can. Kennel size $1.00, 


ODORLESS 


CEE. DAR COMPANY, inc., Marion, indiana 





Gossetts American Hounds 


Ye Olden La Long Eared Bu Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 
Far famed for impressive hound character, 
long ears, deep bugle voices, cold trailing 
ability, hunting sense and e ndurance. Peers 
o i all hound-dom. Unrivaled for big mame 
x, Coon Breeds best studs, trained 
he sunds, bred bitches, puppies. Also the fin- 
st in rabbit minded royalty bred AKC 
Re. rawles. Highly descriptive illustrated cat- 
alog and sales sia of absorbing interest to 
every houndman lOc, 
ERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Ear, Gossertr—Owner 
___ Bannock — RI Oh 


White Collie Pups | 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


oll bb bb bbb td tl 
4 BROKEN GUN DOGS 


Pointers—Setters 
ol Cocker and Springer Spaniels 
Labrador Retrievers 
yf Shown at work in the field at any time. 


of ELCOVA 


Elias C.Vail, R. D. 3, Route 55, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
A WORD PER INSERTION. Minimum advertisement 
words, or $1.50. Cash must accompany order, and 





inserted at the 
accepted 
a 10% discount 








rate of 15c 
is ten 
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Kennel Kennel Kennel 
HOUNDS HOUNDS SPANIELS 
HUNTING HOUNDS: ALL breeds, well trained, good es SALE—PAIR Male and Female Rabbit Hounds. IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Genuine, curly coated 
hunters. Extra High-class coonhounds $75.0 Extra years of age, Kentucky-English Redbone breeding. rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
high-class combination tree-hounds, $40.00. Choice Matic size, long ears, know how to hunt briars, brush, ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and proven 
combination tree-hounds, $30.00. Extra high-class Fox- swamps, and Start rabbit, stay until shot or holed. for over half ‘ Nag Kindly and affectionate, wonderful 
hounds, Wolfhounds and deerhounds, $30.00 to $40.00 True, fast, steady hard drivers, extra good voices. intelligence pies, youngsters, trained dogs. I handle 
each. Partly trained coon and combination hounds, Raised and trained together but no relation. Can stand ONE BREED. EXCLU SIVELY. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
$15.00 First class Rabbit hounds $15.00 each, pair weather no matter how cold, can trail on snow. fever Cali 
$25.00. Coonhound, Foxhounds, Deerhound and Rabbit- man or gun shy. Pair $25.00, Male $15.00, or Female 
hound pups, $10.00 a pair. erms: $106.00 with order, $12.50. Ten days trial, money back guarantee to please BEAUTIFUL SEVEN MONTH Springer females by 
balance €.O.D Express agent holding C.0.D. charges you. Bank reference furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky Champion Marol Masquerader, ex daughter Champior 
Sir James. Reasonable. Lawnhaven Kennels, Frank- 


Macon M. Alma, Ark. 

TWO year old Male or Female first class 
redbone and bluetick breed, brush 
and briar hunters, fast and hard drivers. Never quit until 
rabbit is shot or holed. Neither man or gun shy, priced to 
sell on trial with written purchase. Money back guarantee, 


10 days for trial. Cawthon, 
FOR SALE 
trained rabbithounds, 








bank reference. T. Dalton, Hazel, Kentucky, Route 1 
PAIR MALE AND Female Rabbit Hounds, medium size, 
2% years old, extra nice lookers, good voices, long 
ears Raised and trained together, but no relation. 
Good starters in briars, brush, swamps and thickets. 
Will stay with rabbit until shot or holed. All day 


hunters in the coldest of weather. Not man or gun shy 
Pair $25.00, Male $15.00, Female $12.50, ten days 
trial Money back guarantee Bank references furnished. 
Odell Kennel, Murray, Ky. 





OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for sale 

trained coon, skunk, opossum and mi hounds, Fox 
hounds, Rabbit hounds, Beagle hounds, Pointers and 
Setters. Shipped for trial, satisfaction guaranteed. Cat- 


alogue ten cents. 7-6 


COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION HUNTERS, Silent 

Trailers, Oorang Airedales, English Beagles. Trained 
dogs and choice puppies shipped on trial. We can please 
you. Hest of references. Established thirty six years. 
je dime for lists. Sportsmen's Club Service, La Rue, 
Yhio 


MALE COON HOUND—3 years old, large 
voice. Hunted last season with old coon dog 

toms where coons were plentiful. Started nicely. 

twenty days trial. Odell Kennel, Murray, Ky. 








size, good 
in bot 
$15.00, 











EXTRA HIGH CLASS coonhounds, $50.00. No, 1 coon COON HUNTERS—KENTUCKY’S seasons on coons cut 
hounds $4106.00. Combination coon, opossum, and short. Have large size, three years old male hound. 
skunk hounds, $30.00. High class rabbit hounds, $15.00 Fast, true, steady. $15.00, ten days trial. N. 
each, $25.00 pair. Sent €.0.D. Ten days trial.  . 60 Ryan, Murray, Ky 
must accompany order for quick shipment. Mt. Yonah 20 00 WILL BUY 4 OR 5 year old Male or Female 
Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Georgia. i. Shipped on trial, worth many times the 
MALE RABBIT HOUND—Bluetick-Redbone breeding price. Gus Gillman, Jackson, Tenn, 
2% years old, medium size, good voice, long ears. 
Hunts swamps, brush, briars, to start a rabbit and will . = . a 
stay until holed or shot. Fast, true trailer, and a 
hard driver, never tires. Can stand the cold weather, 


snow Not man or gun shy 
around the home, Stock proof. $15.00, 
Money back guarantee to please you 
reference. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


COON HOUND—4% YEARS old. Large size, long ears, 
extra good voice. Wide hunter, open trailer, abso- 
lutely true and solid tree barker. Will hunt in all 
kinds of hunting grounds. Coon hound breeding from 
both sides of parents. Rabbit, fox, deer, and stock 
proof. $25.00, fifteen days trial. T. C. Doran, Murray, 
Ky 


FOR mR SAL .E 


and trail his rabbit on 
A real companion 
ten days trial. 
Furnish bank 








;: ONE of Kentucky's best thoroughly trained 

four-year old redbone and bluetick coonhounds Fast 
wide hunter, true and solid tree barker, rabbit and fox 
broke. Priced to sell on trial a written purchase back 
guarantee. Reference furnished. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, anes, t amd combination hunting 
hounds, also bird dogs; shipped for trial. Write for 
free literature showing pictures. State dog interested. 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
FOR SALE: A few extra good coon hounds, 4 to 5 
years, $50.00 each. Also a few choice squirrel dogs, 
$15.00 each. Liberal trial. Paul Hughes, Savannah, 
Tenn. 
RABBIT HOUNDS, 
6 mo, to 2 yrs. Priced from $5 to $12.00. 
Regal's Kennel, Oconto Falls, Wis. 


FOR SALE: HIGH class coonhounds, 
Also young 




















breeds. Ages from 


DIFF ERENT 
C.0.D.'s 








combination hunters, 
hounds, 












































| Weconsider Outpoor Lire one of the 
| very best of the outdoor and sporting 
_ magazines, The fact that our ad has 
run in Outpoor Lire continually for 
the past few years is proof enough 
that we are getting results. 

We have sold American Water 
Spaniels all over the United States 
and parts of Canada thru our ad 
in Ovurvoor Lire. And have had 
an increase in inquiries the past 
few months. 

Sincerely yours, 
| Driscoll O. Scanlan 
Nashville, Illinois, 


Misc. DOGS 


fort, South Dakota. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS, 
Attractive bargains in young 

Cc. N. Watson, Smith Mill, Minn. 


SPRINGERS: JUNE LITTER sired by 





TEN years selective breeding 
stock and bred bitches 
12-12 


that great pre 








ducer, Ch. Trent Valley Luckystrike; others. hay 
Johnson, 633 E. Minnehaha, St. Paul, Minn. 10 
COCKER AND SUSSEX spaniels. Gun dogs, also brood 

bitches and stud dogs. Prices moderate. Literature 
free. F. B. Warner, Norwich, Conn. 





COCKER SPANIELS: BLACK beauties, Sire Champion 
My Paul, Eligible, priced reasonable. Elwood Kennels 
916 East Chestnut Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 9-4 
REGISTERED IRISH WATER Genuine top 
knot, rat-tails. Youngsters and thoroughly trained 
dogs. Minnesota Kennels, , Rush City, Minn. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS RAISED in the open. Shipped or 
approval. Guaranteed to hunt. Sprucedale Kennels 
Duncansville, Pa. 10-2 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES: Sire Commander 11 of 
Avandale, 45 Ib. at stud. Colquitt Hardman, Com 

merce, Ga. 
REGISTERED SPRINGERS. 
lines, Best Show or Hunting Stock. 








Spaniels. 














EXCELLENT _ Blood- 
Elmer Homuth 














Fond du Lac, Wis ‘ 

SPRINGER SPANIELS, PUPPIES and mature stock 
Vrite for pictures, pedigrees and prices w Paulser 

Kennels, 818 Galena St. . Toledo, O 

WATER SPANIELS: HALF Cocker, half Irish. brair 
medium sized. Parents retrievers on land or water. Chas 

Gallagher, Spencer, lowa 





SPRINGER SPANIELS: EXPERIENCED workers and 





partly trained youngsters. John Stewart, Minot, Nort 
Dakota. a 
COCKERS—HUNTING AND show. A.K.C. registered 


Dr. Erling, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS: Four well-bred 
reasonable. Joseph Orlowske, Winona, Minn. 
SPRINGERS—READY TO hunt. Sired champion, far 
raised, reasonable. Al Williams, Berea, Ohio. 
FOR SPRINGERS THAT will hunt this Fall, 
Write, Tarhe Farms, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


EXCEPTIONAL SPRINGER SPANIELS from field trair 





Females 








reasonable 

















ed parents. R. Scheunert, North Redwood, Minn. 
TRAINED SPRINGERS. GUARANTEED hunters ar 
retrievers. Puppies. Glenn Duncdore, Plainfield, I}linoi 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: AKC LITTER, registered. T 
H. Brown, Drumright, Okla. 





AND COCKER spaniels. Registered and in 


SPRINGER 
oculated. Pryor and Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. _ 








FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., offers for sale high 








SPRINGER SPANIELS: YOUNGSTERS bred from rea 



















































































$10.00 and $50.00 nicely 
started, $20.00. J. P Clayton, Finger, Tenn. 11 class coonhounds and combination hunters, setters and workers. Priced to sell. Fred § Sheckler, _Galion, Ohi 
BASSET HOUNDS: DIME brings Illustrated Tesariptive —- oy — time payment privilege. Get | Off TIME AMERICAN Brown Water Spaniels. Rea 
folder, saleslist. Thirty Basset pictures and list. 25c. our _prcese we 7s Oe hunters; excellent retrievers. Driscoll Scanlan, Nash 
Smith Basset Hound Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio. sa gay 20 La _~ EL, oe Scottish Ter ville, Tllinois. 
[“aranaet Tuan BA rm lers rehaire: oxterriers tussian Wolfhounds 7” — a mas Er a an - " a 
WORLD'S LARGEST HOUND Kennels Offers: Quality aS ° h , TRAINED REG. SPRINGERS, Young Stock, Puppie 
Hunting Dogs, 8 Sold Cheap. Trial Allowed; Literature pengeared — and tan trailhounds, Envilla Ranch, Paul Yoder, Smithville. Ohio 
Free._Dizie Kennels, Inc.. B. 8. Herrick. Tilinots. Serre etree wT REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIELS. Best bloollin 
steht trained hounds Dime.) Lakeland Fur Bx: cheap, list free, RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS. Ram. | REGISTERED TWO LITTERS Cocker Spaniel Puppie 
enange, Salem on sey, Ill Dugger's Kennel, La Junta, Colo. 10 
COON AND OPOSSUM hound, thoroughly _ trained. . 5 = —s : 5 = a . 
i s : COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, mink, fox, rabbit Hounds COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES—blacks and pertiosts 
mond. Mayfeld, — sseney Seek guarcates, EE ee and Beagles. Ten days’ trial. Sacrifice prices. Fred State desires clearly. Dr. Wooden, Waterloo, N. Y. 10-' 
1 : Edwards, Paris, Ill., Route ELIG ; SPRINGER SPANIEL: > ' nt 
TRI-ME KENNELS, SAVANNAH, Tenn., offers for sale: ; — = — ELIC IBLE SP RINGER SPANIELS: Roy pcs Went 
TRAINED COON-HOUNDS, $75, starters $10, pups $4 worth, South Dakota. 
Combination coon "and opossum hounds, deer and_rab- Trained Rabbit B les $15. G Sod alee 
bit hounds; also squirrel dogs. Prices reasonable. Trial. R 1. Orrville 4 ga es oid. uns wanted. ors oH 4 CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS ~ 
PRICES REDUCED IN reach of es 25. buys a real a : BTV, ; LABRADOR RETRIEVERS FOR sale. Male and female 
tree dog fully guaranteed. Cache River Kennel, PEDIGREED DALMATIAN (COACH), Wirehaired Ter- Black. John Weimer, Seventh Street, Broadmoor, Colo 
Grand Chain, Ill on™ and White Collie Pups. Regal Kennels, Horete, rado Springs, Colorado 
* iio. 6-: - 
A FAST SILENT fur gitter, four vr. old wide Ranger, a — om — LABRADOR RETRIEVER BITCHES Youngster and 
. ‘ * BEAGLES, RABBITHOUNDS, BROKEN. Trial. Ken- . 
a good gee Barker. 20 days’ trial. B. Miller, “<n nel located near Seven-Valleys. Guy Werner, Hanover puppies. G. Bertsch, Glasgow, Montana. 11 
naa TE 2 SWNGLiGn ex = Junction, Pa. 8-6 BEST REGISTERED |CHESAPEAKES. . Real we workers 
REGISTERED ENGLIS ‘OX, Coon, fleld trial puppies, —— = = ey ; Harry Faber. tche put akota . 
. : ague ~~ . . ~ GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS and _ springers. 2 . 
ba ee earth, Fatalogue ten cents. Charles Huy | — All ages, correct type—real hunters. Howard Miller, | LABRADORS FOR SALE: Golden or black. Lynn Ki 
- = a SiN CT ; Route 1, Dayton, Ohio. logg. Madison, South Dakota 4 
$15.00 Ss 2 bd 0 u oodled coonh = — — ——— : - FI — - ; 
Pree ¢ ‘ DACHSHUNDS, SPRINGER SPANIELS, Scotties, Wire FINE LABRADOR RETRIEVERS: ALL ages. W! 
paihtoped€.0.D. ee ee Foxterriers. Stamp. Brogden. Rush Lake, Wis. 9-6 Mac’s Kenne!s, Norton, Kansas 
HIGH CLASS OZARK mountain trained coonhounds. Call | QUALITY DOBERMAN PINSCHERS, finest breeding. | SELECT CHESAPEAKES: TRAINED dogs and put 
or write early for choice selection. Deposit for trial. ce $25.00 up. Lakeside Kennels, Sturgeon Bay, John Tefft, Phillips, Nebraska. 
Youngblood Brothers, Plain City, Ohio - - = —— "pa. @ . 
REC | you beat the | SCOTCH COLLIES, FINEST breeding, eligible. $15.00 | GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPS: 2 mo. old, also Ches 
GREYHOUNDS REGISTERED. The Kind you beat the up. Jas. Groenfeldt, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. peakes. E. Clark, Wilcox, Nebr. 


other fellow with. Breeding tells. 


Minn 



































BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED ST. eee puppies. 



































GENUINE THOROUGHBRED REGISTERED Ches 


























pin, Minneapolis, 
FOR SALE: A-1 Coon and combination hounds Trial. Herbert Hoban, Jr., Waldron, Inc peakes, all ages. Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Mir 
Bennett Atkinson, Box 218, Paducah, Ky. PEDIGREED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES, reasonable; LABRADOR RETRIEVER PUPPIES, choice breedir 
SALE OR TRADE: Pair of coonhounds, 4 yr. old. photos free; Royal Kennels, Napierville, Que. 11-6 “Joe G. Mueller, St. Cloud, Minn. | 
__P._S. Meckley, Glenville, Pa __ | BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $10. Bull a ae ms 
BEAGLES AND RABBIT hounds $10.00, Fox hounds dogs, 50 wkwood, Dallas, Texas. Oct. °36 a ae ae aw: aS = Wines. Oo 
$10.00, cooners $25.00. On trial. Dotterer, Shanesville, TERRIERS 2568 South Delaware, Denver, Colo. 
Pa. STRIRKISE SOONG Isl EMay REGISTERED IRISH, TERRIER pups. Males $10. DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., ETC. 
TRAINED OPOS 8 ‘K coonhounds. Trial, Elmer “emales - _ Red Irish Terrier Patric amora, son ~ a 
Bath, 916 8S, Newton, Springfield, Mo of Champion Ruff, at stud $10. Ray Hanna, New Weston, SS — #, ae - oe omen 
———a. om at ie wae oy e3 4 PC . gUe 
SELECTED RABBITHOUNDS, BEAGLES, Foxhounds, | Obie. Mm.  #. 4, 4, wy *- 
Coonhounds. Trial Satisfaction. Youngs ters. Blanks IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired | tricks. 224 pages illustrated. $1.50 Postpaid. Collier 
Kennels, Decatur, Ill. fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or Trainers, Box 610-D, Hollywood, Calif. 
TRAINED COON, SKUNK, opossum hounds. Trial, guards. Alba Elkins, Route 1. Kokomo, Indiana. - - - - - 
reasonable. Arthur Sampey. Springfield, Mo 9-6 | AMERICAN | BULLTERRIER | PUPPIES, registered | NICKEL SILVER DOG rollar nameplates with say pe 
FOX, DEER, COON hounds and Varmint dogs. Shipper beauties. Lakeside Kennels, Sturgeon Bay. we ye le ee » 
30 years. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. GREAT DANES - - - 
SPORTSMEN BEAGLES RABBIT coonhounds, broken. | REGISTERABLE PUPPIES. Brindles. Fawns. Reason- | OG HOUSES: MODERN and attractive, priced to s 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys. Pa 8-4 able. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. ns circular. COMRADE DOG HOUSES, Gali 
OLD FASHIONED COON hounds. All kinds of varmint 5-10 aoe —_ 
hounds. Trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ozark Moun- A. K.C. HARLEQUIN GREAT Dane puppies. De Las WORM YOUR DOG with H-B Worm Powder. $1. 
Missouri. G’ Kennels, San Lorenzo, New Mexico. postpaid. H-B Mineral Works, Hillsboro, Ind. 11-2 
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SETTERS and POINTERS 








black. 


NGLISH SETTER BITCH, 
Extra nice looking, 
hunts out wide 
in cover, very 
been heavily sho 


eves, 
£10.00 no papers. 
. oO. D., subject 
linois. 


good on both covies and sin- 
y regardless of price 


r and well experienced rey; HMIDT. SCHOOL 








GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 

» the all-around gun dog. i 
Imported 
ons from the leading 
Mis soula, 3 


GERMAN SHORTH: AIRED P 


jogs for fleld, wood 


and water. 


arles Thornton 


ves. Beautiful, 


ions. Prize winning 
town, Pa., Route } 


UNCL AIMED MOU NTED DEER $12, Deer’ 











LEARN Tosa, 








T AXIDERMIST Rs oO 





ik {ISH SETTERS, ENGL maa Setters, 

us. Trained 
We can please 
Send Ra 
ice, LaRue, Ohio. 


ty 81x years. 





EXPERT MOUNTING. 
Prices and photos free. 





DOG 
ment plan. 





PEDIGREED 
Wapato, 
Males $25.00, 
Jones _ 1000 | 
TRAINED DOGS 
wr months old pups by 
<1] bench type, all papers. 





SETTER PUPS 


hunters. 





BROKEN | 
All shipped on 
logs. J Murray, 


REG ISTE RED 


i) 


Pan 


POINTER PUPS, 


IRISH 
. 


ENGLISH 
Pups $10 to $25. 


li i A oa el 


BUYERS ATENTION : 
Champion 


eding. Shipped 


satisfaction guaranteed, 
references. J. D. 











eat 





, Conn. 


FU 7b SUPP. LIES of every de- 
POINTERS, au 
International 
Females 





TAXIDERMISTS SI PPLIES: ¢ 





EXP E wr GAME | HEAD 1 





ne or Ww rite 


GOOD as any 
Guaranteed— 
Stammer'’s, 


*s. Woods raised from 











ENG 3LISH SETTER PUPPIES, « 


id blue Seltons 
“Hl aub, New. 


ENGLISH SE TTER: 
Dot 


gene's Ghost 
Stepiné stents 
L. K 











POINTERS [EASAN T, 300 IRREI, BODIES. Circulars. 
Y. 


























FIN: NE g lovemaking. 





bloodlines, 
Harding, 
WE LL-B ROKEN SETTERS. | 

*sapeakes Also fine pups 
els, Atiantic, Iowa 


M. AKING Cc HOKE RS. J FOX. 





Squirrels ¢ G lass |_Eyes 





IMPORTED GERMAN 
hair Pointers. Ss 


igton, Nebr. 








ountry affords. 
ell W. Pigott, 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, a 


Vorme’s 


9 Boat and Camping Equipment 











THE G ;REATEST. SL EEP ING B. AG VAL U E 


~ wind proof Improv ed 





nths old. 
nesota 
SETTER 
randall, Casey 
SETTERS, 





head flaps on shelter-half, : 
i Zipper can be opened for Robe 








ELLIN) ; 
Frank "Michalek, “Victor, 
"same Bag with Pure Orego yn Virs in Wool 





IT IS a uae dog 3 





SHOOTING | DOGS: 
ippies Write ous wants 


THE 4 ST in 





ton, 


GE a AN west rats 


erings before 


“ Wis. 


OWN COVERING. Write ‘for ‘cireular. 
i 41 














the roughest surface 








. Wolff, West Charles St., 











TRAINED 


rris Sharp, 


POINTERS, 
Xenia, Ohio. 





=| i 








BEG ISTE RE dD 


ider guns, 


TRAINED, 
Alton Tozie r, 








RIEL IRE BE 








RMR aE 



































RABBIT MINDED 


a future 


AKC BEAGLES of pleasing individ- 
lity and illustrious 
producing bred bi 
Catalog, 
fannock, Ohio. 














\GLES FOR RABBITS, 


and choice 


you test of 


Send dime 


» Ohio 


A FOLDING : ‘AMP TRAM, ER- FOR $50, 
A 





Antique Firearms 





\GLES 


BEAGLES. d 4 
bhit Dogs. Real Gun Dogs 
10, Hillsboro, i 











EAGLE PUPS—PUREBRED | 
} t. Hopewell Beagles, 


‘ISTERED MOU NTAIN “FARM rained Beagles. an 
Jack Stegner, 1 


GLE PUPS. 
1, Millersburg, 





BLUNDERRUSRES, 





MALES $8.50, Tay $7.50 











ANG AIRDALES, THE ¢ 
evers on upland g¢ 

and grouse hunters ; 

on raccoon ¢ 


] 


iards and companions 
1 trained dogs 


en's Club Service, 





2 CALIBER RELINING, | 








a shipped on trial. — - 
SPECIAL DISCOU UNT ON guns ¢ 





ISTERED AIREDALE, 
and companions. 15 
fe delivery guaranteed. 


puppies for hunters. 














Lawrence Gartner, Lexing- 
an. 





0, Calif, 














\RS BREEDING 
thle. Registered 








furnish 


PISTOL 
Sick 


i Seen wt. pec 
is given for six consecutive issues. 


pet 
better 
Entirely 


photog 
Greenwood 





initial 


two 








scores 


raphs 





WANTED 


Officer 
volvers; 
ren Street 


CLOSING 
lifetime 
Ovr 


Our 
and DeLuxe 
list. 





WINCHESTER AUTO. 


elaborately 
art 
Wart 
A COMPLETE 


WANTED 


cartridges, 


W 





en Street, 








issue; 


Street, 


Clalion 





state 
New 
SPORTSMAN ' 

Yankee straight line reloading tools, 


ing dies, 


special shells 
Specialty Cotnpany, = E. 


NEW SMITH 
NE 


one 


san 


teed 
tadminton 
ket, San 
fornia 
WINCHESTE Ke 

altered 
Clarksville 
Kansas 
PROTECT 

Value 
alog No 
SI 
Pa, 
FACTORY 

Complete 
Send ¢ 
In Mf 
L 

odified, 
= uble 

oke, like 
St 


IMPORTE! D LUGER ¢ ARTRIDG ES 
. $1. 


$3.00 

eact 

5 

SMITH, 
Trap 

fect «e 

Michigan_ 


SIXLy 
b Antonio 

SEQUOLA GUN 
Mannlicher- Schoe nauer, 





and Loi 





When figuring cost, 






as a separate word. New advertisers ore 














and particulars write, 























































: condition and price, 





OUR GUN BUSINESS. 
to pick up a high-grade gun at less than cost. 
trap and field, 3-bbi. 
magazine rifles must be 

Baker & Kimball, 


raised engr aved frame 


TRAINING course in sill pos 





CE: for accurate shooting get 


Let us know your wants. 





» © . Cost 
EIGHTEEN BROADWAY, 





factory job guaran- 


Francisco “and 419 American, 





» and modern fire arms 





SMITH > 


Special 


Ma 


W arren’ 


TARGET 


Send 15c 
Westchester. Trading Post, 


chase, 


MAGAZINE 





ARMY | 


HI DSON, 





shotguns 
0c. Good 
12 Shuke 
I 
a 
paid 
FACTORY 
Perm 


ablue. } 
PERMABLUE 
CLOSING OU 


handles 


lels 


FOR 


4! 


GUNSMITHS’ 


GENUINE 








wal ited 
SALE 
> 1 


so hand tr 








POCKET 


Spo wt gor 


rr. 

TRAI 
;_ Kennels, 
WINCHESTER 
TO BU 


eravir 
Cinel 

stpaid 
New York 
NEW 

steel 
Grant 
W ANTED 
New Yi 
SMITH 

srowning 
Mac's 

perfect, 
New York 
WANT 

sixteen 
Sout! 
RIFLE 


TELE SCOPE 
Box 294, ‘Seneca Falls, 


ic) Koni 





a TaLaCae R 
HUDSON, L-5 
















































.E SP 5 CTAL TY Grade 














un with extra fleld barrels 
maition 











= and what goes with them. 
Money refunded first pur- 











. Gunsmiths’ favorite. 





f 28 pairs slightly Imperfect assorted pearl 











onanin ton Pump Guns; 
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pub. 


Cali S MER ee BS 


Camera and Photo Supplies 





Fishing Tackle 


Birds and Animals 
































double weight enlargements. 25c. Perfect Film Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis 5-12 
ri MS DEVELOPED. 25c coin. Two 5x7 Enlargements, 
8 High Gloss Never Fade Prints. Club Photo-Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis 10-6 





ROL LS DEVELOPED AND ‘printed and two enlargements, 
25e (coin). Prompt service. Electric Studio, Escanaba, 

Mich 

TWO PROFESSIONAL DOUBLE WEIGHT enlargements 
and eight guaranteed prints. 25c. Mays Photo Shop, 

LaCrosse, Wis 5-12 

PROFESSIONAL ENLARGEMENTS with each 
«. Lightning Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 








TWO 5x7 
__film _25e, 





. 
Old Coins 





World’s Highest Prices 
money. Large Cents up to 
$2000.00 each, Half cents $250.00, 1909 cent $10.00, 
Indian head cents $50.00, half dimes $150.00, 25¢ be- 
fore 1873 $300.00, 50c before 1879 $750.00, silver dol 
lars before 1874 $2500.00, gold dollars $1000. 00, trade 


$2006.00 FOR le. WE PAY 
for old coins, and paper 








dollars $250.00, 1822 $5 gold $5000.00, old paper 
money $26.00, encased postage stamps $12.00, certain for- 
eign coin $1g0.00, ete., send dime for large illustrated 
lixt before nding coins. Romanocoinshop, Dept. 566, 
Springfield, Mass 9-6 
$4000 FOR $1 HIGHEST VRICES paid for all 


Coins Rare and Common; Gold pieces some worth $6000; 
Foreign Currencies; Dimes before 1895-$450; Liberty 
Nickels before 1914-$300; Indian Head Cents $100; 1909 
Cent $16.00; Encased Postage Stamps $13.00; Half cents 
$275; Half Dimes $175; Quarters $300; Fractional Cur 
rency $9.00; Colonial Coins $309; 1933-50ce—$4.00; Cana- 
dian Coins $165 ete. Send l5e for our complete 1936 
illustrated Catalog before sending coins. Nationaloein 
Company (W23) Springfield, _ Ma : 
$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old 

money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Value Rook. 4x6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling prices 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, Le | Roy, _N » 2 5-6 















































COMPLETE LINE FLY Tying materials. 
Work Fly Company, Pueblo, Colo. 
a ST QUALITY FLY Tying Material. Catalogue. 
. Dette, Roscoe, N. Y. 10-3 
( Th SoniFteD ADVERTISING FORMS for the December 
issue, which goes on sale November 15, close October 
16. Please make sure that copy is clear, to the point, and 
plainly written. All orders must be accompanied by re- 
mittance. Incidentally, why not take advantage of the 10% 
Gheomeat allowed on six consecutive ads? Address your ad 
B. E. CORVELL, Classified Advertising 3% am 
Oo TDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Trapping 





CATCH FUR WITHOUT expensive traps. Complete blue- 
prints for building 16 deadfalls, 5 snares, 8 box traps; 
Also 28 guaranteed sets with steel traps; Instructions for 
making scents and many other trappers’ secrets. $1, post- 
paid. Floyd Miller, Boylston Ave., Newark, Ohio. 
TRAPS; SNARES; BAITS; scents; snowshoes; Pack- 
baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Com- 
pany, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. 7-6 


THE BUNCH FOX and Coyote Trapping System is en- 





















































DEVELOP AND PRINT your own pictures. Save time, REDWATER FISHWORMS—MORE active, attractive, PHEASANTS—RINGNECK, GOLDEN Mutant, Silver 
money with our complete $1.49 outfit postpaid, or pay | lives longer, catches more fish. KEEP indefinitely. Fifty Lady Amherst and Formosan. Field raised | stron 
postman $1.55 COD. Includes electrie ruby lamp, print- | and food 50c coin. Dealers wanted. Superior Bait Co., | stock special prices large quantities. G. McKee 
ing frame, photo paper, chemicals and equipment. e of | Lynwood, California. 10-6 —_. Geneva, Wisconsin. Attention: Thurman Deer 
thousands of amazing bargains in our Sensational Summer - ~ ~ a wester. 
Clearance Free Bargain Book. Send for it today. Central | vLS-75Ene AND ANGLERS: Finest line fly- vias Hea. | FOR RESTOCKING—RINGNECK pheasants, mallard 
Camera Co., Dept. G-111, 230 South Wabash, Chicago. | terials. Flies, bass bugs, imported gut, tackle ducks, strong, healthy, northern reared, full-winged 
— | sonable, Catalog free. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, | never clipped or brailed. Prices on application. Wik 
aha <9 ee he WE wf me print + = N. ¥. R. Reynolds Game Preserve, Dept. O, Jackson, Michigar 
oda m and make you one 5x7 enlargement ne " — , ; - —— " a <I “grow 
best negative for only 25¢ (coin). Reprints 3c each. B-A-SPORT! TAKE A chance. Send name of ce — . “Yle ry A’s ——— —, meee 
Glossy enlargements 5x7, 10c each or three for 25c. Good = | Bg and ee — wad tac nie we sen pron a = m. : yous Ae jan. your -% ‘can > 
work, prompt service. LaCrosse Film Service, LaCrosse, ou'll be surprised! etcher-Fletcher, Sta. “‘C’’., Pasa- As nted. oultry ripune, os 99, bul 
Wis dena, California. Morris, Illinois. 11 
- — > ——— -EDa " FERRETS: MALES $2.50, FEMALES $3.00, pair $5.00 
YOUR FAVORITE KODAK pictures enlarged, size 5x7. oes oe Secu. Se "7 pw comanete yearling females $3.50. First class stock and saf 
l0e. Three for quarter, coin. Send best negatives (film) oaks tas a + 6h athe 335 Walnut delivery guaranteed. Booklet 5c. Herman  Leict 
today. Address Jarmer Photo Lab., Dept. 10, Des pa Elgin, Il . _ = om ” senring, South Amana, lowa. 
oines owa - ° - ve > vane?? ; = 
aan a RAISE FROGS FOR US! We pay up to $5.00 dozen 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO snappy prints each good | FLY TYING AND LEADER making supplies. Finest for ‘‘Nufond Giants.’’ Start Backyard. FREE book 
negative 25¢ coin, reprints 8c, over twenty reprints 2%c | . stock Soe hacks in —- oo rite for FREE list. ia Frog Canning Company. (136-W). New Orleans, Louisiana 
each. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. Where the west | *0UDK. 0-2 Grand River, Detroit. = | ADULT CANADA GEESE, $4.00 each. Silver He 
begins ee FLY TYERS MATERIALS—Best quality and prices. | , he ge oe bobs Ms a Whit 
MAKE MONEY IN photograph Learn quickly at home. Catalog. Sample tapered leader or Bass Bug 25c. P. ronted geese. Lawrence fornow, VW ainut, . ; 
Seare or full IN photograp ys ~ ‘qupertanes M. Hubbell, 139 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. PHEASANTS, QUAIL, PARTRIDGES amd Forei: 
unnecessary American School of Photography, 3601 | FREE “HOW TO TIE FLIES” eit Sew tne \eebatoe _, Doves. _ Prices on request. Clarence Hash, Box 97 
eee Sone, See. eee y tying materials. GREGG’S ARTIFICIAL Visalia, _ Calif 
COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH each film developed — 4 FLIES, Bristol, Conn. ao ee ee 
a professional enlargement painted in oils and eight FLY TYING MATERIALS—Complete line of quality creas a : r > 
Gloss-tone prints. DeLuxe finish, guaranteed not to fade, materials, moderately priced. Dees catalog. Hu” Noli, GENUINE BLACK RACCOON, males $15.00. Pa 
25e. Super Quality-Speedy Service-Satisfaction or money | 562 West Clapier St., Phila., Pa Grams, _New Ulm, Minn. 
nn aD | FLY TYERS: We sell first grade fly materials, Catalog | CQOD. HEALTHY FERRETS: $2.00 each. pairs $3.5 
FILMS DEVELOPED. ANY size. 25c coin, including 2 | _ free. Cascade Tackle Co., Bend, Oregon. meseman Bessh, Grend _eleed. Nebe., Route 6. 
enlargements. Century Photo Service, Box 829, La FISHERMEN; FLYMAKERS! CATALOG. Flies. Ma- PHEASANTS: SPEC IAL PRICES. Ringneck, ssid 
Cresse, Wisconsin. Jan. °36 | tortie, Harry Dasbee, Livingston Manor, N. Y. ee P eae Game Farm, 512 E. Lafayette St., Sali 
LIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS and two_ professional Prices sees, BLUE FOXES—CHOICE proven breeders at Pelt valu 


Havre, Montana 

REAL Pennsylvania Wild Turkeys. Far 
pheasants, quail. Clarence Gahagen, Windber, Pa. 

GAME AND ORNAMENTAL’ BIRDS! Featherla 
Modoe Road, Santa Barbara, California. 

QUAIL, PHEASANTS, WATER FOWL, 
naries, all Birds, free list. Breeder, 

Los Angeles. 

FERRETS—SINGLE MALE $2.00, single female $2.50 
Pair $4.00. Donald Day, New London, Ohio. 

STANDARD PET JOURNAL, Milton, Pa. , 6 months, 2 
sample dime. 

CHUKOR PARTRIDGES, MOUNTAIN Quail—monarc! 
supreme of the Partridge family. R. M. Holme 

Molalla, Oregon. 


Envilla Ranch, 
FOR SALE: 











Parrakeets, ( 
532 W. 79 S 

















Wild Dueck Attractions 





CALL GEESE! 

a Goosehonker. 
ing—no mistakes! 
Goosehonker Co., 


NOW you can talk goose language wi 
Simple movement of the hand—no blow 
$2 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Memphis, Tenn. 


























> . - * ‘ED: EEDING DUCK decoys, one is all you ne« i. 
tirely different and catches the slyest. Works on bare | CEDAR FEEDI es R » aes 
ground or deep snow, Results guaranteed or no pay. F. , W — a. Rex Decoy Co., 1050 West 30, L 
Q. Bunch, Box 0, Welch, Minnesota, 10-4 | Angeles. Cail. ! 
| NATURAL FOODS FOR waterfowl. 17 years experienc: 
TRAPPERS: SEND FOR free illustrated price list of Free literature. Hamilton's Aquatic Farms, Detroit 
world famous Kleflock steel animal own Snare wes | Lakes, Minnesota. 10-2 
Snare parts; Killer traps; Live traps; Kleffman k | MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—Write for 
: ; ‘ , : ‘ | MINNES t SEE speci 
Snare Co., Dept. (L) Hibbing, Minn. 10-4 prices. Prompt delivery, MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitker 
COYOTE, WOLF AND MINK SCENT: BY retired trap- | Minnesota. Nov. _°35 . 
per. (None Better). $1.00 bottle makes 100 sets. Trapping | OLT’S FAMOUS DUCK, Crow, Hawk Callers. $1. 00 ea eact 
instructions included. T. E. Craig, 313-7th St., Rawlins, | All three $2.50. Philip Olt, Pekin, Illinois. 7-6 
Wyo. 10-1 | GUARANTEED—MIDGET ENGLISH Call Ducks, Can- 
TRAP MINK, FOX, Coyote, Stamp brings valuable ada _geese, trained decoys. Paul Leib, Anna, Ill. 9-3 
trapping methods by return mail. George Clark, McGraw, FOR SALE:—YOUNG Canadian Honker Geese, $4.(0 
N.Y. each. Pardey Bros., Hubbard, Oregon. 10-2 
ATTRACT DUCKS, MUSKRATS, Plant now. Cele 


Miscellaneous 








UNITED STATES. Large cent, two cent bronze, three- 


cent nichel and bargain lst, 25¢. Thirteen dates large 
cents, $1 00. George P. Coffin 


igusta, Maine. 6-6 
KENTUC KY; MARYLAND: TEX. AS Commemorative $% 


























$1.50 each; Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake. 
Utah 10-6 
WE BUY 1894, 1900 and 1907 Indian head cents Full 
information one dime Mattick, Dept. OL. Altoona, Pa. 
1.000 ‘OINS, MEDALS, PAP ERMONE Illustrated 
lists free. Nagy, 8&D South _ 18th, Philadelphia Pa. 


Indian Curios 


i>. PREHISTORIC ARROWHEADS, LANCEHEAD, 











Spearhead 9%¢—Drill 2lce, Scalping Knife, Gempoint, 
loison Arrowhead, Pottery, Scraper 9%c.—Battle-axe, 
Wampum, Scraper $1.38. Pipes, Bannerstones, Discoidals. 
Photolist 10¢ R. Heike Rutland Illinois 
) ARROWHEADS 2c 30 DIF FERENT CLASSIFIED 


minerals $1.60. 10 Different foreign coins 1l5c. 3 flint 
hirdpoints 20c. Curio Catalogue 5c. Indian Museum, 
Northbranch, Kansas 








BEADWORK, SHIELDS, TOMAHAWKS, stone relics, 
pipes. medals, curios, Lists free. Antique Store, 8 South 
1Xth.. Philadelphia, Pa 





20 GOOD ARROWHEADS, five states 
hoes, Celts, pestles, hammers 50c 
Dardenelle, Ar 


$1.00. Tomahawks, 
list 3e. H. Daniel, 





Archery Equipment 








BIG GAME 
bottle of 


HUNTERS—Double your chances. Take a 
‘*Buck-Lure’’ along. Guaranteed to kill 
human seent. Gives an attractive odor. Bottle for the sea- 
son, $1.00 postpaid, Use ‘‘Buck-Lure’’ and be successful. 
Money back if not satisfied. Buck-Lure Company, Maple- 
ton Depot, Pa. 10-2 


BUY YOUR 





DRUG Sundries, Specialties, Suapiies. 
Blades, etc. direct from manufacturer through our Mail 
Order Dept. We have everything. All orders mailed post- 
paid by us. Send ss free, illustrated mail-order catalog, 
saving 80°. THE N-R MFG. CO. Dept. 8-5, Box 353 
Hamilton, Ontario. 11-6 


HAVE YOU A SOUND, 





practical invention for sale, pat 
ented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 94, Washington, D. C. 10-12 


WATERWEEDS REMOVED EASILY and effectively from 








any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., Box 155, La Canada, Califernia. 10-6 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. _ Best_ results. 


Cole- 
11-15 


Come to 
Write, 


Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 


HUNTERS WANTING TO hunt deer and bear: 
Potter county. For accommodations, guide, etc. 
L. E. Smith, Galeton, Pa. 




















BEST ARCHERY BOWS—from the heart of the Yew 





country. W King Woodworking Shop, 1958 Onyx 
St.. Eugene, Ore 
TOOLS FOR FE ATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill ru 
Port Oxford shafts 35¢ per doz. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
Park. Kalamazoo, Mich 








COMPLETE HUNTING 
Hobson, Salem, Oregon. 


OUTFIT—$15.00 to $50.00 





a 














Muskgrass, Etc. Bargain prices free. Oshkosh Aquat 
Farm, Dept. 2, Oshkosh, Wis = 
DECOYS, CEDARS, CORKS, 50c up. Hamlin Boat 

Works, Ludington, Mich. m 
FOLDING CANVAS DUCK decoy. $2.45 a dozen post 


paid. Box 553, Port Arthur, Texas. 





Homesteads and Lands 





YEAR'S GREAT sw wy full price, about | 
value of bidgs; acres, 60 in splendid southerly 
sloping tillage, fine woodlot,. handy to village, pleas ant 
7-room house, 50 ft. barn: some tools ineluded, 1} 
down; pg. 40 big new Fall-Winter catalog. FRE! 
Strout Agency, 255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fis 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 1-6 
FREE HOMESTEADS. 
precious mirerals and 
location, description $1.00. 
Oregon. 








PIONEER’S paradise, where 
rare furs are found. Map 
Frank Thompson, Sheri 





Employment 





GET STEADY U.S. GOVERNMENT JOB 


, Start $1 
175 month. Men-Women, age 18-53. Are you elig 

















SONGWRITERS WANTED. INFORMATION free. “Song | f . > rl ‘ 
2 te ae . | for examination? Get our Free Questionnaire—find 
Servieg”. 526 Corecas, Tempe. Fiartde. | No obligations whatever. Write, Instruction Bureau, 42° 
GINSENG SEED 1,000—T5c. 50 plants $1.75. Plant- | St. Louis, Mo. 2-11 
r Guic ? Colli 26, Vic ; * : 
ing Guide. F. Collins, B626, Viola, Iowa. 9-3 WANTED: | NAMES a ro , desiring outdoor Pi 
FISHERMAN AND TRAPPERS: Make your bait trap. _ $700-$2400 year. Patrol S; protect game. 
Information 25e, no stamps. Box 102, y = Pe egy «| for details. MODERN INSTITUTE, M-! 
Jenver, oto. 
FARM HOUSE ACCOMMODATIONS for hunters, large — = — - ———— 8 
and small game. William DeLaney, Emporium, Pa. MEN 18-35. RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. $1900 fr 
year regular. Examinations expected. Get ready 
WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs. MMM Publishers, mediately. Full particulars—FREE. Write today 
Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. Franklin Institute, Dept. (54, Rochester, N. Y 
STEER HORNS FOR sale. Six feet spread. Lee Bertillion. MAKE $18.00 WEEKLY at home addressing cards «n¢ 
Mineola, Texas. } envelopes. Experience unnecessary. Start now. Complete 
articulars send l0c. National Industries (OD-5) ! 
SINCE YOUR ADVERTISING is only as good as the | roby Springfield, Massachusetts - 
people it reaches. make sure that you choose the right — 
magazine. OUTDOOR LIFE is the right one for you FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE $125-$175 month. Cali 


because each month it is read by 183,000 sportsmen who 
have money to spend. 





Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately, Write Rays 
Service B-17, Denver, Colorado. 
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outboard along with your other 

camping equipment, you will 
get more pleasure from your camping, 
touring, and fishing trips, than you 
otherwise would. The problem is to 
carry the motor without crowding out 
the other needed equipment. 

The bumper carrier described here is 
made of 1%-in. pipe, and a 10 x 12-in. 
block of yellow pine. The pipe uprights 
are drilled and the motor-board block 
fastened with 4% x 4-in. carriage bolts. 
The ends of the pipes are slotted to fit 
the bumper, and the bottom ends drilled 
to receive a % x 2-in. machine bolt, 
which secures the slotted end to the 
% bumper. This carrier may be attached at 
; the front, back or to the side of the car. 
: The running-board carrier is built of 
f a 1% x 8 x 10-in. block, to which are 
; bolted two flat, iron brackets. The bot- 

tom of the brackets are drilled and se- 

cured by bolting through the running 
F board, with %4-in. machine bolts. 
: A third carrier is designed to be at- 
f tached to the rear spare tire. The 3/16 
§ x 1-in. strap-iron brackets are bent to fit 
= the tire cover snugly, and bolted to the 
board upright with 44 x 2-in. 
carriage bolts. A pad of can- 
¢ vas, placed under the brackets, 
will prevent chafing of the tire 
cover. To avoid swaying or 
loosening of the carrier, it may 
be necessary to secure the lower 
end of the board with a strap- 
iron hanger, bolted around the 
bumper. 

The motor should be provided 


l’ YOU are able to carry your 
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with a tightly fitting canvas 
cover to keep out dust and 
grit—W. J. 
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The carriers in 
the photos are 
designed to be 
attached to the 
spore tire, rear 
bumper or on 
the running 
board. Direc- 
tions for build- 
ing them are 
given in the 
drawings below 
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SPARE- 
TIRE 
CARRIER 


Taking the Outboard Along Joe clears upa 


Foggy Situation 











MR. ANDREWS: “... and put in some anti- 

freeze, Joe. Darned if 1 know what kind though 
. they all claim about the same.” 

JOE: “Yessir... they kinda confuse you. Lots 

of the ones that are based on alcohol don’t 

say so on the label. They have some other 

name instead.” 








MR. ANDREWS: “Well... alcohol won't 
freeze, will it?” 

JOE: “No... but it sure will evaporate, no 
matter what they call it! And if you use an 
anti-freeze that evaporates you're likely to get 
caught without protection. You need one that 
won’t boil off. ..and that’s Eveready Prestone.” 





MR. ANDREWS: “You mean if I put Eveready 
Prestone in now, it'll give me protection all 
winter long?” 


JOE: “Sure! It has a rock-ribbed guarantee. 
It prevents freeze-up and rust for a whole win- 
ter. Eveready Prestone’s the only anti-freeze 
we recommend... no alcohol or glycerine. 
I'll put it in now...and you can forget freeze- 
ip and rust for the rest of the winter!” 


Thanks to the greatest sales in history last winter, 
the price of Eveready Prestone has again been re- 
duced. Turn to page 9 and see onthe chart how 
little it will cost to have this guaranteed protection 
in your car this winter. 





SPECIAL OFFER... A “Weather Wheel” which 
will help you to forecast the weather. Also “Weather 
as a Hobby”’...a 48-page illustrated book, prepared 
by weather experts. Full of fascinating weather facts. 
Send 10c (stamps or coin) to National Carbon Co., 
Inc., P. O. Box 600—3L, Grand Central Station, 
New York, N. Y. 
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child of eighteen months might do as 
well. The interesting point is that Topsy 
realized she needed human help, and, 
although she had never in her life been 
inside the house and didn’t know Seenie 
from one of Bluebeard’s unlucky wives, 
her wise little brain told her that, in this 
particular crisis, any human was a good 
human—and she acted accordingly. Not 
so bad for a mere baby, only ten short 
weeks in this fairly complicated old 
world. Personally, I give the little lady 
a great big hand. 

As for the grown dog, naturalists say 
he is not the most intelligent of ani- 
mals—both the chimpanzee and the ele- 
phant have him licked—but one thing is 
sure. He is the most companionable, the 
only one that can be depended on to pro- 
tect you, work for you, play with you and 
in every way do his level best to please 
you, not because he has been taught to do 
so, not even because he has learned of 
his own accord to love you, but because 
he can’t help loving you. He was born 
that way. Other animals may show any 
or all these virtues now and then, but in 
the sporting dog they are practically 
universal. In this respect, he is not only 
similar to humans, he is far and away 
their superior. His sobriquet, Man's Best 
Friend, is no misnomer. 

Bird dogs and people are alike in 
another respect. Both have a highly in- 
dividualized personality, character, or 
whatever you care to call it. One Per- 
cheron horse has about the same mental 
make-up as another. When you know 
Jersey bull number one, you are wise if 
you mistrust them all. But no two set- 
ters or pointers, even though they are 
of the same litter, are like peas in a pod 
or anywhere near it. That is why, fond 
as I am of dogs, I don’t cotton to them 
all. When they are good, they are very 
good indeed, but, when they are bad, 
they are horrid, and, just as some men 
and women are innately disagreeable or 
untrustworthy or even dangerous, so 
certain individual dogs are natural-born 
anarchists, thieves or potential murder- 
ers, and no amount of kindness, educa- 
tion or punishment can change them. 
The worst of them are as truly public 
enemies as Al Capone, John Dillinger or 
the Barrow brothers. Fortunately such 
outlaws, among both dogs and people, 
are extremely rare. In setters and point- 
ers they are practically unknown. 


T THE same time marked individu- 

ality is particularly noticeable in 
gun dogs because they are so constant- 
ly handled. We had two English setter 
bitches, Judy and Taffy, litter sisters, 
with Eugene M, Momoney and Willow- 
brook Drake Wind’em in their pedigree 
on the sire’s side and a combination of 
McAllister and Llewellin blood from 
their dam. Both were exceptional bird 
dogs, but temperamentally they were as 
different as chalk and cheese. Judy was 
a bold, independent hussy, the boss of 
the kennel yard, ready to fight at the 
drop of a bone, and by no means easy 
to control when in the brush. Taffy, 
with almost identical hunting instinct 
and quality, was in every other way just 
the opposite. Every gunner has seen 
scores of such cases. 

Nearly all animals are blessed with re- 
markable memories, especially for people 
who have been kind to them or annoyed 
them, but few, I think, can match the 
dog in powers of observation, by which 
I mean the gift of taking in minute de- 
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| Like Bird Dogs 


(Continued from page 29) 





tails. In bird dogs this essentially hu- 
man characteristic is really amazing be- 
cause, for centuries, they have been 
sacrificing the development of keen eye- 
sight to the cultivation of extraordinary 
scenting ability. 

When my son was at Amherst he 
squandered $75 of my money on a bro- 
ken-down sport roadster, one of those 
ancient automotive atrocities in which 
college boys go rattling about the coun- 
try and which they decorate with sup- 
posedly humorous doggerel, bon mots, 
and slogans. 


At THAT time I owned an English set- 
ter named Nip. He was just a good, 
sensible dog, fair in the field, but in no 
way above the average in intelligence. 
He and my collegiate offspring were 
great pals and, at vacation time, when 
the boy went coughing around the coun- 
try with the cut-out open, the dog was 
his constant companion. As a long, slip- 
over leash gave Nip too much leeway 
and, for that reason, was dangerous in 
an open car, my son used a shorter one, 
with a snap buckle instead of a slip over 





at the collar end. At the other end was 
the usual loop, which could be slipped 
over the shift lever to keep the dog from 
jumping out. 

Finally, the boy was graduated and 
went to work, as college graduates oc- 
casionally do. Failing to find a purchas- 
er for the rare, old, and curious contrap- 
tion that once had been an automobile 
of parts, but now was nothing but parts 
of an automobile, he stored it in an out- 
of-the-way corner of the barn. 

Years passed. One day, when I went 
to the barn to take Nip out for a run, 
I couldn't find my regular slip-over leash, 
so I took down the shorter one. It had 
not been used since the old roadster 
days, but the moment I snapped it into 
Nip’s collar he made a mad dash for the 
grand old wreck in the corner, put his 
forefeet on the battered running-board 
and waited for me to open the scarred 
and weather-beaten door. Yet, years be- 
fore, he had given up so much as glanc- 
ing at the car. I'm still wondering how, 
in a split second, he recognized the dif- 
ference between those two strips of 
leather. Maybe you can explain it, but 
it’s too deep for me. It may have been 
the click of the snap buckle; possibly it 
was a slight difference in scent. Your 
guess is as good as mine. 

In conclusion, the most unusual and 
surprising characteristic of the dog, and 
the one that, in my opinion, makes him 
more like us humans than any of the 
other so-called lower animals, is his abili- 
ty to use his brain in exactly the same 
way you and I use ours. I don’t say dogs 
really reason, understand, because I’ve 


















been told by scientists that they don’t, 
and any time a scientist tells me any 
thing, I try very hard to believe it. I dare 
say there is some fundamental psycho- 
logical difference between the most in- 
volved mental processes of a clever dog 
and the everyday thinking of a fairly 
intelligent boy or girl, but, frankly, I 
can’t see it. The wise men say instinct 
is the answer. Perhaps it is, but we’ve 
all seen dogs do things so diametrically 
opposite the dictates of instinct that 
they bring us up with a round turn. 
The desire to chase and kill chickens 
is a primitive trait in bird dogs, far 
more natural to them than the point- 
ing instinct, so called, which is the result 
of countless generations of selective 
breeding. Patsy was a devotee of 
the sport when a pup, but an intensive 
course of training had cured her of the 
habit, or we thought it had. So Adams, 
my partner in the dog game and a won- 
derfully keen student of setters and 
pointers and their habits, was not only 
surprised but pained when he went out 
to the barn one morning and discovered 
a dead chicken on the floor just beyond 
the reach of Patsy, who was chained to 
one of the stout supports of the hayloft. 
Apparently the unsuspecting Leghorn 
had passed too close to Patsy, had been 
fatally bitten for her pains, but still was 
able to flutter a few feet along the floor 
before passing in her checks or, to be 
exact, her clucks. The circumstantial 
evidence against the little red lady was 
so conclusive that Adams, disgusted and 
angry, gave her a good scolding and a 
few corrective cuffs for good measure. 
But, to quote his exact words: “She' told 
me she didn’t do it, and as she hasn't lied 
to me, as far as I know, since she was a 
pup, I pretty near had to believe her. 
Sure enough, come to look over the oth- 
er dogs, I found some little chicken 
feathers stuck inside the lips of that 
Trixie dog and knew she was the one 
to blame after all. I had a good talk 
with Patsy and tried to square myself, 


but she felt pretty much hurt, and 
showed it. 
‘ ELL, sir, one morning a month later 


I let her out of the house for her 
morning run, same as I always do, and 
after breakfast, when I went out myself, 
Patsy was right there at the door wait- 
ing for me. She acted all hot and both- 
ered and told me, plain as you could, 
there was something on her mind that 
she wanted me to know about. Well, sir, 
to make a long story short, she led me 
out through the barn into the barnyard, 
around back of an old dump cart that 
was standing there, and, in a mess of 
pigweed and dock, I’m darned if she 
don’t show me another dead chicken. 

“I take it the way she figured it out 
was this: A month before she had been 
cuffed and scolded for killing a chicken 
when she hadn’t done it and was in no 
way to blame. When she ran across this 
second one she had an idea I'd find it 
sooner or later and she'd get another 
laying out. But she was smart enough 
to know that if she took me out and 
showed me the chicken herself, I'd un- 
derstand she wasn’t guilty and wouldn't 
hold her responsible.” 

Now I don’t say this is reasoning be 
cause, as I told you, I don’t want to con- 
tradict the scientists; but, if you couldn’ 
talk or even make motions, and foun: 
yourself in Patsy’s position, what would 
you do? 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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t for i .250-3000 Savage, 
Pec en Meade sak, Tae. 
7.45 mm., ent ek ate ont. .220 Winchester Swift. 


Winchester Model 64 lever action repeating rifle—six shots—an 
pri. light-weight, 








O it even if unexpectedly finding yourself in 

need of a shotgun—or a high-power rifle—and 
the hunting season right on top of you! Easily 
enough. And sure! Just go to the store and take 
your pick of these Winchesters. Each indisputably a 
supreme leader in its class, whichever you walk out 
with will serve you supremely well. Always. Your 
immediate sure passport to glorious sport. Depend- 
ably putting you there when your shooting <@mes! 
Better looking, better handling, every Winchest@t 
better built and shoots better. The highest —- 
obtainable for your every dollar. 


Select whichever suits your requirements as to 
style, size, gauge or caliber. Get Winchester Shot 
Shells or Winchester Cartridges, with the red 


,"" with its smooth, fast, 
Model 12 is built in a 
for limitin 


Winchester Model 54 bolt action rifle—six shots—a mas- 


arm for deer, black bears, 
of like size. 35, .30 (.30-30) Winchester 
nchester Special. 


TRACE MARK 


Be THERE when 


the shooting comes 





Winchester trade mark. Then you will be all set for 
your shooting with world standard equipment which 
will live up to your highest expectations. ... For the 
great Winchester gun and ammunition plants, with 
unrivalled inter-allied engineering and manufactur- 
ing advantages, have made it for you to that standard. 


Go to your favorite gun dealer and get one of 
these Winchesters. Buy Winchester Ammunition for 
it.... For general catalog or a special folder, please 
write to Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 10-C, 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 











Winchester Model 2! Double-barrel Shotguns come in 
12, 16 and 20 gauges. Styled from the fast, handy 

upland lightweight, as shown here in a Win- 
chester Custom Built field gun, to a long- 
range wildfowl gun. Three grades, and 
custom built with extensive specifi- 
cation options. Also ventilated 
rib in 12 gauge Trap and 
Custom Built. Weight 

6\/, Ibs. to 8 Ibs. 
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The dealer at whose store you see this 
Winchester window display will be glad 
to have you examine the Winchesters 
shown above, as well as other up-to- 
date Winchester World Standard Rifles 
and Shotguns. Ask him, also, for your 


regular loads in Winchester Ammunition. 
















The #i0im Shells You Buy 
Are the Shells of ‘Champions 


UN a 






















Moisture-Proof 


Patented Seal-Tite Wad TS Western shells you buy for field shooting — Xpet 
Seal-Tite Wads are Molded of spe- and Field —are exactly the same in every detail of mat 
cial composition material into a ufacture as those used by America’s trapshooting starsi 
J were eye teen winning the Grand American Handicap and other 193 

national trapshooting championships. 










barrel. This keeps all the gas and 
energy of the burning powder BE- 


HIND the wad and the shot pellets. ALL Western shells have the exclusive, patented SE 


TITE wad which seals the bore of the gun like a piste 
seals a cylinder, insuring patterns as perfect as human il 
genuity can make them. 


ALL Western shells have the exclusive, patented Stee 
Locked Head which interposes a protecting ring of stet 
between your face and the explosion in the chamber 
safety factor of vital importance to every sportsman. 


When you walk up behind your dog to take a shot at qua 
or grouse, remember that Western shells will never * 
you down. Place your confidence in Western. If your he 
Western Patented ) is right, the Western shell in your gun will do the rv 


Stes ed Head WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPAN 


Sexe: protects your what Dept. K-19, East Alton, Illinois 
Ee : 
the brass ANIA PROTECT. 


ING F ‘ 
: RING O Sienna 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 2 
Dept. K-19, Ease Alcon, Illinois 

Send me your new free booklet containing a complete course in shotgun 

pointing and other useful information. Py 
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